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JEANNE GORDON 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 





— 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK 


elephone, 2634 Circl 
® “ $e "Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 


Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
wae New York 





M. F, BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear- Ly - Musical Sten- 
aphy, ormal course ublic and Private 
School M Music, Special a for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St. 
Phone, Circle 2297 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carn He on New York 


254 Main Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 640 St. Nicholas Ave., hiew York 





ANITA RIO, 

SOPRANO 

Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave, 

392 Murray Hill, 


MME. 


Phone: New York 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 





Management: 
Annie Friedberg, 14a Broadway, New York 
Vocal Studio: 


$0 W. 67th St., N, Y. Tel. 1405 Columbus 





KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Defects 


MME. 

Teacher of voice in all its branches, 
of tone production eradicated 

Italian Lyric oe 


French an Oe 


257 West 86th Street 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Motwenetiee Bs House Puiiéies, 


way, New York 
“44 (Cannon St., Bridgeport, 


Taylor Building 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


For senching. periods address, 
‘are of Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE ac” TEACHER 


New Y 


2nd Street, 
144 East 620 ree Telephone, 610 Pless 





E, PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


MRS, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who haye worked this season—Mary 
ordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson, John 
arnes wer, Leroy Weil, elen Porter Sleeper 

and Samuel Roberts. 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., 
New City 


Tel. Circle 1472 





The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 


Susan S, Borce, 
Mas. Hewry Smock Boice, 


65 Central Park West 


Consulting Teacher 
Tel, Columbus 7140 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 





ROBINSON DUFF, 
VOICE 


136 East 78th Street 
T 4 ph Rhi 4 


MRS. 


: New York 
der 4468 








MME, EDYTHE LE BERMUTH, 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 
Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Studio: 62 West 84th Street, New York 
Tel, Schuyler 3822 


ERNEST CARTER, 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street, New York City 
Telephone, Rhinelander 8623 








MABEL PHI? PS BERGOLIO, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 

Musical Art ; 
120 Carnegie Hall, New York, Tel. Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





MILLIE RYAN, 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 





HELEN ETHEL 
MYER 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 
828-829 Carnegie Hall Tel., 


EDMUND J. 


VOCAL 


Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 


? West 69th St., New York 
1 3 Telephone, Columbus, 4873 





JACQUES L. 


GOTTLIEB, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Gottlieb 


Ensemble Condeeting 
Tnetitute of Masi 
Conscientious instructors in 


all departments 
Courses for the professional and the amat 
symphony orchestra chorus 
136 East en's Street — — — =" York City 


Rhinelander 4345 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. Studio: 1339 Union Street 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
hee nog vom OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, i jitan Opre Heer, N. 


— “Phone 3 — % 








MR, FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full ion of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 

ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone 1274 Bryant 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone, Riverside 3469 





BENNO KANTROWITZ, 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
1425 Broadway, Studio 68, New York City 
Telephone, 1274 Bryant 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK, 
CONCERT BARITONE 
and TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 611 Carnegie Hall New York City 


ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 


502 Carnegie Hall 


on : New York 
Telephone, 


Circle 1350 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel., Circle 3467 
Application by mail 





AMY GRANT, 

Opera Recitals Aeolian Hall 
Alternate Thursdays at 11 
Tuesdays in May at 3:30 

Amy Grant Studio of the Speaking Voice 

78 West 55th Street, New Yor 
(Tel., 0457 Circle) 





Signor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone, 2951 Columbus 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 








WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used 
Both class and individual instruction 
Class courses begin Oct. let. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
819-825 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Head of Vassar College; Vocal Department 

Summer courses at Univ. of Vermont 

Write for an Appointment, or Phone Circle 3467 





MRS, ELIZABETH SCHAUP 
Soprano Soloist 
PIZZARELLO VOCAL 
Instruction 
Tuesdays—851 Carnegie Hall, 


METHOD 


New York 





FREDERICK Riesserc, A. A. G. O. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic, Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655, Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements, Per- 
song | im. 408 West 150th St. Tel. Audu- 





CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK- -FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
piers SN 


s—Recitals— 
Or West 137th Street ee York 
Phone, Audubon 


Studios 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.}, N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone, Bryant 1274 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING : 


50 West 67th Street : + New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984 





FRANCES FOSTER, 


Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 


Concert Accompanying 
334 West 84th Street, New York 


Telephone, Schuyler 1049 


Studio: 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA, 
VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street : 


: : New York 
Phone, 8955 Columbus 





MARIE MIKOVA, 
Pianist—Instruction 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St. 


: : New York 
Telephone, 8812 ‘Rhinelander 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


Address: 
Sint dios reopen September 5th 





LAURA E, MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 
230 E. 62d St. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 

Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 

Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire 
249 West 80th Street New York, N. Y. 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of na Olga Warren 
370 CenrraL Park W : New Yore 
Telephone, Riverside 136 
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VALDIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST - 


Hall & Elliott, el Park Ave., N.Y. 


Residence Studio: 
547 W, 147th St., N. Y. City 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Role Eng ements 
Studio: Ursuline Ameen emy illen St. 
Private Address: Loa Apt. 22, 
W. McMillen x Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GEORGE HAMLIN concent | 4 
Instruction In Singing one ies Diction 
November Ist to a“ 15th: Ave 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Residence: Hotel Gompetans. 42nd Street and 
Lexington Avenue, N, Y., Phone 6000 ee 
tudio: Room 12, Steinway Hall, 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER-—Teacher of Singing 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


1. BOMMEL 223" 


303 Carnegie Hall 
Tel. Audubon 1673 684 St. Nicholas Ave. 











N York; ne ist to BF. Ist: Lake 
rs °Pl hia Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
“A Voice of Quality.”—N. Y. Herald 
Address: 40 East Séth St., N. Y. Phone 8390 Stuyvesant 


INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 


ALBERT MARSH 


342 West 15th St., New York Tel. Watkins 822 
Telephone mornings for appointment 














B TENOR-COMPOSER 
, HY Concert Recitals 
Hi 319 W. 95th Street 

8 Tel. River 8744 





COENRAAD Vv. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Hotel Hardin 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Mesle, 








. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


"eaor EUSON o%Contraito 


| Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


232 West 75th St. New York City 
Phone, Columbus 8255 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voci'Music 


337 West 85th Street New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorce Instructor anp Coacn 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann, 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


s SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
= 1904 Ainslie St. - - Chicago 
Ravenswood 380 


MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and TEACHER 
2128. Broadway - New York City 
Telephone 5981 Columbus 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Chora’ 


o Bre lety 
1227 Kimball Building - - Chicago 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 

SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 

Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion eeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 




















Q 


o 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street. N.Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 


oO 
H 
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Studio: 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 









A Natl. Song & Slogan 
Oe 5. WALTER KREBS 
Composer- Pianist 
Instruction. Recitals & Accompanying 





547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Morningside 0787 








sonia WILSON 


Com poser-—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street New York 


Telephone Audubon 4440 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


cuss HAMMANN | 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 








Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., ‘New 


JON HEIMEL 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
Studio: 151 Second Avenue (near %h Street) 
New York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, £. B de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


| RANSIER 

















New York 














PIANO RECITALS 
For Western Bookings address 
517-18 First National Bank, Waterloo, Iowa 


Eastern Representative: 
Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, sacra ALS 


514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals wit 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instructions 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 

Artist Teacher 
cia fais " 
nized ne * Voice buibace Voice tule arte 
jal Ci Opera, 
Grctoria ond Consent Nemes "tt Lanthe Lemmons co 


many other A bm Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


EARLE LAROS 
“The Pianist em 7 = pl 


Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


IGRASSE 2. <cFs-: 


2052 Tremont 


TEAC OF 

‘WAR FO R D a ry 
use Studios 
PS ty Bradway, N.Y, 
hone 1274 




















2 Bryant 

A 

FR RAF T 
5 Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 

R 454 Deming Place, Chicago 


3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE ae 


Bel Canto School of 
Singing 
Endorsed by Raisa, Besanzoni, 


Chaliapin, Ruffo, Gigli, Didur, 
Lankow, Sammarco, etc. 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. ———_auaeaees 











MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 





Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 
Orange, N. 3. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts,, Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST AND geACuES 
897 Livonia Avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Telephone, Glenmore 6082, 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccowpamst 


Home Address: St, Paul, 


INSTRUCTION 














BONG 


SAYS: 
“In examining a student's 
voice and finding it at fault, 
I always suggest to him to 


fonsul' MADAME VALERI 


no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 





MADAME VALERI 








RUBANNI son 


x 
U 
R 
= 620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 
A 
vu 
E 





LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
L. 297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Tel. Main 6728 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





Chicago 








ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SLUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 





Chicago, Il. 





LYNNWOOD nist 


and 4 
a hay bo of . 
lo me 
ws Oth St. 
a Bo. York City 





FRANCES DE VILLA DIANICT AND TEACHER 
a ALL 181 E. 69th St. New York City 


ke sien Wiederhold 


— - Recitals 
114 Morningside Drive, N.Y. 





Tel. 320 Mornings’ de 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Accom panist—Coach 
Limited number of pupils: accepted. 
518 West I1lth Street : New York 
Telephone 5860— Ex aval Cathedral 








FLORENCE M. GRANTLAND 


PIANIST-COACH-ACCOMPANIST 


431 W. 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


ONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Sn May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 





E’¢mma uapaen ial 


Founder and Pres, Southland Singers. Rehearsals ete 

evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall, Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, 137 W. 93d St., Tel. 1436 River, between . and and 
a. m 


EDITH SILANCE - SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studie: New Monroe Bldg., Norfolk, V. 
Director and Founder of The Melody Club Norfolk 








MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison Matuer 
Suite 40, —— Opera House Building, 


ew York City 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLY Pianist 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 








SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY |p 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St-, New York City, 5329 Circle 





‘GILBERTE 


t Out! 
E CILBERTE" . Big Song Success 


T “Come Out in the 

7 Sweet Spring Night” 
(A Spring Serenade) 

Hotel Astor, B’way & 44th St. Tel. Bryant 2100 


> FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


; Soloist St, Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Personal address 
9 South 20th St. Elmburst, L. 1., N. Y 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 
MME, KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Announces tor Season 1921-1922 
A Series of Operalogues by HAVRAH (W. L.) HUBBARD 
Edgar Bowman at the plano 
Grand Ball Room, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Apply to President, 1730 Srna for all information. Tel. Circle 661, 


MUSICAL COURIER 





April 6,.1922 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Offices: 9 East 45th Street 


Reeiatad Hise Pianos 


Factory; Norwalk, Ohio 


New York City 











= 


Office and Warerooms: 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. Gre ree President 
667 Fifth Avenue . 


New York City 











C. LAGOURGUE = 


Volee Production, Coaching 
716 Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago 


A. SINIGALLIANO 


Violinist and Teache 
Studio: 314 West 72nd St., New York City 
Phone 7376 Columbus 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 
Studio: 20 South 18th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street * Philadelphia, Pe. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR 
[IV Ploessigasne 6 Vienna, Austria 


5 ROSSI-DIEHL 


PRANO 
R Concerts and Rec’ 
T Studio: 125 v. rd St. Phone Column 10025 
¥ Residence phone, Glen Ridge 1347M. 


SARAH BARASCH 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
1760 Washington Ave., Bronx, N.Y. prone Tremont 3481 


’ MARGOLIS. 


LL. 426 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, Ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Isabel Rausch, 24 Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


























MARY 


POTTER 


«+ Contralto :- 
Concert-Oratorio-O pera-Recitals 


135 W, 80th St., New York 
Tel. 3786 Schuyier 











you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the 1naster wrote it? 

That is the achievement of Century 


Sree! MUSIC 





DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


GUY. BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 
a broad musical education, 70 Artist Teachers, 


A School which offers every advantage 


“Strongest 
Faculty in the 
Middie West” 


incidental 
including 12 of the leading members of the Detroit Qrushons Orchestra. 


Students may register at any time, 


For catalogue, address H. B. Manville, Business Manager 


5405 to 5415 Woodward Avenue, Detroif, Mich. 


Sabeaiathedieatensdiasaienmsdieesaaieen aiseteeraneesgtadletadetgaiestaneaiititieaetanan 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


6 Ragow Conover is one of the few great Pianos of _ 
today which is still being built by. its sae 


q Its eoctinnatelt use in mer institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- -:- 


MAKERS 
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THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 





AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 


Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 














EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 











MYRON W. WHITNEY 


Voice bgey ong 


pi wegy tg Bt I Stree! 
Mary | Houghton Brown “Pianist 


umber of recitals, also for 
a a Trreth _- #4 October. 
Adoress: Washington Heights Musical Chub. 27 W 57th St. WY. 


4 Hast 48 Street, N. ¥. 
NW. Washington, D. 0. 











J. WARREN 


: PB a 2297 al 








A. PATRICOLO 


CONCERT PIANIST 
600 West 183rd Street, New York City 
Telephone Wadsworth 2270 





HEIZER MusIC SCHOOL 
Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 


LONGY SCHOOL 


Musical Instruction 
103 Hemenway Street Boston, Mass. 





HELEN 


ALLYN 


Soprano 
with Boston Society of Singers: 
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LONDON’S MUSICAL LIFE CHANGING 


National Element Strong Under a Surface of Internationalism—The Fad for Bach and Old Music—The English Singers— 
Popularity of Sullivan Operas 


London, March 17, 1922.—It is good to be back in London 
again. To an American exiled in Europe, London is. after 
all, the nearest approach to home. For, notwithstanding 
H. L, Mencken, the language is—essentially—the same 
(though it takes you a while to find it out). Already, when 
you approach the chalk cliffs of the South Coast, for the 
fortieth time in your life, you are conscious of a dis- 
tinctly pleasant, homelike sensation; and as soon as you 
are lolling in a Pullman car you know that some of the 
blessings of God’s Own Country are yours once more. 

But London is homelike for its own sake, as well. It is so 
refreshingly free from hysteria that it must appeal unfail- 
ingly to people of middle 


which is the essence of 





that the largest city in the world, capital of a powerful and 
victorious nation, cannot “afford” grand opera, and has 
little to spare for the support of the arts. It does not sup- 
port the artist, surely; for the great and famous artists who 
have earned money in England in the last two years might 
be counted on the fingers of one’s hands. Yes, and this ap- 
plies to the “Great Names.” They come and go for the sake 
of “prestige.” The worst is said to be over. 


Mirropa AND Musicat Lire. 


The persistence of the said Great Artists is responsible 
for the fact that—on the surface—London’s music is still 


presentation of many finely trained pu- 


public; not in the least blasé. It is a public willing to sacri- 
fice both its hard-earned money and its time; and it ap- 
plauds with a zest that makes you forget the traditional 
English reserve. 

Tue “Encitsa” Music Lover. 

One may go, in London, to an orchestral concert conducted 
by Richard Strauss, or a wonderful recital by Mischa El- 
man, and find—a half-empty house. But go to a concert of 

(Continued on page 50) 





MANY CENTRAL EUROPEAN 
OPERA HOUSES SUSPEND 


Berlin, March 6, 1922.—During the past few weeks a few 
more artistic institutions have fallen victims of the economic 
crisis which Germany is now undergoing. Of foremost im- 

portance is the dissolution 
. of the Kénigsberg Opera, 


two private persons 


- Ps its f Phe 6 4 seen ee aan res | which was the last opera 
erated though not slug- a = house functioning in east- 
gish movements, its very These two New York musicians have = ern Germany after the 
mists a pach go Age so firmly established themselves by success- 2 nage as collapsed 
caressingly—ali_ give you ful demonstrations of their art in num- © ast fall. The Kénigs- 
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that sense 0 P y berless concert appearances and by the = ian _ enon gm 


personal liberty. One is 
glad to be rid once more 
of official and unofficial— 
interference, of police 
supervision, of annoy- 
ances by people who 
make everybody’s else 
business their own. One 
is rid, too, of that mid- 
European atmosphere of 
polyglot luxury and post- 
war profiteering, of na- 
tionalistic intolerance and 
distrust. One is pleas- 
antly conscious of the 
ruling doctrine of “live 
and let live.” 


Towarp NorMALcy. 


What strikes you most 
in England today—and 
strikes you pleasantly—is 
a certain resolute spirit 
among the people to 
“have done with «” and 
get down to normalcy. 
All signs of post-war 
hysteria are gone; con- 
struction and economy 
are the watchwords— 
thought rather than ut- 
tered. You realize it by 
the gradually sinking 
prices of all commodities 
(the tradesman’s proud- 
est boast being “almost 





TRNTRRY UTE 





pre-war”) ; in the general 
willingness to sacrifice 
and restraint. The whole 


country, feeling its tax 
burden of “six shillings 
in the pound,” is on a 
ration as stringent as the 
“tightened belt” of the 
war. “The war is over; 
let’s get it paid for,” is 
the motto, rather than 
“the war is over; let’s 
make ’em pay,” or “the 
war is over; let’s have a 
good time.” There is no 
attempt to make things 
look better than they are. 


Of course, you feel this 
in everything—in _ busi- 
ness, and most of all in 
the “luxury trades.” And 
music, alas! is a luxury 
trade in the Anglo-Saxon 
world. Amusements in 
England are taxed from 
fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent. Concert and theater 
‘tickets, which were al- 
ways higher than in 
America, now appear ex- 
orbitant to the foreigner. 
A good seat at the average 
recital costs twelve shill- 
ings (normally three dollars), the cheapest seat is about 
$1.35 at the present rate of exchange. Even “admission” 
costs seventy cents. At special star recitals the prices go up 
as high as a pound. At that rate, with business bad and 
money tight, an artist can count on very little patronage. 
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Way Tuere Is No Granp Opera. 


That English “society” feels anything but rich these days 
is proven by the plenitude of “To Let” signs on the man- 
sions of Mayfair and West End. It becomes patent when 


a “gallant captain” of the war and his wife, both members 
of the idle and blue-blooded rich, try to cheat bookmakers 
by antedating betting telegrams. And the E. P. D. (Excess 
. Profits Duty) has been most successful in keeping down the 
number of the newly rich. a 
This, then, explains the apparently anomalous condition 
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much the same, differs but slightly from the international 
“musical life” of other capitals fed by the Cosmopolitan 
Virtuoso Supply distributed by the Compagnie Générale des 
Wagon-Lits. I say “on the surface,” for underneath that 
surface there is steadily growing a more genuine musical 
life, as different from the other as steak-and-kidney-pie is 
from the average entrée at the Ritz. Almost unnoticed by 
the average visitor, that characteristic element which is 
gradually also affecting the surface of things, must in the 
future be reckoned with. 

If you were to take a cross section of that essentially 
English musical life (which shows the influence of the proy- 
inces upon the capital, rather than the other way about) you 
would find many surprising things. But the most surpris- 
ing is the public that feeds upon it. There is little sign of 
“economy ;” not a suggestion of satiety here. It is an eager 


Their monthly noonday musicales 
at Aeolian Hall, the first Fridays of each 
month, have proven welcome features in 
the concert season of New York. M) 
La .Forge was associated for ten years 
with Mme. Sembrich and gained the high 
est recognition all over the 
pianist-accompanist and composer, He 
toured 
Schumann Heink, Alda, Gadski and Mat- 
Mr. 

New 
from coast to coast as soloist with Mme. 
Schumann Heink and appeared with lead- 
ing orchestras. 
Bertimen will conduct summer courses at 
attractive 
(Photos by Apeda.) 


(Messrs. Dumont and 
Meyerowitz), but these 
have found the burden too 
heavy in the face of the 
great salary increases de- 
manded by the artists. 

Another institution of 
some importance that has 
recently been closed is the 
Hagen Municipal The- 
ater, which made an un- 
successful appeal to the 
municipal authorities for 
a special donation of four 
million marks. 

There are several in 
stances where two the 
atrical institutions have 
had to unite under one 
management in order to 
withstand the financial 
stress. Thus, the Landes- 
theater in Gotha will be 
run jointly with the Eis- 
enach Theater. Simi- 
larly, the municipalities of 
the free city of Danzig 
are uniting with the mu 
nicipal authorities of the 
sea resort Zoppot in the 
support of one theater 

In Bayreuth, too, there 
is an opera crisis. The 
city authorities have de 
cided to close the opera 
at the end of this seasor 
as they cannot cover the 
present deficit. The th: 
ater will probably be 
given on lease to some 
private theatrical concern 

VIENNA AND GRAZ, 

A similar situation has 
been observed in other 
central European coun 
tries. The press reports, 
for instance, that the esti- 
mated expenditures of the 
Burgtheater and State 
Opera in Vienna for the 
year 1922 will amount to 
sixty million crowns 
Yet it is feared that the 
actual expenses will reach 
the figure of two mil- 
liards of crowns. And 
the latest report is that 
the Graz Municipal The 
ater, the second important 
opera in Austria, has gone 
by the boards. Other 
failures are bound to fol- 
low, and there will have 
to be a general tightening 
of the belt, in an artistic 
sense, throughout central 
Europe. L. K. 
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extensively with Mmes. 


Bertimen’ has given five 
York recitals, toured 
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Szigeti, Judge of the Paris Concours 


Advices from Paris confirm the appointment of Joseph 
Szigeti as the foreign member of the jury in the Concours 
for violin virtuosos held by the Conservatoire. The prize 
to be awarded is 4,000 francs and the contest takes place 
on April 7, Only the winners of first prizes during recent 
years at the Conservatoire are eligible for the present vir- 
tuoso contest. The selection of M. Szigeti by the French 
authorities is not without significance, considering that he 
is a Hungarian, and therefore an “ex-enemy.” He is the 
successor of Henri Marteau at the Conservatory of Geneva. 


New York to Have Municipal Conservatory 

New York City will soon have a municipal conservatory 
for music, drama and the other fine arts. See story on 
pages 22 and 23. 
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SONG ECHOES FROM THE OLD SOUTH 


The Story of Some Negroes of Early Post-Bellum Days and of Their Songs, 
Many of Which Have Never Before Been Recorded 


musical notation be made, it is impossible to con- 

vey through any black and white agency the exact 
effect of these old songs of the old slaves and their children 
and their children’s children among whom I was born and 
reared. The music itself is anything but cultural. When 
sung it must flow freely and untrammeled by conventional 
restraints. The negro himself regularly introduced new little 
turns and miniature variations, but he sang them always 
seriously and with respect and feeling, although white peo- 
ple heretofore have affected to think even his religious songs 
were “funny.” It must be remembered that I am speaking 
of genuine folk song, most of it perhaps handed down for 
generations, and of a very simple and primitive people and 
of their very natural and sincere expression through the 
medium of their music, and that therein lies (at this late 
day when serious interest is revived in it) its beauty and 
its value to the musical folklore of our country. In this 
article | have room for only a few of the old negro religious 
and occupational songs, the latter term broadly covering his 
love, work and pastime songs and giving an authentic and 
an intimate view of him—a sort of thumbnail sketch of 
both the singer and his song. 


ITH whatever care the words of the songs that 
follow be recorded, and however cleverly their 


Monroe THE Psycuic. 


Monroe Brown was coal black (and, by the way, where 
are all the real black ones now—did you ever think of that? 
Is this another one of his “native qualities” disappearing 
under “white influences ?”)—but as I say, Monroe was coal 
black, and as is often the combination, had a predominance 
of white in his eyes. His bodily movements were slow and 
he was temperamentally silent, but his eyes were quick and 
shifty. The same description holds good for “Old Kit,” a 
fat and lazy mule, only the quick and shifty part applied 
at times mostly to her heels. Monroe slowly followed his 
mule down the long furrows, holding his head poised and 
suspended slightly to one side, not so much to watch his 
task as not to disturb his dream. His only perceptible move- 
ments were to hold his plow, to walk and to sing. This 
was his song, which sometimes he would whistle and some- 
time he would sing: 

O Lord, do my Lord, 
I break by, baby, 
I break by. 

Here he appeals to his God, thinking of his earthly needs 

just wants to “git er long,” to “break by”’—and at the 
bottom of it all in a very natural and human way there is 
woman—his “baby.” 

A strikingly beautiful melody of intrinsic worth carries 
these simple words, which Monroe would sing by the hour 
in his droning tones: 


1, LAY MY HEAD. 


Sa 
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And then add a second verse: 

Police, Police, why don’ you turn me loose, 
An’ let me leave dis here Caliboose, 

Monroe was psychic about the dinner hour; he used 
neither sun nor watch, but when 12 o’clock came, Monroe 
“stuck his plow” and Kit understood him perfectly. Monroe 
only sang when he was at his field work; at all other times 
he was as silent as he was idle. 


Live.y OLtver. 


Oliver Jones was the exact opposite of Monroe Brown. 
He was a high strung and wiry negro, with the skin drawn 
tight over his bony face and body. In repose (which he 
seldom was) he looked like the mummy of old Rameses the 
Third. Oliver was also distinctly a plow hand. He 
plowed “Beck,” a high stepping, naturally restless, bony 
old mule, the mate to lazy Kit. They were well mated— 
Oliver and Beck. I can see him now pumping out jerky 
explosive laughter, as he hollered, “Le’s go, Babe;” and as 
he left the “big house” yard and the other “boys” for the 
nearby field, he would hold up his plow by the handle with 
one strong hand and skip it along until he “struck” his fur- 
row. Then, as old Beck, shaking the dew of the early 
morning from her restless flank, struck a stiff and steady 
gait, with the plow turning the rich and steaming soil, Oliver 
would open up: 


2. OH, CHARGE HIM. 











BY GEORGE A. MILLER 


Copyrighted, 1922, by The Musical Courier Company. 





EORGE A. Miller, author of this article on 
genuine negro songs, is a native of South 
Carolina. He was born and reared on a planta- 
tion in intimate association with many of the old 
ex-slaves and their children and learned at first 
hand from them the songs which are re 
here, many of which the negroes themselves have 
now forgotten. Unfortunately, even with a care- 
fully made musical notation, only an approximate 
idea can be given of how the songs actually sound 
when sung by the negroes themselves. r. Mil- 
ler, in his lecture-recital on the subject, which he 
will present extensively next season, imitates 
them with striking fidelity and the result is some- 
thing quite unique in music. His demonstration 
of the themes have so interested two leading mu- 
sicians, Albert Spalding and Percy Grainger, that 
they are both utilizing some of them in composi- 
tions which will soon be completed. 

The musician will find many things to interest 
him in these songs—for instance. the orderly key 
progression in “Woo blo de oodle” (No. 6), the 
strikingly ingenious and original melody in 
“Cayn’t yo live ’umble” (No. 9), and some of the 
song texts have a simple originality and force 
that is impressive—see “Ha! ha! My Darlin’ 
Chile” for a secular text or “A-Emen Chullun” 
for a Bible story told in the simplest possible 
language. 

Several years ago Mr. Miller first called atten- 
tion to these unknown negro originals in a short 
article in the Musical Courier which attracted 
much attention at the time and was reprinted 
almost in full by the Literary Digest.—Editor’s 

ote. 











“Spoken: “Git Up Here, Beck!” 
Oh mule, oh mule move lively, 

Oh move on down de line, 

You got ter make er livin’ 

Fer dat lil’l gal of mine. 


Sroxen: “Wo Haw Here, Bane!” 
Oh babe, oh Baby dahrlin’, 
Oh lis’en whut I say! 


Gwine ter buy yer lit'l finger ring, 
Gwine pint de wed’n day, 


And as Oliver would swing his plow down another furrow, 
he would shift his song as though it were but the chorus 
to the other, and sing: 

Comin’ down, comin’ down, comin’ down to Jordan 
Den er ha, hae, ha mye Lord, en de mornin’ er ha, hae, ha mye Lord! 

(And about this time there was a certain little barefoot 
boy, with stone bruises, stumped toes, dew poisoning an’ 
everything, following Oliver Jones with his mule and his 
song, and though he didn’t know it, he was being deeply 
impressed—and he wasn’t to forget.) 


A Frevp Leaner. 

Oliver Swillin had a very numerous family, some twelve 
or fourteen. I particularly remember three of them—Tildy, 
Tayebaker and Teobonia. It is aside from the point that 
Oliver Swillin was a sort of a preacher and that on one 
occasion my father found a large amount of seed cotton 
concealed beneath his cabin floor that belonged—not to 
Oliver. Tilly was a leader, a great hoe hand, and during the 
daytime in working hours was possessed of a religious fer- 
vor that was sometimes almost hysterical. It seemed to 
buoy her up and kept her attuned to her work. She sang 
with an exuberation that made you forget she was any- 
thing short of an inspired leader, which perhaps, after all, 
she was, in a way, with her cotton field full of singing hoe 
hands. Listen: 

JusiLee Sona. 


Somebody ber’d en de graveyahrd, 
Somebody ber'’d en de sea, 

Gwine ter get up en de mohrnin’ shoutin’, 
Gwine ter soun de Jubilee, 

Somebody di’n en de mountin, 

Somebody di’n en de baid, 

Gwine ter get up en de mohrnin’ shoutin’, 
Gwine ter rise up fum de daid, 


Cuorvus 


Ef you git dare befo’ I do, 
You run an tell de Lord I’m er comin’ on too, 


Gwine ter see Mary an’ Mahrtha, 

Gwine ter see Peter an’ Paul, 

Gwine ter see de Blessed Savyer, 

Er zidin’ over all, 

Den come up brether’n an Sister’n, 

Lay down yer earthly load, 

Gwine ter wake up en de mohrnin’ shoutin’ 
Forever wid my Lord. 


Cnorvus 


Somebody shoutin’ Hallelujah, 
Somebody cryin’ Amen, 

Somebody waitin’ fer de Jedgment 
Somebody prayin’ fer de end, 
Heahr me when I give yer wahrnin’ 
Lord gwine ter call de roll. : 
Las days er comin’ en de mohrnin; 
Have mercy on my soul, 


Cuorvus 


Gable gwine ter soun’ de trumpet 

David gwine ter play on de harp, 

Ain't no sinners gwine ter be dere, 

Nothin’ but de puoh en hahrt. 

Gwine ter put on de clean white gahrment, 

‘Cordin’ ter de holy wohrd, 

Gwine ter stan’ en de presence uv meh Master, 

An’ all look erlike erfo' God. E 





And then they would keep time with their hoes, with a 
backward and forward stroke, a kind of a “lick and a 
promise” to this song, “Coronation” : 

3. CORONATION. 
Alle Med? (Conspirite) 
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Sister don’t you think it bes’, 
Hep crown Him Lord of all, 
Bear de witness en yo breas; 
Hep crown Him Lord of all. 
(Chorus: ‘‘Las’ trump, etc.’’) 


There could be no restraint either in motion or emotion; 
there was nothing to stop the flood-gates of feeling, and, 
what was also quite important, the rhythmic stroke of the 
hoe. 

Aunt Sara oF THE “Battitn’ Bone.” 

Aunt Sara Warren was our washwoman—sometimes our 
cook. She and one other only, in all the days of my boy- 
hood down on the farm, did this work for us—so steadfast 
were our old servitors, even during those days of shift and 
settle, and shift again. She was a deeply religious woman; 
her smile had fairly to break through the crust of her 
austerity, and yet all the time her heart was loyal and right. 
Unconscious loyalty, perhaps, was a part of her religion 
She was very high and lean. She was at her best at the 
“battling board,” that is, with the “wash pot,” the “wash 
“board” and the “battling stick,” a sort of an animated per- 
ambulating laundry all within herself. This was Aunt 
Sara’s great song, in a minor key; truly a masterpiece : 


4. LAMENT. 
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Trouble gwine ter wea’y me down, in de mornin’, 
Trouble gwine ter wea’y me down, I believe it, 
Trouble gwine ter wea’'y me down, God knows it, 
Trouble gwine ter wea’y me down. ° 
is’ so de tree fall, jis’ so it lie, 
is’ so de sinner live, jis’ so he die—den 
Cuorvus 
Trouble gwine to, etc, 


Sometimes Aunt Sara would sing another song in a 
peculiar tempo, and accentuate every syncopation with a 
stroke of the battling stick. The poem in this song is, 
incidentally, most beautiful : 


“A-EmMen CHULLUN.” 
When Chris’ was walkin’ hure on earth 
Some said He was er spy, 
He heal de bline an’ raise de dead, 
thou an prophesy—chullun. 
Crorus 
A-Emen Chullun, A-Emen Chullun, 
A-Emen Chullun, A-Emen, A-Emen! 
Er sinful ’ooman kiss His robe 
En fall upon de flo, 
En Chris’ He rais her up en say 
“Go thou and sin no mo”’—chullun. 
Cuorvus 
Three fishes en er loaf uv bread 
Wus all dey was fur fude, 
But Chris’ ite tek dis little bit 
En feeds de multitude—chullun. 


Cuorvus 
En when dey hang Him on de cross 
En stab His body thoo, 
“Forgive dem Father,” Jesus said— 
“Dey known not what de do,”—Chullun. 

It was in the little cabin home, where the happy company 
most enthusiastically engaged in the songs and pastimes 
that were near and dear to the hearts and habits of the 
negroes, that we find them unrestrained and natural. Here 
is one song especially typical—a great social and pastime 
song: “Walkin’ on de Green Grass”—a man and woman, 
the “lady choosin’ de gem’en,” would walk or dance up and 
down in the midst of the company, all the others looking 
on, sometimes handpatting, with syncopated triple time, as 
an accompaniment, together with some one on the side line 
calling time until relieved by another, thus: “Woo de, rip 
er, tap er, rip er, tap er, hoo dad-dlee de bum. Woo bing! 
chu chu!” (Repeat ad infinitum.) One couple after the 
other thus dancing until all of them had “walked on de green 
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grass” at the “Infair” or “Hot Supper.” It was on such 
occasions that they raised money for the church or some 
other benevolent purpose. 


“WALKIN’ ON DE GREEN Grass.” 


Walkin’ on de green grass, dusky, dusky dark, 
Walkin’ on de green grass, dusky, dusky, dark, 
So fair so’ pretty I chose you as er lily, 
Han’ me down yo’ pretty lil’ han’, 
An’ take er walk wid me—wo! 
Dogs in de woods, treein’ up squirrel, 
My true love is de beauty of de worl’, 
Miss Dinah she love sugar in her tea. 
Miss Dinah she love candy, 
Miss Dinah she can steal all er roun’ 
P And kiss dem pretty boys handy.” 

The dance wound up with a big kiss and then the contribu- 
tion to the common pot, by the purchase of some of the 
food—hot gingerbread, ‘lasses candy, hot peanuts, hot 
popcorn, hot ’taters, hot pies, fried chicken—all contributed, 


most of it from very mysterious sources. 


CHESTLY OF THE PriMROSE PatuH. 

Chestly Brown was Monroe Brown’s brother. They didn’t 
look alike. They never spoke to each other, although there 
was no enmity between them that I knew of—just two ut- 
terly different sorts of colored boys. Chestly had wavy hair 
—not kinky. Chestly was copper colored—not black. 
Chestly was a dandy—not' a field hand. Chestly was a 
cynic, and literally curled his lip at life, though he took 
everything good naturedly. We boys admired Chestly, and 
he liked that, though he took it in the most nonchalant man- 
ner. He liked the easy way—the Primrose Path—and he 
was most worldly wise, though he had never been out of 
Anderson County as far as | knew. This was his song, 
“The Traveler” : 

I played cayads in London, I played cayads in Spain, 
I’se gwine back to New York to play cayads again, 

There was another one of Chestly’s songs that had a pe- 
culiar, unusual twist to it, a real “big” work song, which calls 
for a leader and a chorus refrain on the repeated words 
and on the last line of each verse, all keeping time with their 
picks : 

“RAILROADIN’.” 
“Workin’ on de long Georgia line, Georgia line, 
Workin’ on de long Georgia line, Oh Lord, 
Workin’ on de long Georgia line, Georgia line, 
En I don no whut in de worl’ um gwine to do, Lord. 
Oh, meh Donie got er hole en de wall, en de wall, 
Meh Donie got er hole in de wall, Oh, Lord. 


Oh, mey Donie got er hole en de wall, en de wall, is 
En er don no whut in de worl’, um gwine ter do, Lord. 


Then, at the end, came the “holler”: 
5. RAILROAD “HOLLER.” 


ox’ here cae de beif- ez! 








(To a negro then a railroad—a most comprehensive 
term—was a mechanical miracle, and a heifer the friskiest 
thing that moved.) 

It is conceivable that Chestly might have swung a pick in 
a railroad gang (either free or chain) once upon a time, a 
very short time, though the last verse sounds very much more 
like Chestly—that he could visit his “Donie” in her little 
“hole in de wall,” which is another name for her home. I 
knew him at his best, sitting down cosily in a corncrib, 
shucking corn of a rainy day, telling us of his marvelous 
experiences and great aspirations, 

IsHAM, THE PHILOSOPHER. 


Isham Moore was a bachelor, also a philosopher. He had 
all the physical earmarks of a colored gentleman, and a 
man of parts. Had he been educated in his day and time, 
he would probably have been very unhappy, for at times 
he was given to “stud’n” (thinking) and became quite 
- morose. He grew a very pretentious mustache, which quite 
distinguished him, and he had a quiet sense of humor. He 
sang some quaint songs and he laughed at them in his quiet, 
winning way. “Isum” was a master with the women, though 
nobody ever saw him with one. Here was one of Isum’s 
little favorites in major and minor ad lib.: 


“Ha! Ha! My Darin’ Cute.” 


Somebody stole my lit’l black dog, 

I wish dey’d bring him back, 

He run de seed-tick thoo’ de fence, 

En de chigger thoo de crack. 

Seed tick is my ridin’ hoss, 

Chigger is my mule, : 

Gwine on down to de white folks house, 
Oh, nigger, ain’t you er fool 


Corvus 


Den—Ha, ha, mi darlin’ chile, ha, ha, I say, 
Wo, ha, ha, my darlin’ chile, got no whar to stay. 


Ole Massa bought er yaller gal, 
Fetch er fum de Souf, : 
Hair growed so tight upon her haid 
Could not shet her mouf, 

Ole Massa built er fine house, 
Sixteen stories high 

Every story in dat house 

Filled wid chicken pie. 


Peaches in de summer time, 
Apples in de fall 

I don git de gal I want 
Won’ have none er tall, 

Ef I had er scoldin’ wife 
*Hoop’er sho’s you born, 

Tek er down ter New Orleans 
En trade er off fer corn. 


Han’ me down my bam-o-ral, 
Han’ me down my shawl, | 
Han’ me down mos’ ev’ything 
’Cep my waterfall, 

You go down de new cut road, 
I go down de lane, 

You git dar erfo I do, 

Talk wid Liza Jane. 


“Brue Ltas.” 

“Blue Lias,” who was “so black ‘till he was blue,” as 
they said, was a pure African and glad of it, and a fast 
worker, He could pick 400 pounds of cotton a day and did 
it almost every day. (So could his sister, America 
Indian Ola Rice, who was, if anything, a little 
blacker tha “blue.”) Two hundred pounds was a 
“high average for good cotton pickers. Blue was 
temperamentally alert. He was on the qui vive for 
everything in life. His great explosive expression was 
“Boom! Den I shot de nigger!” Then he would laugh 
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convulsively way, down in his chest. I’ve seen Blue Lias 
turn up a five gallon can of kerosene oil over his shoulder 
and take several big swallows and then sweat it out over 
his oily hide. I want you t6 note Elias Rice’s own peculiar 
idea of melody! I think you will say that it is unique and 
most expressive. Musicians will understand this little phase 
of music and recognize a value of which, of course, Blue 
was entirely unconscious, but he enjoyed it just the same, and 
there were others. When he saw it was about to rain he 
would suspend his rapid action (he reminded one of a playful 
bull yearling) whatever his work was, just long enough to 

















look up and sing: 
6. “WOO BLO DE OODLE.” 
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(Pause, then work.) 
(Then stop and sing.) 
( Pause.) 


Look like er cloud er risin’. 
Woo blo de oodle, 
Look like er rain er fallin’, 
Woo blo de oodle.” 
(And then, after a pause) 
Look like er storm er comin’! 
(Then he would suddenly exclaim) 
Boom! den I shot de nigger.” 
and break for cover. 


Where did Lias get his idea of correct and harmonious 
musical progression? His theme was of nature or natural 
phenomena and he sang as he felt about it. I wonder how 
truly he expressed the idea of “er storm er comin’ ?” 

Jerry’s Banyo Sone. 


Jerry Johnson was a renter on our plantation, a fine type, 
a good man and an intelligent negro. There were several 
of Jerry’s songs, widely different in theme. “Old Granny 
Hare” was a most peculiar one, These are the words: 


“Otp GRANNY Hare,” 
Old Granny Hare whut yer doin’ dare, 
Runnin’ down de hillside hard as you can tare, 
Wo Law Mam, look at Sam, 
Sottin’ in de corner soppin’ out de pan. 


Wo Law Loo-oo—Shall I do, 
I got a wife an er sweetheart too, 
Wo! Look back, look back, Daddy shot er bear, 
Hit him en de eyeball, never tech er hair. 
This is another one of Jerry’s songs, a “banjo song,” 
quite syncopated, full of funny skips which the banjo fills 
in most attractively : 


7. “GIT ERLONG HOME.” 
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The last time I saw Jerry Johnson, just a few years ago 
on a visit to my old home, all the scenes were utterly 
changed; yet there was Jerry—the same old Jerry—with 
kindlier lines in his face and a few gray hairs. He had 
two great, fat mules, a fine growing crop of cotton, and 
his check for a considerable amount was honored at our old 
bank. Jerry may be able to stand in the middle and almost 
throw a rock off his land, when, as he said, “You all couldn’t 
see off’n yourn,” and yet with all the acres and all the stock, 
I question if financially Jerry isn’t better off today than we 
were then. 

Tue Barser SHop QuARTET. 


Sam Reed, Yance McGee, Joe Norris and Billy Cowan, 
the latter known as “Aromatic Bill,” were sports-night- 
roamers, out every night, either playing “cayrds” (Seven 
Up) usually for tobacco (anything from a chew to a plug), 
possum hunting or sparking their donies, perhaps all three 
in the one night. They were all great and most melodious 
“hoo-daddlers.” Their mellow voices blended wonderfully 
in this great, reverberating “Yoodle” or “Hoo daddle” (so 
called by the “po’ whites,” but more appropriately “Wo-de-oo- 
dle”), sung only at night, the very essence of negro melody: 


8. “THE HOO DADDLE.” 




















A 
My old colored friends now began to be modernized. 
They sang “part songs”—lead, first and second tenor and 
bass. The first time I ever heard real “barber-shop” chords 
really to know and recognize them, was in a great song 
these boys sang, and made immensely popular locally with 
both white and black-—“Whar’ was Eva when She Died.” 
It is “barber-shop” of the most aggravated and virulent 
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type. I am sure every one would recognize it. It has never 
occurred to us to flee from it as a disease, for we have 
embraced it along with our other musical epidemics, 

Conscious syncopation as such was then undreamed of. 
It had to come some years later, so the story goes, from 
the colored slums of Memphis, Tenn., out of all of which 
has grown our present day “jazz”—regret it or not, but in 
the evolution of American folk music, these new notes 
have taken their place. “Where was Eva when She Died” 
was usually sung in quartet form. It called for very close 
harmony and fell so pat on the suspended chords as some- 
times to cause the obsessed and enthusiastic quartet to 
break from its affectionate stranglehold around each other’s 
neck, shout with delight, and indulge in some wild and 
exuberant and entirely irrelevant exclamations, as, for in- 
stance, when “Stuttering Sam” would say, “M-M-Mr.Fant, 
Oh! Oh! M-M-Mr. Constable—P-p-please take d’dat d-d- 
dead n-n-nigger o-off d-de side w-walk.” Yance would 
spin around and laugh and scream falsetto-like, Bill would 
give his staccato guttural grunts, and Joe would exclaim 
“Odzigity!” And then with a scream of delight they'd 
jump together and lock up for another round, only to ex- 
plode again at the next great barber-shop chord, 


“Waar Wus Eva Wuen Sue Diep.” 


Oh! War wus Eva, when she died, 

Sleepin’, when she died, 
When de leaves turn red, when de leaves turn red—en fall, 
Good nite, good nite—I'll remember you in my dreams 
When de leaves turn red, when de leaves turn red—en fall, 


Tue “Goria,” 

George Sadler was a ditcher, a drainer of the bottom 
lands, a man of prodigious strength, who could throw a 
huge shovelful of thick, blue mud with the least apparent 
effort—only a grunt—from the bottom of the ditch ten feet 
deep to exactly the spot on the bank where it belonged. We 
called Sadler “The Gorilla.” He had a small, flattish head, 
with wiry kinky hair tufted down nearly to his eyebrows, 
saucer eyes set wide apart, a large nose, flattened close to his 
face, a mouth split almost literally from ear to ear, crunch- 
ing jaws and a great bull neck; extra broad shoulders, a 
waist as small as a woman’s, long spiral dangling legs, and 
feet like hams, with long, suspended arms, so long that he 
could almost scratch the calf of his legs without bending 
his body—this was George Sadler, “The Gorilla.” 

George Sadler was a good singer; his voice was as soft 
as a zephyr and as smooth as velvet. He was also a good 
whistler, copying his notes from nature. He sang a pecu- 
liar guttural song. I have never known what his words 
signified—I have an idea, but I will not attempt to describe 
it. There were only these two lines: 

Gaulman, Gaulman, Gaulman day, 
And er one two dunkum die. 


SPIRITUALS, 





Here is one of the negro’s great religious or revival songs, 
a true “spiritual,” often roared out in a great shouting 
chorus: 


9, “CAYN’T YO’ LIVE ’'UMBLE?” 
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And now, what do we learn of ourselves in this music? 
There has been here presented a varied and original group 
of what is, in my opinion, genuine and unadulterated folk 
song, coming from a large portion of our population, ut- 
tered at a crucial and important period of our national life, 
straight from the heart and close to nature, all springing 
from elemental human experience and the impulses of the 
bottom strata of our plain people. These, it seems to 
me, must largely form the background of our folk music; 
they are the echoes reverberating through the lives of our 
people; they form the dominant note, they are the funda- 
mental harmonies in the spirit of America. Can we hear in 
any concrete way the basic music of the people? Has it 
color, form or life recognizable to our conscious thought? 
Do we sense America in it? 





Flonzaleys Sail on Mauretania 


At the close of a season in this country and Canada which 
aggregated ninety-two concerts, the Flonzaley Quartet 
sailed for England, April 4, on the Mauretania. Since the 
first concert given November 8, the quartet has been heard 
in twenty-six states and seven Canadian cities. Owing to 
the general demand for return engagements, the itinerary 
for next season will be practically a duplicate of the one 
just concluded. 

Between April 21 and 27 the quartet will give concerts 
in London, Paris, Brussels and Antwerp. Then, in May, 
will come the first tour of Spain, which will open with a 
concert at Madrid, At the conclusion of this tour the quar- 
tet will enjoy a brief period of rest, then will meet in Swit- 
zerland to rehearse the programs for next season. 


Bernardine Grattan to Sing for Radiophone 


The date and time has finally been announced for the 
recital to be given at the Newark radio station by Ber- 
nardine Grattan, coloratura soprano. This has been fixed for 
April 28, which is a Friday, at 9 p. m., Radio WJZ, wave 
length 360 meters. 
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New York Trio 


The New York Trio presented compositions by Beetho- 
ven exclusively, comprising trios, op. 1, in E flat major, and 
op. 97, in B flat major, as well as sonata for piano and 
violin, op. 47 (“Kreutzer”), at its third and last concert of 
the season on March 27 in Aeolian Hall. 

An entire evening of Beethoven is rather a heavy diet, but 
as presented by these three master musicians it afforded 
continual delight. Every minute detail of light and shade, 
as well as rhythmic precision and majesty, was religiously 
brought out, which made the concert one of extraordinary 
charm and transplanted the audience for the time being 
from Mother Earth to celestial surroundings. 

The concert opened with the trio, op. 1, which was fol- 
lowed by the famous “Kreutzer” sonata and closed with 


the trio, op. 97. Both trios were presented with excellent 
effect, while in the sonata both Messrs. Adler and Guidi 
not only revealed their extraordinary musicianship but their 
virtuosity as well. A very large audience attended. 


Ruth Kemper 

Assisted by Henry Holden Huss, composer-pianist, and 
Ethel Grow, contralto, Ruth Kemper gave a violin recital 
on March 27 at the Waldorf-Astoria before a distinguished 
audience which included a number of musicians and ama- 
teurs prominent in the world of music. The program opened 
with a colorful performance of Mr. Huss’ sonata for violin 
and piano in G minor, op. 19, played by Miss Kemper and 
Mr. Huss. It is a brilliant and beautiful work, full of pleas- 
ing melody and forceful rhythms and developed in masterly 
fashion. Its rendition u this occasion left nothing to be 
desired, Miss Kemper's fine tone blending perfectly with the 
sonorous clarity of the composer’s interpretation of his own 
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BINSTER GIES 
FINE RECITAL 


OTED YORK TENOR SINGS 
mone OCIATIVE AUDIENCE 
Iw MARTINS FERRY—AN 
ARTIST OF BARE GIFTS 


The, above program, with’ many en- 
cores, was given before a very appreci- | th, 


charch in Martins Ferry last night. In|© 
this. recital Mr. Gunster displayed aj\‘‘T 


a fine manly personality which won the 
audience’ right- at the start. Mr. Gun- 
ster’s singing grew more and more in 


gressed. His singing is of the type zhat 
carries many fine shading and tone col- 
ofs that do not allow the program to 
grow monotonous in any war. Each song 
was an individual number. in itself, as 
each demanded a@ different mood and in- 
terpretation, Here his artistry showed 


manner. “The Volga Boat Song” was 


not many sdngs on thep rogram but that 


Near again. “The Great Awakening,” 
by Kramer, is one of the most dramatic 


type can aing, and this with a true and 
definite understanding of the “Spiri- 


Bateés,” by O'Hara, was another song 
that he gaye a most unusual interpreta- 
tion, 


Has Hare Gifts. 

Mr. Gunster ts an artist of rare gifts, 
His voice is rich, mellow, with reso- 
nance and’ excellent volume, a breath 
support that wam used with skill, and 
he, i an intelligent interpreter of; 
lyrics, There’is a quality in Mr. Gua 
eters voice t istender yet’ mascn- 





heroic moods as the song requires, and 
is artiatic in every respect. 


gaged to assist 
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ative audience at the First Presbyterian | , 6. 


most lovely tenor voice,. superb diction 
ané splendid musicianship, coupled with oe 


favor as the lengthy program pro- Pr 


to its best advantage. ‘“Secrecy,”. by } 
Wolf, and “The Asra,” by Rubinstein, Kh 
wete master ‘songs done in a masterful ne 


eo enchantingly sung that it should have | BO! 
been repeated, and, in fact, there are) ph: 
the audience would have been glad to wh 


of tht fine American songs that are be- | De 
ing used so extensively on programs, hac 
and Mr. Gunster gave @ very thrilling | sto 
interpretation of this .In his Negro! sh, 
Spirituais he sang as only singers of his ow 


tuals” ae they should be sung. “Leetle M 


ed 
of 
Hne, He singe J gentler manner or in oa 


Mr. Gunster has been en- 
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"| — Splendid Recital] « 

a| yresmio @enster Senders Beautiful 

a Program at Martins Ferry 

t By ROBERT PERMAR 







Mr. Frederick Gunster, American ly-j a 
ric tenor, sang @ distinctive and beauti-| ;,, 
ful program in the First Prebyterian v 
church at Martins Ferry, iast night. i 
He came under the ausplices of the 
Lecture-Recital Club who deserve the 
appreciation of the music-lovers for this 
splendid effort. It Was a pretentious 
undertaking for an organization of this 
sort. Gunster is an artist of unusual 
attainments. His work is slowly and 
surely coming into the recognition that 
it deserves. It therefore reflects honor 
upon the committee, under the able dir- 
ection of Mrs, Neilly, to sponsor a re- 
cital of this value. May their future 
efforts be as successful as this one, It 
is our belief that they will if this stand- 
ard is kept, 

While I would have liked to hear Mr. 
Gunster sing an oratorio aria (a field in 
which he has attracted very cordial 
notice) the program he presented was 
of genuine musical importance ‘and of 
admirable balance. The first group in- 
cluded two of the best known modern 
French classics, Rabey's “Jos Yeux” and 
Fourdrain's “Ma Maison”, and Gluck's 
austere and lovely “Qpdel mio dolce ar- 
dor,” a work of cameo-like, pristine 
beauty. Gunater’s true‘ legato, suave 
and fully controlled, and his purity of 
tohe was heard in this fine old aria to 
excellent advantage. Grieg's “A Swan” 
and “In a Boat,” Hugo Wolf's “Secrecy” 
(one of the greatest of his magnificent 

Meder), and Rubenstein’s “The 

Aera” were his second group. It was 
Gunster‘'s singing of Grieg that made 
the ynetropolitan critic praise him worm- | 
ly. Ge did them finely. His musician's 
conception, his ingratiating quality, and 
his wise use of the nuance brought into 
the interpretation of Greig’s master 
songs the beauty and innate power that 
ig their essence. Twelve widely diver- 
sified songs, with four encores, complet- 
ed the program. Most interesting a- 
mong them were: Dvorak's poignantly 
beautiful “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me,” (the difficulty of which, by the 
is of the deceptive sim- 
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fan's “hala” and, "kitty My Love, Wil 
P 2 » My Love, Wi 
— Marry Me” (old Ulster): which 


artistic its of the only gen- 
uine folk m that we possess). 

There is a certain charm in Gunster'n 
singing. We hope to hear him again 
He is well worth any one attention who 
is interested in good music adequately 
interpreted. And our cheer and felicit- 
atons to the Lec ecital Club for 
having the courage to give this splendid 
evening. 
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score. Miss Kemper was again heard in Mendelssohn’s con- 
certo, which was made interesting by her force of person- 
ality and individuality, and in three smaller pieces, among 
which A. Walter Kramer’s “Eklog” was of outstanding 
beauty. Miss Kemper terminated her part of the program 
by a vivid rendition of Wieniawski’s polonaise in A. She 
was received throughout with most hearty manifestations 
of approval. : F 

Miss Grow is always delightful, and especially so in such 
songs as were listed on this program—a group of five from 
the modern French and half a dozen gems by Mr. Huss, 
who could not wish for a more gifted interpreter. Miss 
Grow possesses a voice of a warm, velvety quality that 
would be agreeable to listen to even if it were not controlled 
by the skill and intelligence which this highly musical artist 
gives to it. The fact that Miss Grow has had the advantage 


of being brought up in musical surroundings, and the in- - 


comparable foundation of musical antecedents is manifest 
in all that she does. She is an artist of the first order. 


Charles Carver 


It was an excellent program, presented with a splendid 
sonority of tone and an artistic finish quite unusual and 
showing a steady progress towards a manifestly high goal, 
which Charles Carver presented to an enthusiastic audience 
on Monday afternoon, March 27, at Aeolian Hall. That 
old reliable, Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” 
was the opening number, followed immediately by three 
songs of Robert Franz—‘“The Sea Hath Its Pearls,” “Born 
of a Pain Undying” and “Marie at the Lattice.” Mr. Carver 
at once established himself in the good graces of his audi- 
ence, and the enthusiasm waxed steadily throughout the 
program, which included the “Sapphic Ode” of Brahms, 
Grieg’s “The Way of the World,” “Ruhe meine Seele” and 
“Heimliche Aufforderung” of Strauss, “In the Silence of 
Night” and “The Lord Is Risen,” Laparra’s “Des Pas des 
Sabots,” a charming old French song (“An Passant par la 
Lorraine”), two songs by Mr. La , Ste (“Longing” and 
“Heart Mislaid”), closing with two Mexican folk songs. 
Of these, special praise is due his rendition of “Heimliche 
Aufforderung,” the two numbers by Rachmaninoff and the 
two by Mr. La Forge. Mr. Carver is gifted with a nat- 
urally big voice of unusual beauty and range, the develop- 
ment of which has been one of steady progress. Added to 
this is a stage presence, straightforward and manly, which 
cannot fail to attract. The artist was obvious in all he did, 
and his enthusiastic audience manifested its desire to have 
the program lengthened by the addition of encores, which 
he graciously accorded. 

Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, acted as his accom- 
panist, playing without any notes in accordance with his 
inevitable custom, and giving to the singer that invaluable 
support and sympathetic help for which the name of La 
Forge has become noted. 


Chamber Music Art Society 


Combinations of strings and wind instruments in chamber 
music form are always pleasing to the musician. How much 
the general public may enjoy it is problematical, but, at all 
events, there was a good sized audience at the concert of 
the Chamber Music Art Society at Town Hall on March 
27, and it seemed to enjoy the music, especially the diver- 
tissement by Albert Roussel and the Schubert octet. As 
for the Brahms trio for piano, clarinet and cello—well, it 
was by Brahms, and opinions differ on the subject of this 
composer more than even upon the subject of the moderns. 
Some like him inordinately and compare him with the Bee- 
thoven; others cannot see any beauty in his melodic line. 
Certainly it is music worth playing because of the excellence 
of the workmanship that went into the making of it, and the 
trio was excellently played on this occasion, the players 
being Charles Hart (piano), Georges Grisez (clarinet), 
and Percy Such (cello). Other members of the organiza- 
tion who took part in this concert were Cyril Towbin, vio- 
lin; Karl Kraeuter, violin; Nicolai Moldavan, viola; Arthur 
Lora, flute; John Schon, bassoon; Albert Marsh, oboe, and 
Arthur Geithe, horn. The ensemble was uniformly excel- 
lent; there was commendable precision of attack and good 
tonal balance. The playing of Albert Marsh, oboist, was 
especially notable for its beauty and artistic finish. 


MARCH 28 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra: Cornelius 
Van Vliet Soloist 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem Mengetberg con- 
ducting, at the Metropolitan Opera House on Tuesday 
evenihg, March 28, repeated two numbers from recent pro- 
grams—Bach B minor suite, No. 2, and the Tschaikowsky 
“Pathetique” symphony, The other number for the evening 
was the D’Albert cello concerto, played by the orchestra’s 
first cellist, Cornelius Van Vliet. Mr. Van Vliet has been 
known and valued in New York for several years as a solo- 
ist. His performance of this seldom heard concerto was 
of the first rank. His technic is impeccable, his tone excel- 
lent, and his musicianship of the highest quality. The con- 
certo itself, absent from New York programs for many 
years, is a melodious, effective work, and it lost none of its 
effectiveness in the splendid performance given it by Mr. 
Van Vliet, who was repeatedly recalled by the audience. 


Philadelphia Orchestra: Hans Kindler Soloist 


With Hans Kindler as soloist and Stokowski in his usual 
supremely excellent form as or, the Carnegie Hall 
concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra on the evening of 
March 28 was a memorable occasion. The interest was also 
enhanced by the fact that Strauss’ tone poem, “Tod und 
Verklarung”—Death and Transfiguration—was played, giv- 
ing an opportunity for a comparison between the compos- 
ers’ own conducting of this stupendous and inspired work and 
the conducting of Stokowski. And the curious part about 
it is that, in the opinion of not a few musicians who were 
heard to express their views on this occasion, Strauss came 
off second best. That was also the opinion of this reviewer. 
Strauss is no doubt weary of repeating over and over again 
these compositions of many years _ Youth has given 
way to age, and the youthful ardor that led to those won- 


derful early compositions has gone the way of all earthl 
things. . But, however that may be—and it is at best a And 
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guess—certainly Stokowski has lost none of his ardor, 
and he brings out every ounce of force and beauty that there 
is in this amazing orchestration, such orchestration as no 
one but Strauss ever conceived or executed. 

Comparison was possible on this occasion with Wagner's 
early inspiration, the overture of the “Flying Dutchman” 
being played. This was written when Wagner was about 
the same age as was Strauss when he wrote his tone poem. 
The comparison is highly interesting: the melodic inven- 
tion in the Wagner overture is of the highest order while 
there is little of any moment in the Strauss poem. And yet 
the Strauss poem is highly expressive. It is really a great 
work, undoubtedly, but its invention is of another kind, not 
the kind that gives the promise of lasting supremacy ‘such 
as is found in the Wagner overture. Which only confirms 
the traditional belief that melody, not color, is the basis of 
music. Let it be said here that Stokowski gave a most tre- 
mendous reading of the overture! He gave it with a 
“punch” that aroused the highest enthusiasm. 

The third orchestral number on the program was Mendels- 
sohn’s Scotch symphony, which may best be passed over in 
silence. Why an orchestra of this calibre should waste its 
time on such trash is hard to see. 

Hans Kindler played a concerto by Eugen d’Albert which 
proved to be a beautiful. work, melodic in parts, brilliant and 
difficult in others, offering opportunity for the display of 
the artist’s fine legato and brilliant technical mastery. Mr. 
Kindler has the sort of tone that penetrates through even 
a heavy orchestration, and the cello part was at no time 
obscured, The music was played with tender plaintiveness 

and robust vivacity in turn, and the contrasting character 
of the composer’s inspiration was perfectly brought forth 
in the great variety of tonal nuance which Mr. Kindler has 
at his command and uses with consummate skill and taste. 
His self-possession and poise added greatly to the charm 
of his performance and the taste and finish of his interpre- 
tation, the crispness of rhythm and perfection of phrasing 
were greatly appreciated. He was enthusiastically received. 


Frederic Dixon 


On Tuesday afternoon of last week Frederic Dixon, pian- 
ist, gave his New York recital at the Town Hall. A small 
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audience fy the artist, who played a rather interesting 

program. He opened with the Andante in F, Beethoven, 
followed by MacDowell’s sonata (“Keltic”) in three move- 
ments. This well known composition was followed by three 
Chopin numbers—nocturne, No 1; etude, No. 5, and scherzo. 
The last group included Rachmaninoff’ 8 prelude, No. 5, and 
closed with Liszt’s “Annees de Pelerinage’ (“Au bord 
d'une Source and Orage”). Mr. Dixon plays with consid- 
erable musicianship and excellent technic. 


Augusta Redyn 


Augusta Redyn, a product of the Oscar Saenger studios, 
gave a debut recital at Aeolian Hall, March 28, Miss Redyn 
is a native of Brooklyn and has pursued her entire musical 
education in this country. She presented a rather uncon- 
ventional program in a pleasing manner. She has a mezzo 
soprano voice of sympathetic quality, especially rich in 
middle register, and sings with evident sincerity and good 
style. “Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges” was particularly well 
given, and another song in her German group—Venetian- 
isch”-——was so well liked by the large audience that it was 
repeated. “L’hiver” was especially interesting because of 
the unusual accompaniment, which was defth played | by 
Emily Miller. Florence M. Grandland’s MS song, 
the River’s Edge,” was an interesting one, written in im 
pressionistic, modern style. The audience also called for a 
repetition of this. 

Miss Redyn has a gracious stage presence and was well 
received. Floral tributes were heaped upon the piano. 
Emily Miller gave artistic support for all the numbers. 
The entire program follows: 


Invocazione di Orfeo (Euridice)..........0+se005 Peri (1560-1625) 

Te SER errr Tt Haydn (1732-1809) 

Divinités du Styx (Alceste)..........06.5. Von Gluck (1714-1787) 

Es muss was wunderbares sein........6s.cccceseereeneees F, Ries 
‘oem by O. von Redewitz 


Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges............... F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdi 
Poem by Heinrich Heine 
pe BP SS PRS rr eS rey or 


Poem by Heinrich Heine 


Mendelssohn- Bartholdi 


Wenctlanh iid anc tek eee So oo oo Senne cesdephitectens Ed, Behm 
From Daumer’s Polydora 
RNa iso's 90's 6 6 44.0 bE T3 Ch aKh 008 aD COHeSsERE Richard Strauss 
Poem by H. v. Gilm 
La GQ Nis 6 cciknen deitias sets vactertens ie . .Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Poem by L. Méia 
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Le Rossignol das Lilas.........ccsceecreeenceees Reynaldo Hahn 


Poem by L. Dauphin, 

POE OSS t hd vids bebe tS 680.0 CURK es CRS Sha Led OeKee ee C, Koechlin 
Poem by Th. de Banville 

OE Ry ee BRE Dig Ca ee Py pee Modest Moussorgsky 
Poem by A. Pouschkine, 

ED: PEON hike eV ci eeeevesscsgensseccectss Charles Martin Loeffler 
Poem by Edgar Allen Poe. 

Ds ce acct bcebnsee ve peers Caneens . Cyril Scott 


te by R. M. W atson. 
At the River's Rios (MS. Florence M, 
Poem a Chinese Foa-man 


Pea ckeas bes eues Grandland 


Hummel 


Poem by F. Philippe 


MARCH 29 


Hallelujah 


Felix Salmond 


Felix Salmond, English cellist, made his debut in this 
country at a recital at Aeolian Hall, March 29. He began 
with three old Italian pieces by Nardini, Veracini and 
Guerini, to accompaniments arranged by Joseph Salmon, of 
Paris. They are delightful things in the typical style of 
the ie century, and their delicacies were excellently 
set forth by Mr. Salmond. It seemed, though, as if his 
French almost-namesake had occasionally been too exuber- 
ant in the arrangements of the accompaniments. The second 
number was the Brahms sonata in F major, the third the 
Lalo concerto, and the final group included an old Irish 
melody, “The Londonderry Air,” arranged by G. O’Connor- 
Morris, and “Melodie” (dedicated to Felix Salmond), by 
Frank Bridge. Frank Bibb was at the piano, and the sonata 
was given such a sympathetic reading as only two fine art 
ists, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Brahms, can pro- 
duce. _Lalo’s fascinating rhythms sparkled and jumped 
under Mr. Salmond’s bow in the intermezzo and finale of 
the concerto, and the two numbers of the final group were 
played with simplicity and fine musicianship Mr. Salmond 
evidently is (one is tempted to say, “Thank Heaven!”) a 
cello player who cares more for the beauty and dignity of 
the instrument and its music than for its tricks and acro- 
batics. Technic he has in abundance, but it is kept sub- 
servient to the purpose of making music. His instrument 
~a Goffriller, Venice—is a splendid one, and Mr. Salmond 

(Continued on page 35.) 











MARION LOVELL, 
coloratura soprano, who hails from Providence, R. L, 
and had gained recognition in the concert field outside 
of New York prior to her debut at Aeolian Hall early 
this season. She has been winning new successes 
everywhere since then. 





WALTER MILLS, 
who after years of study, 
has developed into a successful con- 
cert artist and is now filling many 

dates with much success. 


baritone, 
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GEORGE REIMHERR, 
well known concert artist, whose New 
York recitals are a familiar feature of 
the musical season. 


Camp Upton, 3.Y, 
May litp, 1914, 


Dear Medeme Soder-Rueck ;- 

Ae I expect very shortly to go to France witn the colores, I 
feel before doing so wnat | wish so egein express my spprecisetion 
of your kindly interest in ay voice and career, end all the success 
I bave hed I feel is due to your splendid method ana thprough 
understanding ot the voice and its requirements, 

I consider you one ot tne foremost voice builders in this 
country, Your rriendly interest ana sympathetic underevaniing 
hes slweys ment « greet deal to me ana wherever I es, I eseure you 
I shell always be, 

Your grateful pupil and wellwisher, 


- tin hort. 


Owing to Requests From Out of Town 
Singers and Teachers Mme. Soder-Hueck 
Will Again Hold a 


MASTER CLASS 


June 15-August 10 
For Particulars Address: 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 noetnasind New York City 





TESTIMONIALS TO MME. SODER-HUEGK 


Distinguished Vocal Teacher and Coach 


GRACE ELIZABETH BRIGGS, 


conducting a conserva 
Kan., is a splendid con- 
vacations coaching with 
New York 


mezzo contralto, who besides 
tory of music in Hutchinson, 
cert artist. She spends her 

Mme. Soder-Hueck in 








ELLIE MARION EBELING, 


who has gained 
in both the concert and operatic fields, 
and is at present assistant teacher to 


soprano, recognition 


Mme. Soder-Hueck. 
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HERMA MENTH TELLS OF HER PECULIAR RECEPTION IN VIENNA 





Crystal Sugar, Pounds of Coffee, Loaves of Bread and Fresh Pork Showered Upon Her Following Her Farewell Appear- 
ance with the Philharmonic Orchestra—Other Experiences in America 


In an interview with Herma Menth a few days ago, she 
told of her experience in Vienna at her last recital there 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

“Of course in Vienna it is the same as in America. Your 
friends send you beautiful flowers at your concerts; but now 
the necessity for food is so tremendous, that the artists no 
longer get flowers, but real substantial articles that are 
considered most valuable. It was perfectly fascinating! 
I received several pounds of real crystal sugar, not the 
brown sugar that is being used every place but that white 
sugar that you know here; and there were pounds of 


wonderful coffee, and one of the ushers came down the 


aisle with an enormous loaf of bread tied with a piece of 
ribbon. It was large enough to last an average family for 
a week; but the most valued offering I received at my 
farewell concert was a strip of fresh pork. It was consid- 
ered something very difficult to obtain and a rare delicacy 
The audience cheered and applauded me very much when 
these wonderful gifts were brought on the stage. Of course 
it is hard to appreciate such a condition here in America, but 
it is a very serious thing there, this lack of some of the 
essential food products 
Her AMERICAN SUCCESSES. 

“I have had a wonderful experience this winter. One of 
the most delightful engagements was at Hollins, Va., where 
I played before an audience composed almost entirely of the 
students of Hollins College. For two days I lived in the 
school and took part in all of the activities. They made 
up a little song which they sang as I was leaving, and it 
rhymed with ‘Came to play for us and played with us.’ They 
were adorable, those girls, and I enjoyed every moment that 
I was with them. I am engaged to play there again in a 
few weeks 

Miss Menth was specially engaged by S. L. Rothafel for 
a week’s engagement at the Capitol Theater. She made a 
splendid impression and got considerable favorable com 
ment for her playing. She was asked about this and was 
most enthusiastic and wanted to tell of her experience 

“The lighting of the huge theater positively fascinates me, 
and Mr. Rothafel, I can frankly say, is really one of the 
greatest men I have ever met. It was a marvelous revela- 
tion to see how he controlled the lights and the music, and 
the beautiful presentation for the motion pictures. To my 
mind, music in the motion picture houses is taking the place 
of the popular concert. The first thing I observed about 
this great theater was that things were not calculated on 
the hour, or by the minutes, but by the second, Each event 
is scheduled to a fraction of the minute. Mr. Rothafel has 
only to sit at his desk, where he has a dictaphone, and knows 
just exactly what is going on down on the stage, every 
moment during the performance, I cannot say enough about 
the wonderful treatment that I received from the Capital 
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organization, The conductors were perfectly wonderful to 
me. Mr. Mendoza and Mr. Kline directed for most of my 
performances, Naturally I had the rehearsals and the first 
performances with Conductor Rappe. I had never seen 
such quick thinking on the part of a young musician as 
one evening while Mr. Mendoza was conducting. I was 


he 





HERMA MENTH, 


pianist, 


playing the first and fourth movement of a Tschaikowsky 
concerto, I had been playing the first. It had been de- 
cided we play the fourth at that performance. I started the 
fourth, the orchestra had the music for the fourth, but 
Mendoza had been told that it. would be the first movement. 
There was not one in the audience who knew that this had 








CARL FISCHER, Cooper Square, New York 





world. 


work. 


(underlined by Rosenthal) 





examples, instructively annotated, taken from the entire cl and 


But what places the MASTER SCHOOL OF MODERN PIANO 
PLAYING AND VIRTUOSITY without precedent in the history of 
music is that practically all the great piano virtuosos have collaborated. All 
have contributed numerous original exercises, expressly written for this 


A FEW ENDORSEMENTS 


“This is the greatest and most valuable work that ever existed” 
underlin y Lhevinne 


“The most monumental work ever written on piano playing” 


“This immensely valuable work has aroused my deepest interest, It is a master-work Merete 
orig Rosenthal 


“A wonderful, unique work. A magnificent, supreme achievement” 

“This is the greatest and most beautiful work on piano playing I have ever seen” 
“Without doubt the most monumental effort of its kind in existence” 

“I wish to express my unbounded admiration for this stupendous work” 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
The price of the FIRST PART (in 2 books—Book I, 258 pages; Book II, 290 pages) 


happened. I began to accent the tempi for the orchestra. 
Mr. Mendoza with quick thought stopped looking for the 
right music, and in a flash realized that he knew by memory 
the fourth movement, so in about two seconds, in less time 
than it takes to tell, he caught the tempi and gave a very 
brilliant reading of the score. What a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for those young conductors to gain training that is 
not afforded in any other field in America! I shall never 
forget my experience. I had a wonderful letter from Mr. 
Rothafel and I hope to play there again at an early date.” 

Miss Menth, in private life, is the wife of Prof. Stoehr, a 
professor at Columbia University. Mr. Stoehr has created 
considerable interest during the past few weeks on account 
of his invention, which is an extra keyboard, to be placed 
over the keys. The musician reads the music in the original 
key in which it is written and by shifting this additional key- 
board, he can transpose the selection to any other key. It 
has been experimented with by many notable musicians. 
Lately Conductor Mengelberg, Ignaz Friedman, Josef Hof- 
mann, Levitski, Josef Levinne, and others, were present at 
a demonstration. They all tried it out and pronounced it an 
extraordinary achievement. Of course its practical use will 
appeal only to a limited field. Apparently it will be invalu- 
able to schools and conservatories, or to teachers. The 
completed sample is on exhibition at Steinway & Sons. 

Miss Menth is now filling concert engagements and 
expects to complete a tour which will take her through the 
middle west. : 

Robert Menth, a brother, has been decorated for bravery 
during the war. He is responsible for saving the lives of 
his egtire regiment. His Excellence, Auffenberg, came to 
the home of Miss Menth for the. ceremony, bringing his 
wife and daughter. The family gave a reception in which 
his Excellence spoke, and they had quite a celebration. J. 


Edmund Burke Heard in Montreal 


_Edmund Burke, formerly baritone of the Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, London, and now in this country on a 
concert tour, gave a recital at Montreal February 20, the 
occasion being a benefit for the Cottage Home for Girls 
under the patronage of Lord and Lady Byng. Mr. Burke 
presented a program of old Italian and modern French 
songs. 


Rogers Artist Gets Church Position 


Marjorie Greiner, artist pupil of Francis Rogers, has 
been engaged for 1922-23 as soprano soloist at the Second 
Congregational Church, Greenwich, Conn, At Yale Uni- 
versity on March 21 Mr. Rogers gave his program, “Three 
Centuries of Songs by English Composers,” with Alfred 
Boyce at the piano. 





For the First Time in the History of M M ASTER SCHOOL | 


of Modern Piano Playing and 
Virtuosity.—By ALBERTO JONAS. 


For the past three years we have been preparing for publication the greatest, most 
comprehensive and thorough work on piano pedagogics ever presented to the musical 
The MASTER SCHOOL OF MODERN PIANO PLAYING AND VIRTUOSITY 
by Alberto Jonas embraces all the technical and esthetic elements required for the highest 
pianistic virtuosity. It contains many new, as yet unpublished, effective features. It also 
gives excerpts from all the best pedagogical works extant and approximately one thousand 





n piano literature. 





Josef Lhevinne 


Ferruccio Busoni 
, 


Teresa Carrefio 

Ignaz Friedman 

4 Harold Bauer 
Fannie Bloomfeld-Zeisler 





will be $10.00. By signing this 


(regular price, $3.00). 


pon and mailing it to us with $8.00 before April 15th, 
you will receive by mail both books of the FIRST PART of the Master School and a year's 
free subscription to THE MUSICAL OBSERVER, America's leading musical monthly 





(regular price, $3.00). 








THIS COUPON IS WORTH $5.00 


Carl Fischer, Cooper Square, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $8.00, for which send me, at your risk, the FIRST PART (in 2 
books) of the MASTER SCHOOL OF MODERN PIANO PLAYING AND VIRTU: ‘ 
by Alberto Jonas, and a year's free subscription to THE MUSICAL OBSERVER 


NN Be. Wis ae wb kin Wis ewes 08 8 
Street and Number.............. 
pS Re vy nr re 








W RITE FOR SPECIAL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


380-382 Boylston, Boston 


430-432 S. Wabash, Chicago 
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HAVE YOU EVER READ SUCH NOTICES 
BY THE 
NEW YORK CRITICS? 


HERE ARE SOME EXCERPTS FROM EVERY NEW YORK 
NEWSPAPER COMMENTING UPON THE FOURTH RECITAL 
THIS SEASON AT CARNEGIE HALL, MARCH 21ST, BY 


FRIEDA HEMPEL 





“Hors Concours” 
—Mr. Krehbiel in “The Tribune” 


“Mme. Hempel’s lovely voice and exquisite art have made her hors 
concours on the concert stage. - We do not know anyone who 
could duplicate the sheer beauty of her voice and art as they were 
exhibited in Handel's ‘Sweet Bird’ or the German songs by Schubert 
and Schumann. Her program was varied, we might say 
variegated, but its every number conveyed a benison of beauty.” 


“At the Height of Her Powers” 
—Mr. Aldrich in “The Times” 


“She seems at the height of her powers. The voice has not often 
sounded more beautiful, more vibrantly rich and penetrating, than it 
did last evening—a true ‘sfogato’ quality. Nor has her singing shown 
a finer art than it did last evening. Her command of all the devices of 
coloratura singing is extensive and assured.” 

















“Finest Exponent of Song” 
—Mr. Murray in “The Eagle” 


“Miss Hempel is to-day beyond all peradventure of doubt the finest 
exponent we have of the art of song. She knows the rarest qualities of 
style; can transfigure any text through the glorifying power of beauti- 
fully controlled tone, nicety of phrase and clearness of diction. Her 
musicianship is at times almost uncanny in its preciseness of meaning.” 


“Voice Lovelier Than Ever” 
—Mr. Harris in “The Post” 


“Frieda Hempel exhibits a voice that is lovelier than ever. 
By her artistic interpretation and her beautiful singing she fairly tvene- 
ported with delight an audience that filled the great hall from floor to 
topmost gallery. The whole recital was a fresh triumph for 
Miss Hempel and an evening of rare enjoyment for all who had the 
good fortune to hear this really great singer. 














“A Triumphant Evening” 
—Mr,. Sanborn in “The Globe” 


“Admirable singing by Frieda Hempel. Altogether it was 
a triumphant evening for Miss Hempel, one of those none too numerous 
singers who have a voice and who know how to sing! The audience 
reveled in her performance and the floral tributes amounted to a trans- 
planted garden.” 


“Queen of Song” 
—Mr. Warren in “The Evening World” 
“Frieda Hempel, a member of that illustrious band, the Queens of 
ies gave her fourth and final concert last evening in Carnegie Hall. 
‘ She is still Queen in the Arditi and Strauss ‘waltzes.”’ 














“In Fresh and Lovely V oice” 
—Mr. Gabriel in “The Sun” 


“A stylist, a clear, happily precise interpreter she was equally 
effective in Bach and Handel on the classic side and in Schubert and 
Schumann on the romantic. She was throughout these two groups in 
as fresh and lovely a voice as she has been for a long while and there 
was a new charm to her reading of the “Ungeduld.” 


“Unrivaled” 
—Mr. Morris in “The Telegram” 
“There was a delightful recital by Frieda Hempel in Carnegie Hall 
last night. Mme. Hempel is unrivaled in the lighter German lieder. 
Her voice was lovely and her singing as charming as ever. 














“Art Plus Personality” 
—Mr. Weil in “The Journal” 
“Art plus personality floated from the stage to another large 


Carnegie Hall audience in the evening. Mme. Hempel provided 
a very full evening's artistic singing. 


“Beautiful Voice” 
—Mr. O’Connor in “The World” 


“She has a beautiful voice and she uses it expressively. Singing 
apparently gives her great pleasure. She likes her audience. She 
seems unusually amused and happy. Some of these things make her 
singing of Schubert’s “Juengling an der Quelle’ and of Pfitzner's 
“Gretl” a delight. Some of the others win her so many flowers that 
the piano seems dangerously loaded down.” 

















“Voice Has Added Luster” 
—Mr. Henderson in “The Herald” 
“The singer, whose lovely voice seems to have taken on an added 


luster and warmth this season, sang with her accustomed skill, beauty 
of phrase and diction.” 








“Crystal Diction” 
—Mrs. Spaeth in “The Mail” 


“Flowering like an almond tree, Frieda Hempel, the perpetually 

radiant, gave an all-request program. . . . Miss Hempel is one of 
the few artists to whom the word ‘versatile’ really applies. 
She brought her crystal diction to the group of Schubert and Schumann 
lieder and when she sang the Polonaise from ‘Mignon’ her lilting bird 
notes announcing ‘for to-night | am Queen of the fairies’ were ex- 
quisitely convincing.” 











MANAGEMENT OF 





FRIEDA HEMPEL 














‘*FJeunp Lind Concerts’’ 


Straight Recitals 
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SCHILLINGS RESTORES CORNELIUS’ 
“BARBER” TO ITS ORIGINAL FORM 


Comic Masterpiece, Hissed Under Liszt, Now a Success—Many Conductors Treading in Nikisch’s Path—Ochs’ Chorus 
in Bach and Schiitz—Berlin Introduced to the British Muse—Wadler Sponsors Milhaud—Other Americans 
Play—D’Albert Yields to Feminine Persuasion 


Berlin, March 12, 1922.—Peter Cornelius’ comic opera, 
“The Barber of Bagdad,” has a unique history. Performed 
for the first and only time in 1858 by Liszt in Weimar, it 
was hissed down by a clique hostile to Liszt, who imme- 
diately resigned the. directorship of the Weimar Opera and 
shortly afterwards left Weimar, not to return for years. 
Long after Cornelius’ death, in 1881, the second perform- 
ance of the opera took place at Karlsruhe, the score in the 
meantime having been worked over in a Wagnerian spirit 
by Felix Mottl. In this version the opera at last made its 
way on the German stage, was praised everywhere as a 
masterpiece of the comic genre, but was nevertheless regu- 
larly put aside after a few formances. 

The third chapter in the history of the score is due to 
Max Hasse, who in 1904 proved that Mott! had grossly 
violated and misunderstood Cornelius’ artistic intentions. 
Hasse reconstructed the original score, which indeed differs 
very considerably from Mottl’s version. This original score 
was used for the first time at the revival of Cornelius’ 
masterpiece by the Berlin Staatsoper some days ago. 

The unanimous success of this revival proved that Hasse’s 
charges against Mott] were well founded, that the tender 
grace, the delicate and refined beauty of Cornelius’ modest 
orchestra were destroyed by the Wagnerian brilliancy and 
fullness of Mottl’s version, “The Barber of Bagdad” is 
indeed a delightful masterpiece and it is to be hoped that 
at last it will occupy the elevated place due it, now that the 
pure beauty of the original version has finally proved its 
effectiveness on the stage. 

Cart Braun AND Marcaret Ober, 

The Berlin performance was excellent in every respect. 
Carl Braun, well known to New York audiences, gave a 
splendid personification of the dignified, white-bearded 
Oriental barber; Bjén Talén, the young Danish tenor who 
recently became a regular member of the Berlin Opera, 
showed his vocal abilities to good advantage in the part of 
Nureddin. The female parts were entrusted to Margaret 
Arndt-Ober and Emmy Heckmann-Bettendorf, who were 
both in excellent form, and Waldemar Henke, as the Kadi, 
completed the most gratifying little ensemble. Dr. Fritz 
Stiedry, at the conductor's desk, was responsible for a 
spirited, clean and lively performance. The chorus, which 
has a considerable part in this opera, was excellent, and the 
stage settings, by Aravantinos, with their well matched 
colors and graceful architectural designs, were a worthy 
frame of this extraordinarily good revival of a master- 
piece of German comic opera, in which Prof. Max von 
Schillings was the leading spirit. 

A Durcn “Renaissance.” 


Arthur Lowenstein is a young conductor with a growing 
reputation. His concert with the Bliithner Orchestra was 


devoted to Bruckner’s “Romantic” symphony and to a new 
symphony by Henriette van Lenepp, entitled “The Renais- 
sance.” The composer, a young Dutch lady, does not mani- 
fest any marked tendency towards ultra-modernism in this 
score. Her music is solid, done with a good understanding 
of musical construction, and a remarkable skill in effective 
orchestration. Its harmony, however, and the manner of 
its melodic invention are rather old-fashioned. A certain 
naive and youthful manner gain sympathies for this effort, 
revealing a genuine but immature talent. 

Ignatz Waghalter, the excellent conductor of the Char- 
lottenburg Opera, was remarkably successful in symphonic 
work, conducting the Philharmonic Orchestra in symphonies 
by Brahms and Tschaikowsky with that impetuosity and 
sense of orchestral color which always distinguish his opera- 
tic performances. 


A Musicar Primitive. 


Since Prof. Siegfried Ochs has given up his famous Phil- 
harmonic Chorus and taken charge of the chorus of the 
Hochschule, his concerts have hardly lost any of their artis- 
tic quality, but they have lost their character as social 
events; in fact, their public has changed. The last concert 
offered a magnificent rendering of Bach's “Magnificat.” 
As an introduction to this, the chorus sang five composi- 
tions by Heinrich Schiitz, the greatest German musician of 
the entire seventeenth century, works of a loftiness of 
religious sentiment, of a primitive strength and an imagina- 
tive power comparable to Bach and yet entirely different. 
Bach possesses neither the naive, primitive manner of the 
older master, nor his severe and grandiose sublimity, re- 
miniscent of the prophets of the old testameng, 

The position which Ochs and the Philharmonic chorus 
formerly occupied in the musical life of Berlin has by in- 
heritance fallen to Bruno Kittl and his chorus. Within a 
decade this chorus has risen from a third-rate institution to 
one of the finest bodies in Berlin, Its last concert included 
Byron’s “Manfred,” recited in German by Ludwig Wiillner, 
the admirable speaker, accompanied by Schumann’s music 
for chorus, orchestra and soloists. The second part of the 
program was devoted to the first performance of an ode 
by Hoelderlin, in the choral setting of Arno Rentsch, a 
composer of some local fame, with good poetic intentions but 
a strong dependence upon Brahms. 


Mucu Mopernirty. 


Of modern music in general we have had our fill of late 
Thus the Copenhagen String Quartet (Gunna Breuming, 
Gerhard Rafo, Ella Faber, Paulus Barke) which had a 
well deserved success with its excellent ensemble work, mas- 
tered Schénberg’s extremely difficult D minor quartet; and 
offered for the first time a new string quartet by Carl Niel- 
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sen, op. 41—a_valuable composition, not ultra-modern at all 
but full of sound music, written in a masterly style, easily 
intelligible as a whole, and still interesting in its details. 

Modern English music, so far little known in Berlin, was 
introduced on two occasions. The last of the “Melos” con- 
certs gave us a chance to become acquainted with Gerard 
Williams’ second string quartet, a composition not over- 
powering by its strength, but captivating by its culture and 
a certain grace. Although in its manner of workmanship, 
its harmonic and rhythmic methods, it reminds one distinctly 
enough of Debussy, it applies English thematic material to 
the French technic and the sum total is something decidedly 
interesting and worth hearing. 

Enoitsu Soncs Surprise Berin. 

A few days later Urusula Greville, the well known Lon- 
don singer, gave a recital devoted entirely to modern Eng- 
lish songs, so far entirely unknown in Germany. Miss 
Greville’s success was remarkable. Not only her pure voice 
but also her highly cultivated vocal art was appreciated. The 
object in view was fully reached: to show a German public 
of musical understanding that musical art in England is 
progressing and prospering, that it is fertile in talents and 
has something to say in a manner that is peculiar to Eng- 
land. There was considerable surprise among the audience 
at hearing so many interesting and lyrically expressive 
English songs of a decided modern color, which, however, 
was no detriment to the genuine song character. W. T. 
Walton, Martin Shaw, Owen Mase, Bainton, Boughton, 
Foulds, Gibbs, Felix White, Gerrard Williams, Garratt, 
Eric Fogg, Colin Taylor and the excellent accompanist, 
Maurice Besly, were the authors of the songs presented. 

Another English composition was heard for the first 
time in the recital of the Dutch harpist, Rosa Spier, pro- 
fessor at the Royal Conservatory in The Hague. With the 
aid of Boris Kroyt, violinist, and Hendrik de: Vries, flutist, 
Mme. Spier performed most excellently Eugene Goossens’ 
charming suite for flute, violin and harp, a composition of 
serenade-like character, light and graceful, refined in its 
delicate color effects and still lively and spirited. A num- 
ber of harp compositions by Inghelbrecht, Marcelle Soulage, 
Marcel Samuel Rousseau, Sightenhorst Meyer were of high 
interest musically and showed her mastery of the instrument. 


Waopter Intropuces MILHAUuD. 


A modern sonata recital was given by Mayo Wadler, the 
young American violinist, and Eduard Erdmann, the pianist. 
Here the listeners’ interest was centred on Darius Milhaud’s 
second violin sonata. Thus far not a note of Milhaud had 
ever been publicly played in Berlin, and since Milhaud has 
the reputation of being one of the “naughtiest” of the young 
Paris set, musicians were curious to hear what his music 
was like. I was considerably impressed by its vivacity, its 
brilliancy and altogether remarkable musical qualities, which 
all sorts of mischievous little pranks, in which Milhaud 
delights, could not hide from the experienced ear. 


More AMERICANS. 


Three other young Americans demand notice. Rudolf 
Folk, the violinist, some time ago made his first appearance, 
(Continued on page 53.) 
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April 18-—Bridgeport Oratorio Society. 
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Elgar's “King Olaf.” 
Redbank, N. J. 


Lowell, Mass. 
Verdi's “Requiem” 


~Allentown, Pa,, Handel and Haydn Society, 
Handel's “Dettingen Te Deum.” 


April 21 
April 25 


April 29 
April 29—Allentown, Pa., Handel and Haydn Society. 


Handel's “Messiah, 


April 30—Boston, Mass,, People’s Choral Union, 
Handel's “Messiah.” 


May 12—Springfield, Mass., Festival. 
Gounod’s “Faust.” 


May 16—Summit, N. J, 
May 23-—-Waterbury, Conn., Waterbury Choral Society. 
Buck's “Light of. Asia.” 
May 24—-Keene, N. H., Festival. 
Gounod’s “Gallia,” 


May 25-—-Keene, N. H., Festival, 
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Goring Thomas’ “The Swan and the Skylark.” 


1452 Broadway 
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ATLANTA TURNS OUT EN MASSE 
FOR CARUSO MEMORIAL CONCERT 


Song Contest Announced—Mrs. Edward MacDowell Gives 
Lecture-Recital—“Bobby” Besler Proves Treat to Many 
—Frederick Gunster Pleases—Operalogues Pave 
Way for Grand Opera—News Items 


Atlanta, Ga., March 16, 1922.—The Caruso Memorial 
Concert in Atlanta on March 6 was a beautiful tribute, al- 
most worthy of the great singer in whose name it was 
given, for the benefit of the Caruso American Memorial 
foundation, 

Col. William Lawson Peel, president of the Atlanta Music 
Festival Association, is a member of the national executive 
committee of the foundation, and is vice president for the 
South. C. B. Bidwell, treasurer of the Atlanta Association, 
is also a member. For the occasion, the orchestras from 
Atlanta's largest motion picture theaters—the Howard, 
Criterion and Metropolitan—were combined into one sym- 
Enrico Leide, music director of the How- 


phony orchestra. 

ard Theater, and David Love, director of the Criterion and 
Metropolitan, alternated as conductors, and the result was 
such that the audience went away eagerly discussing the 


possibility of a permanent symphony orchestra for Atlanta. 

The program included an organ solo, prelude to “Lohen- 
grin,” played by Charles A, Sheldon, city organist; pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci,” sung by J. Foster Barnes; a duet, 
“Barcarolle”’ from “Tales of Hoffman,” by Mabel and 
Hazel Whitney ; a solo, “Vissi de Arte,” sung by Mrs. W. O. 


Chears; solo, “M’appari Tutt Amor,” from “Martha,” sung 
by Solon Drunkenmiller; chorus, “Serena i Vaghi Rai 
Cavatina,” “Bel Raggio Lussinghier,” from “Semiramide,” 
sung by Grace Lee Townsend and the Girls’ High Choral 
Club, of the Girls’ High School; the ever popular quartet 
from “Rigoletto,” sung by Mrs, W. O. ears, Harriet 
Smith, Andrew Browning and J. Foster Barnes; “La 


Source,” suite by Delibes, “Scarf Dance,” “Love Scene,” 
“Variation” and “Danse Circassiene,” played by combined 
orchestras conducted by David Love; sextet from “Lucia,” 
Mrs. W. O. Chears, Hazel Whitney, Solon Drunkenmiller, 
Byron Warner, R. E. Dale, and J. Foster Barnes; over- 
ture from “Wagner,” by combined orchestras conducted by 
Enrico Leide. 

Perhaps the most poignant moment .during the entire con- 
cert was when the stage was darkened and a wonderfully 
illuminated portrait of Caruso was given the full stage, while 


a Victrola gave forth the voice of the great tenor himself. 
When this was over there was a pause, a tense and breath- 
less moment, broken only by the thin patter of rain on the 


roof; there was a timorous effort at applause, but it died 
out with the sense of its own inappropriateness. Caruso 
was a very real person to Atlanta, where he made himself 
a favorite by his own inimitable manner when here dur- 
ing opera, and the tribute paid to him at this concert was 
not to a world-famous man, but to a well-loved and sincerely 
mourned friend, 
Two Georcians Write Sone. 

A great deal of friendly interest has been shown in the 
beautiful song sung by the church choir in Tennille on 
Georgia Day, February 12, and in the statement that the song, 
“Work Is Our Watchword,” is the combined work of Loula 
Kendall Rogers, who is responsible for the words, and 
Francis Ridley Havergale, the composer. 


Sona Contest ANNOUNCED. 


This brings one the thought that some Georgia man or 
woman, boy or girl, has the opportunity now before him 
(or her) to have his (or her) name go down in history as 
the composer of a state song for Georgia. The contest has 
been announced by Mrs. J. E. Hays, of Montezuma, Ga., who 
lias appointed Ella Polk chairman of the music division of 
the Georgia Federation of Woman's Clubs. The rules are 
simple and the contest, which is for a poem only, to 
be set to music later, is open to all native born Georgians, 
or to people who have been residents of the state for ten 
years or more; the poem must not exceed three stanzas, each 
stanza to have eight lines, with a four-line chorus; no dia- 
lect, foreign phrase or word is to be used; the name, the 
town, the address of each contestant must be placed in a 
sealed envelope, accompanying the submitted poem, four 
copies of which must be mailed to Ella Polk, 327 South 
Jackson street, Americus, Ga, by April 1, 1922. 

An interesting artistic and social event of the month was 
the joint musicale and tea given by the hospital and jails 
committee and the Witches Club, Circle 1, of the Atlanta 

oman’s Club. Mrs. Odis Poundstone, née Marguerite 
Carter, whose lovely voice (with which she is so generous) 
has won her many warm admirers, was in charge of the 
musical program. Mrs. Earl Sherwood Jackson read an 
allegory, “The Slave with Two Faces,” and Sudie Bowden 
Johnson, soprano of the First Baptist Church, gave a beau- 
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tiful program which included the aria from “Ernani” and 
songs by Royce, La Forge, Zerocini and Tschaikowsky, and 
also “Come, Love Divine,” by Leon Cazalla, written espe- 
cially for Caruso. Ruby James Slaton accompanied Mrs. 
raees at the piano and offered numbers by Grieg, Mac- 
owell and Chopin. 
Mrs. Epwarp MacDowett Gives Lecrure-RecitAt. 

Mrs, Edward MacDowell, widow of America’s famed 
composer, and herself a musician and promoter of the arts 
who holds a position unique in art in America, is, at this 
writing, a distinguished guest in Atlanta, and was presented 
in a lecture-recital by the Atlanta Music Club at Egleston 
Hall. So tremendous was the applause which greeted her 
playing of the several big things she offered (among them 
the “Sonata Tragica” and the andante from the Norse 
sonata, “The March Wind”) that, in response to repeated 
requests for extra numbers, she practically doubled her 
program. 

“Bossy” Bester Proves Treat to Many. 

Another event of real interest in the music world of At- 
lanta was the appearance of Miss “Bobby” Besler, a noted 
and noteworthy juvenile recitalist, at Egleston Hall. Her 
program of folk songs which had been chosen particularly 
for the juvenile department of the Music Study Club proved 
to be a treat to the grownups as well, a number of whom 
were present. 

Freperick Gunster PLeAses. 

The Atlanta Music Club presented Frederick Gunster, a 

tenor of rare ability, at Egleston Hall on March 14. Among 


MAY PETERSON 


SOPRANO METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


**She is one of the per- 
sonalities in the 
American Music World. 
Herself a Westerner— 
she comes from Wis- 
consin—she represents 
American sopranos in 

a way which is greatly 

to their credit.’’ 


—Chicago Daily News 
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Mr. Gunster’s most popular numbers were the “Le Roi d’Ys” 
aria, “Pale Moon,” “A Dissonance” by A. Borodin, and 


Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught Me.” But one num- 
ber made a particularly keen appeal to the audience—“A 
Plantation Ditty’—partly because of its real beauty, and 
also because it was the work of Nan Bagby Stephens, one 
of Atlanta’s most talented musicians, president of the South 
Atlantic District of the Federation of Music Study Clubs, 
and an untiring worker in the cause of worth while music. 
Oprratocues Pave Way ror Granp OPERA, 

The “Opera Musicals,” or “Operalogues,” as they are 
sometimes called, which precede Atlanta’s annual event, 
grand opera, always have a way of discovering some new 
and unexpected talent in Atlanta’s own music circles, This 
year, while his talent was not unexpected, or undiscovered, 
Atlanta has reason to be very proud of Byron Warner, who 
sang at the first musicale “Carmen,” and who followed his 
instantaneous success in this by singing in “Pagliacci” at 
the next musicale. Mr. Warner is a prominent member of 
the Emory Glee Club and of the quartet of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, of which Charles Sheldon, city organist, 
is the director. During the operalogue of “Pagliacci” a 
record of the famous “Sob Song,” as sung by Caruso, was 
played by the Victrola, accompanied by the Howard Orches- 
tra under direction of Enrico Leide. 

News Items. 

Clarence Eddy, American organist, assisted by Mrs. Eddy, 
contralto, gave a recital in Atlanta, under the auspices of the 
Georgia Chapter, American Guild of Organists, which was 
largely attended. 

The Fulton High School Glee Club presented Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “Pinafore” at Cable Hall before a large 
genuinely enthusiastic audience. Among those taking part 
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were James Baker, Luther Colbert, Valerie Campbell, Laura 
Baker, Harold Van Buren and J. D. Yeager. The play 
was under the direction of Mr. Van Buren, assisted by Sar: 
Elizabeth King. s 

Florence Milmer was heard in a song recital March 9 at 
Edison Hall. Those taking part wére Mrs. Lindsay For- 
rester, Mrs. Tom Champion, Mrs, Will Sims, Mrs. Rembert 
Simms, Mrs. Goode Farrior, Louise Calhoun, Kathleen 
Watson, Estelle Barrett, Frances Camlee and Carl Calloway, 
with Alma Harwell, violinist, and Clara Mae Smith, accom- 


panist. P 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Moore entertained at their home on 
West Eleventh street, on March 14, in honor of their guest, 
Mme. Ruano Bogislavy (Mrs. Riccardo Martin), who was 
heard in recital under the auspices of the Atlanta Music 
Club a few days previous. Mme. ey re sang and little 
Jacqueline Moore played on both the Italian and the Irish 
harp. Frances Woodberry and Lillie Peeples assisted at en- 
tertaining, as did Rex Tilson, Mme. Bogislav’s accompanist. 

Mary Margaret Duffy, niece of Mrs. and Mrs. James J. 
Duffy, with whom she makes her home in Atlanta, danced 
the “Ballet Coppelia,” that first made Pavlowa famous in 
this country, at the St. Patrick’s Dance Revue at the Audi- 
torium on Friday, March 17. The young girl is a pupil of 
Mrs. William Clare Spiker, and a brilliant future is pre- 
dicted for her. 

The boys at the Government Base Hospital at Fort Mc- 
Pherson have been entertained royally by the various 
cliurches and organizations of Atlanta ever since the estab- 
lishment of Fort McPherson as a Government hospital. On 
March 6 the Hospital Committee of the Woman's Club pre- 
sented a musical program, featured by the singing of W. J. 
Costeron, of Chicago, and the reading of Sara Hill. The 
playing of popular music by R. A. Anderson and a solo 
by Mrs. Roger A. Wilson, soprano, pleased everybody, ap- 
parently, judging by the unstinted applause. 

A chorus made up of one hundred members of the Atlanta 
police force played an important part in the program ren- 
dered March 12 at police headquarters. E. C, Hudson is 
president of the police singers and was instrumental in 
getting the services of the Smyrna and Sunny City quar- 
tets to participate in the program, The orchestra was com- 
posed of members of Wedemeyer’s Band. 

The colonial play sponsored by the Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation of Decatur, and given by members of the Junior 
High School, offered an entertaining spectacle. A. beautiful 
tableau of colonial figures and a group of character songs 
in appropriate costumes, sung by Lois Wing and Sarah 
Wade, were especially good. Gertrude Handley aided im- 
measurably by 40 piano accompaniment. 

On March 7 the Atlanta Chapter, Order of the Eastern 
Star, gave a delightful musical entertainment at its chapter 
rooms in the Masonic Temple, in West End. Those taking 
part on the program were Earl Rhoades, John Pitts, Mrs. 
Gastin, Mr. Grant, Miss Bogart, Mrs. Earl Rhoades, Dorothy 
Collins, J. Withers, Carl Cunningham, George Beverly and 
Eloise Wilson. 

The program given by the children at Faith School, under 
the auspices of the Parent-Teachers’ Association on March 
15, was an unusually fine one, being given for the benefit of 
the “Kitchen Fund,” which supplies hot, nutritious lunches 
to the children every day. A neat sum was netted. 

The All Round Girls’ Club of the Y. W. C. A. is rehears- 
ing a bright little “play with music” to be offered in the 
near future for the benefit of the club’s “pet charity.” Those 
taking part in the play, which will be called “Marie,” are 
Leona Crymes, Annie Bennett, Pearl Fredericci, Myrtis 
Embry, Ellen Spiggle, Lura Belle Robinson, Daisy Jaillet, 
Flora Belle Yarbrough, Bill Dozier, Mr. Head, Harry Allen 
and Hubert Anderson. 

In an address on “The Progress of Music” at the weekly 
luncheon of the Atlanta Rotary Club, Charles A. Sheldon, 
city organist, labelled “jazz music” as a “complete joke” and 
vigorously denounced it. His address was warmly ap- 
plauded. ; 

Nora Allen, soprano, formerly with the Chicago Opera 
but now a member of Atlanta’s resident music circles, gave a 
delightful concert at Cable Hall on March 10 for the ben- 
efit of the First Baptist Church Ladies’ Aid Society. Partly 
because of Miss Allen’s popularity and partly because her 
program was made up-mostly of music from the operas to 
given during Grand Opera Week, the attendance was 
arge. 

The Rotary Club had a real musical luncheon when Mrs. 
De Loos Hill played three piano selections, Margaret Nelson 
ered three lyrics, and Rotarian Ralph Byrnes sang two tenor 
solos. ° P.G. 


Large Sale for “Voice Education” 

The first edition of Eleanor McLellan’s book, “Voice 
Education,” published by Harper & Brothers, is practically 
sold out. By request, an enlarged edition of the book is 
being written by Miss McLellan, who is known as “the 
maker of singers.” 
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Rensselear Summer Master School of Musical Art 


AVERILL PARK, N. Y. 


(Among the Berkshire Hills) 


LINA COEN 


French Coach, Specializing in Opera and Repertoire 


Program Making 


Term of Six Weeks, Beginning July Ist 


For Information, MISS BRANDT, Secretary to 
JESSIE FENNER HILL, Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
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PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 


Master Violin Instructor of the World 
AND 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


Famous Singer and Teacher 


will hold a limited number of Consulting-Examinations at the Chicago Musical College Saturday, 
April 29 and Sunday, April 30. In these consultations advice will be given as to talent, course of study 
and correction of existing faults, if any. Fee on request. Reservations must be made in advance. 


DR. FERY LULEK 


Celebrated Voice Specialist 
and Singer 


will become a permanent member of the faculty of the Chicago Musical College beginning with the 
Summer Master School Wednesday, June 28. Applications for periods this summer and next fall are 


now being received. Terms on request. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Professor Auer, Mr. Saenger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Hageman, Mme. Delia Valeri, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Tarasoff and Mr. 
Eddy have each consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student who after an open competitive examination is found to possess the 
greatest gift for singing or playing. Free scholarship application blank on request. 








Complete summer catalog on request. Lesson periods should be engaged now. Private and Class Lessons may be arranged with all 
teachers. , 


DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER lI 
COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 





Chicago Musical College 


630 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Il. 


FELIX BOROWSKI, President RICHARD HAGEMAN, Vice-President ” ~ ), CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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CARL NIELSEN’S FIFTH SYMPHONY 
ACCLAIMED AS A NEW MASTERPIECE 


First Performance, Under Composer's Baton, a Tremendous Success 


Copenhagen, March 25, 1922,—Denmark only possesses 
few really conspicuous symphonists, Or rather there are 
in Denmark only two modern composers, whose symphonic 
works have hitherto been received with real interest also 
outside our own country, viz., Carl Nielsen. and Louis Glass. 
Today there is no occasion to draw a parallel between these 
two, both very individual and highly gifted artists, however 
tempting the task might be. Suffice it to call to mind that 
Glass’ last work, “Sinfonia svastica,” attracted great and 
flattering attention at the second northern music festival 
in Finland about eighteen months ago and that Carl Niel- 
sen's earlier symphonies—“The Four Temperaments,” “Sin- 
fonia espansiva” and “The Unquenchable”—have all been 
played repeatedly with great success here in Copenhagen, 
in Stockholm and in several of Germany's largest music 
centers, 

It was known for some months in Copenhagen musical 
circles that Carl Nielsen was finishing his fifth symphony, 
and the performance, which took place some time ago in 
the “Musikféreningen” was therefore looked forward to 
with the greatest interest. Carl Nielsen has for a series of 
years been Gade’s successor as the conductor of “Musik- 
féreningen,” and he has courageously held his own at this 
prominent place in Danish musical life. This musical so- 
ciety, faithful to tradition from Gade’s times, is still con- 
ducted in a classical spirit, so the performance was by no 
means an everyday occurrence. 

Like all other musical innovators, Carl Nielsen endured 
in his youth all the well known reproaches for obscurity, 
want of melody, harmonious arbitrariness and unintelligibil- 
ity that always meet him who wanders in his own ways. 
And truly he who always seeks after the unknown and 
often treads trackless paths gives his auditor many a hard 
nut to crack. But there were kernels within the hard shells, 
so that the trouble was worth while. 

Carl Nielsen, with his healthy and unaffected nature, was 
always an opponent of program music. Thus the short 
names which he gave to his three last symphonies are only 
intended to lead the thought in a certain direction. Never 
has he tried to force upon the musical content a coherent 
train of thought, which is, in the last analysis, irrelevant to 
music. In his latest symphony he gives the auditors before- 


HOLLANDSCHE CONCERTDIRECTIE 


Director: DR. G. DE KOOS 
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Arrangements for Tours Throughout Europe 


Intermediary engagements with all European Musi- 
cal Societies Representative of Europe's greatest 
artists, such as: Harold Bauer, Judith Bohor, 
Lucien Capet, Alfred Cortot, Birgit Engell, Carl 
Flesch, Carl Friedberg, Gerard Hekking, Fritz 
Kreisler, Elly Ney, Jacques Thibaud, Eugene Ysaye. 
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hand the scantiest information possible, viz., only “Sym- 
phony No. 5. In two parts.” About key, movements or 
indication of measure he does not say one word. The music 
is to tell by its own str Words are superfluous. 

The symphony, despite the unusual division in two parts, 
proves on closer acquaintance to hold the customary four 
movements—the first movement and the andante being con- 
tained in the first part, while the second part begins with a 
scherzo-like movement, which fuses into the finale. So the 
“novelty” feature is of a rather superficial kind. More 
amazing is the discovery that in the two “corner move- 
ments” the composer is almost on the point of giving up 
the habitual sonata form. This has in the course of time 
been firmly established as the only perspicuous form for 
broadly constructed music. And even the later symphonists, 
such as Bruckner and Mahler, never quite broke this rule, 
but only deepened and enlarged the form considerably. 

But Carl Nielsen seems in this symphony to be on the 
point of leaving the familiar forms and replacing the the- 
matic working out by development of new musical thoughts 
and ideas. How far it is possible to preserve the artistic 
principle of unity in this way it is very difficult to judge 
after having heard this big and difficult work only a few 
times. One thing at least may be said for certain: that the 
composer by this procedure makes the task extremely diffi- 
cult both for himself and his auditor, Of course this con- 
sideration ought not to be decisive for the creator of a new 
work of art. Perhaps time will show that Carl Nielsen was 
right and that only we, his contemporaries, were not mature 
enough to follow him at once on his new way. For have 
we not all experienced countless times that a thing which at 
first sight appeared incomprehensible to us, after surpris- 
ingly few years seems clear and a matter of course? 

Carl Nielsen was never an enthusiastic lover of orches- 
tral “color.” A certain dignified reserve of mental pride 
always kept him from literally wallowing in orgies of color, 
which may often be as artistically uncalled for as they are 
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exaggerated. His sober sense of proportions gives color 
the place that is due it as a mere fink in the chain. This 
does not at all mean that Carl Nielsen’s use of color is trite 
or without interest—quite the contrary. Also in this new 
work we find new combinations of sound bearing a strong 
imprint of individuality. We meet this already at the be- 
ginning of the work, where a chime of bells and percus- 
sion leads the thought toward the Orient. Another splen- 
did effect the composer obtains by making a succession of 
rich woodwind chords “drip” down over an agitated accom- 
paniment of violins. 

The introduction itself is generally Carl Nielsen; a vi- 
brating third in the strings continues with obstinate per- 
sistency without minding that other voices have long strayed 
into utterly different keys. After the lengthy rhapsodic 
first movement we are led into the andante, which with its 
clear-cut diatonic motive of five tones in wonderful ascent 
leads to the climax of the work. Here Carl Nielsen reaches 
the supreme regions, taking us far beyond the highway of 
life to the heights of genius. The scherzo again introduces 
a disturbance, but it is no longer the craving, unsteady seek- 
ing of the first movement; the energy has been released and 
found its course. A strange restive motive sets in, whose 
hard intervals disquiet us and seem an experiment at the 
utmost confines of beauty. But the violins again bring seren- 
ity with a fresh theme, which is soon being merrily coun- 
terpointed by all the groups of the orchestra. And after 
a swelling crescendo and a peculiar rhythmical drum motive 
the whole finally ebbs away in the deep calmness of a 
pianissimo. 

Carl Nielsen conducted his new work with the confidence, 
power and warmth which he possesses whenever he feels 
intimately in alliance with the musical work he is produc- 
ing. And the audience sat in breathless, devout and silent 
attention, at the end bursting into strong and genuine ap- 
plause such as is rarely heard in this sacred hall of the 
“Musikforeningen.” 

Even if we have not all been able to follow closely this 
new thing which like a storm has passed over our heads, 
one thing was clear to all: that the moment was full of 
import, for we had been vouchsafed a glimpse of the 
promised land that the solitary chosen one sees in the hour 
of creation. A new master work had been born. 

Fritz Crome. 





BARCELONA HAS OPERA IN FIVE LANGUAGES 


Russian Troupe Under Koussevitzky Arouses Greatest Artistic Interest—Lazaro the Popular Idol—The “Ring” Sung 
Three Times 


Barcelona, February 20, 1922.—Barcelona is enjoying the 
most interesting season of opera in many years, and cer- 
tainly the most cosmopolitan one in all Europe, for the 
Teatro Liceo has offered us, in succession, performances of 
Italian, German, Russian, French and Spanish companies. 
We have thus had a review of the world’s opera, so to speak, 
have heard the masterpieces of each school, interpreted by 
artists of the various nations, and admired some of the great- 
est stars still available in Europe. 

Lazaro THE Hero. 

Of these, the most attractive name to the general public 
was Hipolito Lazaro, the Spanish tenor and idol of his 
countrymen, whose initial success I have already recorded 
in the Musica Courter. Lazaro has not always been as 
happy in his offerings as on that first night, and his appear- 
ance in “Rigoletto” was so unfortunate, on account of a 
slight attack of grippe, that the performance ought to have 
been stopped. Lazaro, however, insisted upon continuing, 
in order to save the manager the disagreeable consequences 
of a broken-off engagement. The lack of consideration on 


the part of the public was such that the favorite tenor was 

on the verge of cancelling his entire engagement, and ac- 

tually did remain away from the theater for some days. 
After he recovered his health, Lazaro reappeared and 
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“The finest organist of his time.” 
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“A MUSICAL MIRACLE” 


Wrote H. T. Finck in the New 
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triumphed in “L’Africaine,” and subsequently in “Aida” and 
in “Tosca,” given for the benefit of the Barcelona press. 
Altogether Lazaro has appeared at the Liceo ten times, and 
it is said that the management has cleared enough on his 
engagement to cover the expenses of the entire season. 
Koussevitzky Leaps Russian Opera Company, 

Of the highest artistic interest in all this operatic Babel 
were the offerings of the Russian company under the leader- 
ship of Serge Koussevitzky. It is the first time that we 
have had the pleasure of hearing a complete troupe from 
Russia; until now Russian opera was given, if at all, with 
a single Russian artist, who usually sang cither Italian or 
French. 

_The performance of “Boris Godounoff” which Kousse- 
vitzky’s ensemble gave at once showed the advantages of 
having the peculiar national characteristics brought out by 
native artists in the native tongue. It was a performance as 
genuine, racy and technically perfect as one has rarely heard, 
and it gave us a very high opinion of the artistic accomplish- 
ments of the citizens of Soviet Russia. 

“SnicourotcHKa,” Too. 

_ Besides “Boris” the Russians have produced, for the first 
time in , “Snégourotchka,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
which was not as well received, lacking as it is in the spon- 
taneity and poetry that are the chief charms of Moussrog- 
sky’s work, though it is certainly rich in the “folk” ele- 
ments that are the very nerve of Russian music. “Snégou- 
rotchka,” moreover, was sung in French. 

In both works Mmes. Davydoff, Sabanyeva and Sadoven 
and Messrs. Ivanzoff, Bielina and Kaidanoff excelled in their 
various roles, but the most eminent personality of all is the 
Koussevitzky himself, who possesses an extraordinarily ar- 
tistic balance, and conducts most persuasively and with bril- 
lant effect. In the course of the engagement he has become as 
popular as Lazaro himself. His success has been so great 
that a series of concerts are being organized for him, in 
which he will appear as a symphonic conductor and as a 
double-bass virtuoso as well. 

Tue “Rinc” Turee Times. 


_ Meantime the Wagnerites, who, in spite of all the modern- 
ism that is rampant in Spain, comprise the majority of music 
lovers, have had their fill in three complete cyclical presen- 
tations of the “Ring,” interpreted by German artists and 

by Otto K , of Cologne. For twenty years 
the Wagner tetralogy has not been in the repertory of the 
Liceo, either completely or in part; and never before have 
we had so homogeneous serious a production as that 
offered by the Germans, among whom none excelled, but all 
were very good—the ensemble par excellence, 

Another German company, led by Bruno Walter, of 
Munich, has cultivated chiefly the works of Richard Strauss, 
portornne first that delightful musical comedy, “Der 

osenkavalier,” which repeated the success it had last year, 
and then “Salome,” in which the title role was assumed by 
the Belgian soprano, Genevieve Vix. In this pr ion, 
which was musically above rg ecw we had the curiosity of 
three-language opera, Mme. Vix singing French, the other 
en partly German and partly Italian, and the chorus 

jan. 
SpanisH Opera Poputar. 


French ‘opera has been represented by four standard 
works, “Carmen,” “Louise,” “Manon” and “Thais,” and this 
department, while satisfactory, presented no novel aspects. 
One of the greater successes of the season, however, was a 
Spanish opera, namely, “Garin” of our own classic Breton, 
the number of its = surpassing that of all the 
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The Incomparable 
WITH 


| CHARLES WEIDMAN 


and 


OCTOBER — NOVEMBER — DECEMBER TOUR 
INCLUDES 

Pittsburgh, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Utica, N. Y.; Rochester, 
N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cleveland, O.; Montreal, Can.; 
Chicago, Ill.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; Salina, 
Kans.; Concordia, Kans.; Wichita, Kans.; Joplin, Mo.; 
Tulsa, Okla.; Pine Bluff, Ark.; Muskogee, Okla.; Ponca 
City, Okla.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Omaha, Neb.; Sioux 
City, Ia.; Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Dubuque, Ia. 





A FEW MORE DATES AVAILABLE IN THE 
MIDDLE WEST 
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Miss St. Denis and Mr. 





Shawn in “Siamese Duet.” 


SPECIMEN PROGRAMME 


Quan Yin. 


Gnossienne. 


(Erik Satie) 


PART | 


(The Chinese Goddess of Mercy) 


The Dance of the Black and Sari 


Burmese Dance 


Street Nautch Dance 


The Invocation to the Thunderbird 


Dance Javanaise 


. Suite of Spanish Dances 


(a) Valse Aragonaise 
(b) Tango 

(c) Allegrias 

(d) Malaguena 


(a) Waltz. (Brahms) 
(b) Liebestraum. (Liszt) 
Rigaudon. (MacDowell) 
Dance of Rama and Sita. 


Pierrot Forlorn 
Scherzo Waltz 

Spirit of the Rose 
Revolutionary Etude. 


. Japanese Suite 


The Maid 
The Coolie. 
The Samurai 
O-Mika 
(a) Capriccio 
(b) Pastoral. (Scarlatti) 
The Legend of the Peacock 


Seguidilla. (Albeniz) 


(Egyptian Duet) 


PART ll 


(Siamese Duet) 


(Chopin) 


PART Ill 


(Flower Seller) 


Theodora, Empress of Byzantium 
“Xochitl” (Toltec Legend Dance Drama) 


Tepancaltzin 

The Dancers 

The Father 

Xochitl. (The Flower) 
STI 


DANIEL MAYER 


EFF PIANO 


RUTH ST. DENIS 
TED SHAWN 
RUTH ST. DENIS 


Betty May and Dorothea 
Bowen 


RUTH ST. DENIS 

TED SHAWN 

Martha Graham 

RUTH ST. DENIS and 
TED SHAWN 


- Martha Graham 


TED SHAWN 
Martha Graham and 
TED SHAWN 


RUTH ST. DENIS 


Betty May 

RUTH ST. DENIS and 
TED SHAWN 

Charles Weidman 

Dorothea Bowen 

RUTH ST. DENIS 

TED SHAWN and Martha 
Graham, Betty May and 
Dorothea Bowen 


Martha Graham 

Charles Weidman 

TED SHAWN 

RUTH ST. DENIS 

Martha Graham, Betty May 
and Dorothea Bowen 


RUTH ST. DENIS 
TED SHAWN 
RUTH ST. DENIS 


TED SHAWN 

Martha Graham, Betty May, 
Dorothea Bowen, Pearl 
Wheeler 

Charles Weidman 

RUTH ST. DENIS 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Burnp Men’s Improvement Crus Concert. 

Manager Walter Anderson provided the Blind Men's im- 
provement Club annual concert March 25, Aeolian Hall, 
with excellent artists, including Jeanette Vreeland, soprano; 
Josie Pujol, violinist; Norman Joliff, baritone; John Mel- 
drum, pianist; Dr. William C. Carl, organist, and Ola Gul- 
ledge, accompanist. Dr. Carl opened the program with the 
allegro from Guilmant’s first organ sonata. Miss Vreeland 
and Mr. Meldrum (blind pianist) won encores, as did Mr. 
Jollif, and a full house heard the very enjoyable program. 

F. pe Vira Batw’s Srupio Recirats. 

Louis Kress, pianist, who has studied with Frances de 
Villa Ball for five years past, gave an invitation recital at 
his teacher's commodious headquarters, March 28. He 
played works by Schumann, Chopin, Griffes, Ravel, Mos- 
kowski and Schmidt. Youthful appearing, Mr. Kress has 
small hands but has accomplished a good deal, playing with 
poise and effectiveness. It is evident that Miss Ball sets 
him the example of a lovely tone at the piano, for this was 
always foremost in her own playing. Manly P. Boone, 
tenor, assisted, singing an aria and songs by modern com- 
posers. He has a fine tenor voice. On the afternoon of the 
same day Miss Ball's junior class shared a program of eleven 
numbers, the players in the order of their appearance being 
Margaret Boyce, Alice L. Stevens, Helen Robinson, Ruther- 


furd Roesler, Juliana Koelle, Raymond Yerks, Helen Lasner, . 


Rosalie Tucker, Bertha Lasner, Louise Carty and Margue- 
rite Buckholz. All these youngsters did well, and their 
teacher was well satisfied with their performance. Miss 
Ball is one of the busiest teachers in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, having pupils in New York and Brooklyn, and visiting 
Washington, D, C., regularly every week. 

Kress’ “America” Orten SUNG. 

One notes the appearance of S. Walter Krebs’ patriotic 
song, “America! We Live for Thee,” on many programs, 
both in New York and elsewhere, the latest instance being a 
joint recital! by Baroness Leja de Torinoff, soprano, and 
Pauline J, de Evia, pianist, in the grand ball room, Hotel 
Majestic, Aprii 18. The baroness sang this song with much 
expression, so that there was special interest in it. In the 
same group there were songs by other American composers, 
namely La Forge, Bliss and Speaks. 

Rusy Gerarp (pe Lager) 1n Bermupa, 

From Ruby Gerard, the violinist, comes a postcard, post- 
marked “Bermuda,” in which she says: “Am having a won- 
derfully successful musical season here, playing before not- 
ables from all parts of the world. Am visiting at Govern- 
ment House at present. Perfect weather, Came January 14, 
remain until May.” 

Waoner Prockam at Brick Cuurcu, Aprit 7. 

A Wagner program will be given at the Friday Noon 
Hour of Music at the Brick Church, April 7, by Clarence 
Dickinson, with Arthur Hackett, tenor; Willem Durieux, 
cellist, and Esther Rhoades, harpist. 

Warrorp Artists’ ENGAGEMENTS. 

Ralph Tomlinson, baritone, from Claude Warford’s studio, 
has been engaged for appearances as follows: April 14, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; April 16, Goshen, N. Y.; April 28, Raleigh, 
N, C., and May 1, Rocky Mount, N, C, 

Mary Davis, mezzo contralto, was the assisting artist at 
William Sur's violin recital in Yonkers on the evening of 
March 29, and on April 2 she sang at the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Orange, N. J. Other engagements for 
Miss Davis include: May 8, Montclair, N. J., and October 
2, Amherst, Mass. June 20, this young artist will sail for 
Paris, where she expects to devote several months to study. 

Marjorie Lauer, soprano, and Gertrude McDermitt, con- 
tralto, gave a recital at the Women’s Club, Orange, N. J., 
on the evening of April 5. Both singers have renewed con- 
tracts at the Trinity Congregational Church of East Orange 
beginning May 1. 

Musica Reapinc at CommMuNiITY CHURCH. 

The Friday Night Club of the Community Church, at 34th 
street and Park avenue, gave a pleasing evening's entertain- 
ment Friday, March 24. Marian Leland read Tennyson's 
“Enoch Arden,” while Rev. John Haynes Holmes at the 
piano played the Richard Strauss music to this poem. 

Hoxcspro-CHrisTENSEN ReciTat in Fioripa. 

Inga Hoegsbro-Christensen, the Danish-American pianist, 
who has spent the winter in St. Petersburg, Fla., gave a 
recital there March 17. The Independent said of her in 
part: “A distinguished and highly appreciative audience 
attended the recital. Throughout her exacting program the 
artist played with fine effect, giving evidence of her sound 
musicianship and interpreting with great understanding. 
She was recalled and responded with several encores. 

Genuine Russian Music Hearn. 

Morris Gest is presenting an all-Russian program in his 
“Chauvre-Souris” company at the Forty-ninth Street Theater, 
where, from beginning to end everything is Russian. Nikita 
Balieff's originality is such that he successfully dares almost 
anything. Elie Zlatin is conductor of the very capable or- 
chestra, and the songs by Glinka, the parody on Italian 
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grand opera, the choruses, even the accordion music, all 
this, with the colorful costumes is entirely unique. 


Kriens Conpucts PLainriecp SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


At Plainfiell High School Auditorium, March 20, Chris- 
tiaan Kriens conducted full symphony orchestra in the third 
concert of the second season, Winifred A. Schenck, pianist, 
and Elsie Goddard, soprano, soloists. Seventy-three mem- 
bers, both sexes, make up this orchestra, the president being 
G. W. V. Moy, They performed works by Smetana, 
Tschaikowsky, Bizet, and Meyerbeer. Miss Schenck played 
Mendelssohn's concerto in G minor and Miss Goddard sang 
songs by classic and modern composers. This orchestra will 
collaborate with the Kriens Symphony Club in its annual 
concert at Carnegie Hall in May, when there will be over 
two hundred musicians on the stage. They will travel from 
Plainfield to Carnegie Hall by private cars and stages, and 
a supper will be provided in New York. 


CLarinettist Foerster Rossen. 


What a German paper captions “An Impudent Robbery” 
took place in the home of William Foerster at Wood-Ridge, 
N. J., a fortnight ago. The burglars made their visit while 
the Foersters were at neighbor Hausknecht’s, and knew ex- 
actly where to find a thousand dollars’ worth of jewels, etc. 
Both men have been known for many years as members cf 
leading symphony orchestras of New York. 


Junior Department of N. F. M. C. Activities 


The National Federation of Music Clubs is an important 
organization, and now the Junior Department of the Federa- 
tion shows évery promise of becoming equally important. 
Although but practically in its beginning, it is already alive 
to its responsibilities and opportunities, and every day new 
and interesting phases present themselves. 

Addye Yeargain Hall (Mrs. William John Hall), of St. 
Louis, Mo., is the national chairman of the Junior Depart- 
ment of the N. F. M. C., and it is largely due to her en- 
thusiastic and sincere efforts that the department has grown 
so rapidly. She is now in New York in the interest of the 
organization, having been here several months, and _ has 
made a definite start with some plans which present big 
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possibilities. In Missouri, where Mrs. Hall is a second vice- 
president and chairman of Artist and Individual Membership 
of the Missouri F. M. C., there is a department called the 
Artists’ Bureau, maintained for the mutual benefit of the 
state artists and musical organizations that are affiliated 
with the Federation. This year fourteen Missouri soloists 
have been presented in this manner with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Mrs. Hall aims to have this same idea 
carried out in the junior clubs of the National Federation. 

The Norfleet Trio is being presented by Junior Music 
Clubs throughout the country, and is giving special chil- 
dren’s matinees. Louis Svecenski, formerly of the Kneisel 
Quartet, says of these young artists: “I feel that the Nor- 
fleet Trio in this direction will prove as valuable and im- 
portant for chamber music as the ‘Young Peoples’ Concerts’ 
given by the New York Symphony Orchestra, under Walter 
Damrosch, have been for symphony music.” 

The idea seems to be working out well and meeting with 
favor, so that a national artists’ bureau for juniors may 
answer a vital need. 


Haywood Artist-Pupils Fill Engagements 

Thomas Fuson, tenor, will sing Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 
at Madison, N. J., Good Friday evening. Mr. Fuson will 
give a joint recital with Ethel Wright Fuson, mezzo con- 
tralto, for the Saturday Musical Club, on April 19, at Ashe- 
ville, N. C. This is the beginning of a series of concert 
engagements, which these well known artists are filling on 
a Southern tour. Marjorie Suiter, soprano, sang at a 
Tea Musicale in East Orange, N. J., on March 25. 


GEORGE HAMLI 


dents at Lake Placid, N.Y., in the Heart of the Adirondacks, May 15 Until October 15, 1922 
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Washington Heights Musical Club a Unique 
Organization 

The Washington Heights Musical Club is a unique and 
important organization. It is conducted upon a plan that 
differs in some particulars from any other musical club, and 
it is a plan that will prove of inestimable value not only to 
those who have the good forturne to be members, but also 
to musical life in America. For the plan is sure to be copied 
in other cities, and it attends vigorously to the exploitation 
of one group that has gradually been crowded almost out of 
sight in America—the amateur. 

Since America has acquired the wealth to support the 
greatest musical artists in the world, and to have the finest 
orchestras and the finest opera in the world, the amateur 
has gradually been lost sight of. What he could offer seemed 
of so little value that it appeared hardly worth cultivating, 
and amateurs who were even half-way good always got the 
commercial bee in their bonnets and wanted to become pro- 
fessional or semi-professional. 

No country can thrive musically without the amateur. 
The talking machine and the piano player musicians who 
grind out their music mechanically cannot ever take the 
place of the active amateur who plays an instrument or 
sings, however badly. Quality, indeed, is the whole point of 
the matter. Under European professional influence quality 
has been so exalted for commercial reasons that the point 
has been reached where almost nothing else counts. “If 
we cannot have good music we ought to have no music,” 
so say the purists. And the writer has often heard these 
purists say that for amateurs to “dare” to play the cham- 
ber music of Mozart or Beethoven or the other great classic 
masters was an insult to the composers. 

That is absolutely wrong, and it is such people as Jane 
Cathcart, organizer of the Washington Heights Musical 
Club, and her associates, who will, by their example, point 
out the error of such ridiculous worship of technical per- 
fection to the exclusion of all else. This club has all sorts 
of meetings, from regular recitals by professional members , 
to closed meetings at which amateur members perform, often 
performing their own compositions, and the enjoyment and 
profit they get out of it cannot be measured by the excel- 
lence of their performance. Love and enjoyment of music 
cannot be gauged by professional adequacy. 

The open meeting at the Plaza on March 21 brought forth 
some excellent players—some professional, some amateur— 
and demonstrated the importance of the club’s activity. 
A “Symphonie Concertante,” by Dancla, was played by 
Messrs, Goldman, Egbert and Eric Freund and Robert Low- 
rey. Miss Barrett played an arrangement for the left hand 
alone of melodies from “Lucia de Lammermoor,” Gaston 
Turrian offered two Kreisler selections, Miss Cathcart and 
Robert Lowrey played Grieg’s two-piano arrangement of 
Mozart's C major sonata, Ruth Kemper and Louis Wilson 
gave Tartini’s G minor sonata for violin and piano, Mary 
Houghton Brown rendered a set of piano pieces, Cyrus 
Witjas played some cello solos, Miss Kemper and Miss Wil- 
son appeared again (Saint-Saéns’ rondo capriccioso), and 
the program was terminated with a trio in G major by 
Haydn, played by Gaston Turrian, Cyrus Witjas and Rob- 
ert Lowrey. 

It would be manifestly unfair and in bad taste to pick out 
and compare the relative merits of those in the above list 
who are amateurs and those who are professionals. That 
comparison has no point. The point is that they are one 
and all music lovers, gotten together to have a good time and 
to give the club members and their friends a good time—all 
of which they certainiy accomplished. 

And, for the rest, the reviewer must end where he began, 
in a paean of praise for the club and its ideals. It is doing 
much to bring an understanding of music to people outside 
of the professional ranks, and to prove that there is pleasure 
in individual interpretation. If we can only prove in 
America that it is fun to make music, and worth the effort 


' it costs to learn how to do it, we shall have made a long ste 


forward in our musical progress, and it is only through suc 
organizations as the Washington Heights Musical Club: that 
this can be accomplished. 


Six More Operas for Johnson 


Edward Johnson, tenor, of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, is including in his repertory while on tour with that 
organization through the West as far as the coast, six 
operas in which he has never before been heard in the 

nited States, although he has achieved some of his most 
notable successes in them in Europe and South America. 
These operas are: “Aida,” “Tannhauser,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Louise,” “Boheme” and “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” Mr. Johnson a red in “Boheme” in Baltimore 
on March 6 and in “Aida” in Pittsburgh on March 11. In 
both cities he received a tremendous ovation, “Tannhauser” 
was added in Milwaukee and sung again in St. Paul on 
March 18. In the latter city Mr. Johnson had ten personal 
curtain calls at the close of the opera. The other four 
works are being sung during the company’s engagement in 
San Francisco which began on March 27, 


Special “Aida” Performance at Metropolitan 


A special performance of “Aida” with Claudia Muzio and 
Giuseppe De Luca in leading roles, for the benefit of the 
National Child Labor Organization, willbe given this after- 


noon, April 6, at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
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And received the following Press Encomiums: 


Her voice is of true contralto quality, rich, rather sombre, a voice of extended range. Her intonation was pure and her 
enunciation distinct. As an interpreter, she interested the hearer. She evidently felt the music she sang intelligently, 
not because she had been coached into a semblance of emotional feeling.” We shall not soon forget Miss Bonner’s singing 
of Haydn’s “Spirit Song,” Lalo’s “L’Esclave” and the songs by Fourdrain and Gretchaninoy. 

-Puitie Hare, Boston Herald, February 24. 


Miss Elizabeth Bonner gave a recital yesterday afternoon in Jordan Hall. She presented a programme interesting and 


‘ valuable in its contents, and she displayed marked intelligence and individuality in a number of her interpretations. The 


voice is rich and expressive in its quality... Miss Bonner has imagination and her phrasing was that of a musician. 
—Outn Downes, Boston Post, February 24. 


She rejoices in the possession of a genuine contralto voice, a type about as rare as a genuine basso, She has dramatic 
instinct and knows how to pronounce English. —Epwin Moore, Chicago Tribune, March 4. 


Elizabeth Bonner has a contralto voice of good quality and volume, full in the lower notes and under good control. She 
sings understandingly. — Maurice Rosenretp, Chicago Daily News, March 4. 


Her voice is a contralto of remarkable volume and of great beauty, particularly in the medium and lower range. It is a 
contralto too of purest type with no admixture of soprano quality in any part of its compass. Miss Bonner’s upper notes 
are extremely effective and her low tones have the richness and warmth of organ diapasons. There is a real thrill in them. 
And there is persuasive loveliness in the tones of the medium compass.” Miss Bonner is a song interpreter of intelligence 
and skill. —JAmES H, RocGers, Cleveland Plain Dealer, March 8. 





Elizabeth Bonner Is Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorios 
This SPRING and SEASON 1922-23 





Management: RAOUL BIAIS, 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York City. Mason and Hamlin Piano 
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Ray Henderson, writing in the Boston Transcript, 
says of ultra-modern music: “Sometimes we even 
know when the men in the orchestra are not playing 
together.” He might have added, that sometimes, 
when they are not playing together it is moderately 
worth listening to. 


There is a benefit performance of “Aida” at the 
Metropolitan this (Thursday) afternoon. The 
house program aroused considerable interest last 
week by announcing in advance that Morgan King- 
ston would sing the King, De Luca the role of 
Radames and D'Angelo the part of Amonasro. Un- 
fortunately the Metropolitan authorities changed 
their minds before the day of the performance and 
swapped the gentlemen back into their usual roles. 
We would have gone so far as actually to buy a seat 
for the sake of seeing tenor Kingston growling out 
the solemn measures of the King while baritone De 
Luca stood on tiptoes to reach the high notes of the 
Radames and the level of his Aida, Claudia Muzio. 

seeninstsind cietecnss 

William Wade Hinshaw, who will have companies 
on tour next season presenting two Mozart operas 
—The Impresario” and “Cosi fan tutte”’—was 
talking recently of what an artist requires to be a 
good Mozart singer. Said he: “I go on the prin- 
ciple that the first requisite of a Mozart singer is 
musicianship; second, ability to sing bel canto, and 
third, voice. These things being present, the next 
in order is temperament and the ability to under- 
stand classical comedy. With these requirements 
the rest can be taught to any singer, but without 
these a person cannot sing a Mozart opera.” So 
that is all! No wonder there are so few Mozart 
singers today comparatively speaking! And after 
all the things he has mentioned, what is that “rest” 
that Mr. Hinshaw says can be taught them? 

ae cen, 

Reports have reached this office that certain young 
foreign artists this season have attempted—on one 
excuse or another—to hold up local managers in 
cities outside New York for a fee considerably larger 
than the amount specified in the contract accepted 
and signed by their managers. In two specific in- 
stances that have been reported to us—one in Penn- 
sylvania and the other more recently in Kentucky-— 
refusal of the local management to pay the addi- 
tional fees resulted in the artist failing to appear for 
the concert. In one case the audience had to be 
dismissed, as the artist “struck” on only a few hours’ 
notice; in the other there was time to obtain a satis- 
factory substitute. In this notice we shall mention 





no names, but we invite the New York managers of 
the respective artists, both of whom are in high 
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standing in the business, to make known their ver- 
sion of the happenings to us. If these are, as they 
seem to be, merely bald hold-ups on the part of the 
artists, they constitute a reprehensible practice that 
must be stopped right now! 
saineracpailiianinrenmne 

Peculiar how they let sleeping dogs lie for years 
and years and then all of a sudden stir them up into 
feverish and surprising activity. There is the 
d’Albert cello concerto, for instance. We do not 
recall hearing it at an orchestral concert here for a 
long, long time, but on Tuesday evening, March 28, 
Hans Kindler played it with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at Carnegie Hall and Cornelius Van Vliet 
performed it with the Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

—eemean prance 

The Musicar Courter’s “What the Jury Thinks” 
has shown for years how unanimous (?) are the 
New York critics in their judgment of artists and 
works, Evidently for the purpose of proving that 
they are no different from their New York col- 
leagues, the Boulder (Colorado) jury of two re- 
cently listened to Josef Konecny, the Chicago vio- 
linist, and turned in its verdicts, Said the Daily 
News-Herald: “He is an artist of exceptional talent 
and brilliant technic and his numbers appealed to his 
audience”; while the Daily Camera caught him in 
this wise: “He did not rise to any supreme heights 
in his concert and the audience was disappointed.” 


It’s a case of “You pays your money and you takes . 


you choice.” 
Beretvnees” “WA 


MENGELBERG’S METHOD 
The following, heading and all, is from the New 
York World: 
MUSIC. 
By Drems TAYLOR. 
PATRIOTISM. 


At 8:30 o'clock last night Willem Mengelberg, conductor 
of the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam and guest 
conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra of New York, 
strode upon the platform of Carnegie Hall to conduct the 
Philharmonic’s 1,667th concert. And from 8:30 until 10 
o'clock Willem Mengelberg did what he could to encourage 
the American composer. 

His method was as subtle as it was effective. Instead of 
making the mistake so many champions of American music 
make—that of a some immature orchestral works 
by an earnest but utterly inexperienced native composer— 
Mr. Mengelberg played three tch compositions that tri- 
umphantly refuted the oft repeated assertion that Americans 
write the feeblest music in the world. 


aseosntillieeaiacnts 
FROM ALABAMA 


Montgomery, Ala., according to the Times of 
that city, has something new in the line of a music 
making animal. Here it is, just as related in that 
paper. For fear of distorting the facts, the spellings 
are left just as they got by the Times’ proofreader : 


Everybody’s heard of the whistling girl and the crowing 
hen—and know the prophecy of what will be come of them, 
but a singing dog! ell, such a thing is too rare to have 
any adages on the subject to refer to. 

A singing dog! A really truly basso profundo canine 
Caruro is grant, the bull dog of John Proctor Mills. Grants 
is twelve years of age, and so educated in his medical ear, 
that he can distinguish the difference in tunes; when one 
is played that he especially likes, upon invitation, and only 
upon invitation, the dog will sing. 

Turning his back to the piano, he raises his head like a 
“regular singer” and peals forth in harmony with the piano, 
knowing not “his master’s voice,” but his master’s touch. 

In all his repertire, the dog singer prefers Indian songs, 
and is always ready to display his musical procociousness 
for any audience. He re-regards his master’s friends as 
his friends, and is always ready to serve them. 


eoonincel ronson 
MORE ABOUT MEMORY CONTESTS 


Arguing that more American music should be 
used in the various Music Memory Contests that 
are given from time to time throughout the country, 
the Musicat Courter printed recently several com- 
munications giving information bearing on the ques- 
tion. Here is another one which sheds still further 
light on the matter: 


To the Editor: 

Your article in the issue of March 23 under the nealing 
of “Music Memory Contests” is very much to the point. It 
might be interesting for you to have a copy of the enclosed 
program, sprees a recital given by John Powell in 
Aeolian Hall some time ago. I might add that the material 
used by Mr, Powell presented a most vivid and consecutive 
picture of what is interesting and representative regarding 


American music, 
(Signed) H. B. ScHaap, 
The Aeolian Company. 

The program referred to is of the lecture recital, 
of which an account has already been given in the 
Musicat Courter, by John Powell, on “American- 
ism in Music,” assisted by the Duo-Art Piano. 
Pieces by American composers on this program are 
as follows: John Powell—“Elegie Negre,” “Poeme 
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Erotique,” “Hoochee-Coochee,” “The Banjo-Pick- 
er,” “Merry Go Round,” “Pioneer Dance”; Skilton 
—‘Sioux Flute Serenade”; MacDowell—“An In- 
dian Lodge” ; Cadman—‘In the Village,” from the 
“Thunderbird Suite”; Gottschalk—“The Banjo”; 
Carpenter—“Little Nigger”; Griffes—“The White 
Peacock” ; Guion—“Turkey in the Straw.” 

Where there’s a will there’s a way! It is no doubt 
important that our children should become familiar 
with music of all sorts as they do through the mem- 
ory contests, but it is by far more important that 
our children should be taught to know and respect 
the people of their own country (even the much 
despised and much neglected American composer.) 

a ® 
AMERICAN CULTURE 


Matters of universal interest are brought up in 
the letter that follows, conditions all over the United 
States being as they are in Washington whence this 
letter comes: 

I read your Courier every week. I would thank you ever 
so much if you could help me. 

On the twenty-seventh of last month I attended an ex- 
cellent performance of “Samson and Delilah” as given by 
The Washington Company. During the most beautiful 
parts of this work I was disturbed by the incessant talking 
of women in front of me and the side of me. 

Some one kept their knees in my back, then when these 
artists say we are not a cultured country people resent it. 

Is rattling your program, whispering, talking out loud, 
coming in when the performance is going on, applauding 
at the wrong time, is it culture when artists are disturbed 
by a loud foolish box party and you and the whole side of 
that house are annoyed. Do you think it is because our 
people are ignorant or just not cultured? Do you think if 
they would ask them from the stage not to talk? Tell them 
how to behave? A man Said, “I could not hear a word you 
said on the stage;” the actor said, “I could hear you 
though.” And a notice put in the programs, do you think 
it would help? Then the continual coughing,—that is not 
necessary, for some days they don’t do it. 

Hoping you ye consider this worth a reply, 

am, 
Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) C. M. Sanps, 
Washington, D. C. 


These statements are all based upon facts: that 
are common knowledge. We all know what it 
means to have people disturb us and interfere with 
our enjoyment of opera. performances and concerts. 
But does this necessarily prove that we lack culture ? 
If so, then Europe also lacks culture, for the same 
conditions, obtain in most European countries. 

It iseif place to add here that the Town Hall, 
New York, has taken steps to prevent any such dis- 
turbances as far as possible. No one is allowed to 
enter the auditorium during the performance of any 
music. The doors are closed. Other halls permit 
people to enter from the lobby, but keep them in the 
standing room section until the end of the piece 
being played. At the Metropolitan there is no rule 
and people continue to come in during the entire 
first act. 

There is certainly room for reform, but the people 
themselves must make it, and until they do there 
is little use to print notices on programs or elsewhere. 
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Communication to Mayor John F. Hylan 
from PHILIP BEROLZHEIMER and JOSEPH HAAG 


City Chamberlain 


Secretary of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment 


on the subject of erecting a structure in the City of New York as a “Peace Memorial” 


To be devoted to the Higher Education in Music and the Dramatic Arts 
With equipment for the rendition of Grand Opera, Concerts, Classic Drama and Comedy 


Together with an Act of the Legislature Authorizing and Empowering the City of New York to Acquire a Site for a Building to be 
used for the Advancement of Education in Music, Drama and other Arts 


Hon. Joun F. Hyian, Mayor. 

IR: Before your departure from the city on your vacation, you 
requested us to examine into the desirability of giving at this 
time serious consideration to a project of erecting in the City 
of New York an institution for the advancement of musical 

education and entertainment to be conducted along the lines upon 
which the museums of Art and Natural History, the Zoological and 
Botanical gardens in the boroughs of Manhattan and The Bronx, and 
the Museum of Arts and Sciences of Brooklyn, are conducted. Your 
suggestion that the creation of such a musical centre might be in com- 
memoration of the ending of the world war and be called a “Peace 
Memorial,” considerably enlarged the original suggestion by Mr. 
Haag for an opera house and its attendant requirements, and means 
the bringing together into one great effort or movement the various 
undertakings already considered for the establishment of memorials 
of the war; as for example: the work of the Mayor’s Committee, of 
which Mr. Rodman Wanamaker is the chairman, in its efforts to erect 
upon Madison Square an altar of peace and a stadium; the other, 
the erection at Pershing Square, or some other Suitable site, of a 
Soldiers’ War Memorial, undertaken by a committee of which General 
George W. Wingate is the chairman, and other undertakings along 
the same line, discussed from time to time in the daily press. The 
activities for the creation of a “Caruso American Memorial Founda- 
tion,” now occupying the attention of many of our citizens, might also 
be co-ordinated and made part of the project you have in mind. 

Music, one of the most beautiful of the arts, might furnish the 
nucleus around which the many propositions made for memorials 
in commemoration of the war could be gathered, and the term, 
“Peace Memorial” instead of “War Memorial” consistently substi- 
tuted. It would represent the idea of commemorating peace, sought 
and prayed for all over the world, instead of war which wrought 
so much destruction and caused such great sorrow. 

During your absence we have studied somewhat the conditions 
that now exist in our city with reference to the study of and develop- 
ment of musical art and the rendition of concerts and opera generally. 
First, there is produced in this city, under private auspices, an opera 
which is regarded as the grandest and most beautiful of operas in 
the world. There are brought together the very best artists that 
money can induce to come here to charm and entertain the patrons 
of that branch of the art. 

Second: We have a Philharmonic Society, a Symphony Society 
and an Oratorio Society, furnishing instrumental and vocal music 
of the highest order for the edification and entertainment of the 
patrons of the concert branch of the art. 

Third: We have innumerable schools for the teaching of music, 
both instrumental and vocal, including a school for the education and 
training of organists. 

Many of these organizations are partly sustained by private sub- 
scriptions made as guarantees against possible financial deficits due 
to the high cost of their maintenance, resulting from the reasonable 
prices of admission to witness and enjoy the productions. 

On the other hand, there does not exist in this city a Conservatory 
of Music at which may be given, not what might be termed elementary 
instruction in the use of the voice and the performance upon musical 
instruments, but a higher education in these branches. We have 
many schools that teach thousands of scholars, but it seems that to 
acquire the higher training and due credit for it, one must go abroad 
to the long established conservatories in Paris, Leipsic, Stuttgart, 
Berlin, Munich, Brussels and Vienna and other cities in Europe. 
This is perhaps natural because many of the conservatories abroad 
have been in existence a century or more, whereas in this country 
the demand may not have been sufficient to develop serious consid- 
eration for their establishment. 

Many endowments have been made towards higher education 
and production of music throughout this country, and with some 
result. Many of our larger cities have in the past, and are at this 


time giving very serious consideration to the establishment for “popu- 
lar” participation in some of the branches of the art, opportunities 
. for acquiring knowledge, training and enjoyment, but nowhere in 


this country, as far as we can learn, does there appear to be a con- 
certed effort to establish a centre of music such as is in your mind 
and ours. To co-relate and bring together the many efforts and the 
many activities that now exist in this city, to harmonize wherever 
possible these efforts, would be an accomplishment worthy of the 
citizens of this city. 

In our judgment there should also be included in this centre 
provision for the education in and the production of the classic 
drama. 

The building itself should be an architectural triumph, erected 
upon a most desirable site as near the centre of the city as possible. 
The building would represent a “Peace Memorial,” with such orna- 
mentation and appropriate decoration as the purpose would demand, 
It should contain auditoriums for the production of opera—two sepa- 
rate auditoriums if necessary; another for concerts; another large 
auditorium for the production of the classic drama and comedy, and 
small auditoriums for chamber music and the intimate theatre; rooms 
sufficient for practice rooms for both vocal and instrumental, and 
rooms to accommodate the conservatory of music. A building to 


. accommodate a “Musical Village,” as expressed by one of our dis- 


tinguished citizens and patrons of music. Provision might also be 
made for a salon at which the native artist could exhibit his creations. 
The enterprise, in fact, would embrace every branch of the musical 
and the dramatic arts, harmonious and co-related so as to bring its 
management within a practical unit as are the managements of our 
other educational institutions, such as the museums and gardens 
hereinbefore mentioned. 

It might be well in connection with an enterprise of such magni- 
tude, that a committee of prominent citizens, embracing men and 
women who have been to a degree connected with the several branches 
of the arts herein discussed, be appointed for the purpose of consider- 
ing the subject and obtaining an expression of their views on the 
desirability and the possibility of creating for the city an institution 
such as herein outlined. 

We have in our discussions given consideration to sites suitable 
for such a building. The popular prejudice is so strong against the 
use of our Central Park for the purpose of any structure that might 
reduce its area as a park, notwithstanding it now contains the Museum 
of Art and also, one might say, the Museum of Natural History 
because the square upon which the latter stands is a part of the park 
to all intents and purposes, that we have dismissed our beautiful park 
from consideration as a site. Several locations in the city came to 
our minds where a suitable site might be secured. Consideration of 
this part of the general subject could, however, be deferred until later 
on, or after your advisory committee, if appointed, has made its 
recommendations to you. 

The financial side of the subject, while very vast is not beyond 
the possibilities. The City of New York could well afford to con- 
tribute the site. The endowments already made, and those that may 
be made (and very likely will be) togther with the already existing 
activities could well furnish the building, and its income could pro- 
vide for its maintenance. No greater gift could be made to the people 
of this city, yea, this country, than such a memorial. It would not 
alone be the pride of our city, but that of the State if not of the nation, 
because it will embrace everything relating to these arts. It is con 
cededly a big undertaking, but none too big for the citizens of the 
city, the patrons of the arts, and the talent for music which lies dor- 
mant in our country. 

We have conferred with several gentlemen engaged in the field 
of education and training and production in these arts, and also with 
others, including patrons whose sympathy with the project was mani- 
fested and who would gladly aid in its accomplishment. There is a 
consensus of opinion highly favorable to the plan. We fully realize 
that the enterprise, if properly launched, will take some time for ac- 
complishment, but feel that that fact should furnish the enthusiasm 
for its fulfillment. 

New York City is a very large city, and what it will be as a city 
twenty years hence, no one can tell at this time. It has become in 
the last few years, as the result of the war, the leading financial centre 
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of the world. It will lead in other fields, and why not in these beauti- 
ful arts? Our citizens have shown themselves equal to demands made 
upon them to describe which the English language hardly contains 
words to fittingly express. 

New York stands out with its big charities, its wonderful aid 
and assistance to our government, its marvellous gifts and contribu- 
tions to our museums, etc., and this proposed institution would become 
the Mecca to which would turn the native talent, not alone of the 
city and the State, but of the country, to embrace an opportunity 
beyond the reach today of so very many. And who can describe the 
pleasure it will afford the patron and lover of these arts. 

The project would mean the democratization of music and the 
drama with its attendant power to relieve the monotony and drudgery 
of the human family generally, to every unit of which music, the uni- 
versal language, makes an instant appeal. 

Very respectfully, 
Puitie BeRoLzHEIMER, 
City Chamberlain; 
JoserH Haaa, 
Secretary of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment. 
February 27, 1922. 
AN ACT (See footnote) 
To authorize and empower the City of New York to acquire a site for a building 
to be used for the advancement of education in music, drama and other 


arts. 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
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York is hereby authorized and empowered in its discretion to acquire title in fee 
to a site for a building to be used for the advancement of education in music, 
drama and other arts. Such site shall be within the borough of Manhattan in 
said city and shall be selected by the mayor of the city of New York, subject 
to the approval of said board of estimate and apportionment. The said board of 
estimate and apportionment may in its discretion acquire the said site by gift 
or by purchase and may agree upon the purchase price of the lands or interests 
therein so selected and approved, or in its discretion may acquire title thereto 
by condemnation proceedings in the manner provided by chapter twenty-one 
of the Greater New York charter as amended. Such site when acquired shall 
be set apart for erecting a building or buildings thereon for the purpose afore- 
said, the same to be erected with money raised by private donations and en- 
dowments. 

§ 2. The board of estimate and apportionment is authorized in its discre- 
tion to make and enter into a contract or contracts with any person or persons, 
or corporation or corporations, to construct and maintain without cost to the 
city of New York, a building or buildings for the purposes aforesaid on said site 
when acquired. Said board may enter into a contract or contracts with any per- 
son or persons, corporation or corporations, as to the use and occupation of the 
building or buildings, after the erection thereof, upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the board of estimate and apportionment shall in its discretion deter- 
mine, but such building or buildings chall be devoted only to the advancement 
of education in music, drama and other arts. 

§ 3. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act, and for 
paying the expenses of the acquisition of the site and the expenses of any such 
condemnation proceeding, it shall be the duty of the comptroller of the city of 
New York, upon being thereunto authorized by the said board of estimate and 
apportionment, to issue and‘sell the corporate stock of the city of New York 
in such amount as may be necessary and at such a rate of interest as may be 
fixed by said comptroller. 

§ 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


do enact as follows: 


Section 1. The board of estimate and apportionment of the city of New 





THE MAYOR SIGNS THE BILL 
From the Aldermanic Chamber of the City Hall 
J am rushing this report to the Musica Courier 
so as to reach the press before closing time on Tues- 
day, April 4, The Mayor has just expressed his 
approval of the bill—it is 12.15 p. m.—amidst wild 
applause on the part of those present. All that re- 
mains now is for Governor Miller to join his signa- 
ture to that of Mayor Hylan and then the municipal 
music school begins to become a reality. There is 
no likelihood of a veto from the Governor, as the 
measure passed both legislative houses in Albany 
unanimously and within one week, a most unusual 
record. The fulfillment of a long cherished dream 
is about to be realized by the art lovers and the 
people generally of New York, It is a great event 
in the progress and cultural development of our city, 
and deep thanks are due Chamberlain Berolzheimer 
and Secretary Haag for bringing the idea before the 
Mayor, and to him for appreciating and endorsing it 
so promptly and whole heartedly. The benefits 
which wili arise from the founding of the proposed 
school are 0 numerous and so important that there 
is not time at this moment to specify them or, to 
discuss them. That will be done at the proper time 
in these columns. The Musicat Courter congratu- 
lates Mayor Hylan in the name of all musical New 
York; nay, in the name of all the musical persons 
and interests throughout our land. Among the 
speakers, all of whom were in favor of the bill and 
the conservatory, were Messrs. Berolzheimer and 
Haag, of course, and then followed Otto H. Kahn, 
John C, Freund, Dr. Eugene A. Noble, Leonard 
Liebling, Isabel Lowden, Edwin Franko Goldman, 
George A, Gartlan, Park Commissioner Hennessy, 
S. Walter Krebs, John J. Glynn (representing the 
New York Piano Merchants’ Association) and 
others. Letters from prominent financiers, mer- 
chants and musicians were read. About 300 persons 
were present, and frequently broke into applause 
as the speakers scored telling points. The Mayor 
interspersed the remarks with many wise and witty 
comments of his own, He asked Otto H. Kahn 
whether he believed that the present plague of rob- 
bers and bandits could be alleviated through music 
and how. Mr. Kahn replied that he thought a piano 
should be put in the homes of all the people. Mr. 
Liebling offered the amendment that the pianos be 
placed also in the homes of the burglars. Lok. 


qnnesasemnipotentoane 
FACT AND FIGURES 


Portland is very proud indeed of the success of 
the Chicago Opera season of five performances 
which took place there beginning March 22. Sixty- 
two public spirited ‘citizens of the city pledged a 
guarantee of $72,500 against possible deficit. Re- 
ceipts for the five performances, however, amounted 
to $72,633, so that the guarantors were not called 
upon for a cent. The receipts for the five perform- 
ances were as follows: Wednesday, “Monna 
Vanna,” $20,144; Thursday, “Lohengrin,” $10,114; 
Friday, “Romeo and Juliet,” $11,626; Saturday 


on March 17, 1922. 


Note:—This act was passed by the Assembly on March 15, 1922, and the Senate 





matinee, “Thais,” $18,362; ‘Saturday night, “Aida,” 
$12,387. Incidentally, Uncle Sam absorbed the neat 
little sum of $7,263 for war tax on the tickets. 


- —<——--- 
WILLIAM BYRD ON SINGING 


Modern writers on singing often employ many 
more words, and say very much less, than the 
founder of the English Madrigal School, William 
Byrd, wrote in 1588. In the same year that wit- 
nessed the destruction of the Spanish Armada and 
saved England from the blight of the Inquisition, 
an earnest composer worked quietly in seclusion at 
his part songs, as if there was no such thing as 
war and no enemies on the high seas. 

While Drake was getting his ships together and 
Queen Elizabeth was in the saddle, haranguing her 
troops and volunteers, William Byrd set down his 
reasons. why singing should be cultivated : 

Reasons briefly set down by th’ auctor, to perswade every- 
one to learne to sing: 

First, it is a knowledge easely taught and quickly learned 
wher there is a good Master and an apt Scoller. 

2. The exercise of singing is delightfull to Nature and 


good to preserve the health of Man. 
3. It doth strengthen all the parts of the brest and doth 


open the pipes. a 
4. It S a singular good remedie for a stutting and 


stammering in the speech. : 

5. It is the best means to procure a perfect pronuncia- 
tion and to make a good Orator. 

6. It is the onely way to know where Nature hath be- 
stowed the benefit of a good voyce: which guift is so rare 
as there is not one among a thousand that hath it: and in 
many that excellent guift is lost, because they want Art to 
express Nature. 

7. There is not any Musick of Instruments whatsoever 
comparable to that which is made of the voyces of Men, 
where the voyces are good and the same well sorted and 


ordered. 
“8. The better the voyce is the meeter it is to honour and 


serve God therewith: and the voyce of man is chiefly to be 
imployed to that ende. 
Omnis spiritus laudet Dominum. s 

Since singing is so good a thing I wish all men would 
learne to sing. , 

William Byrd is careful not to say that instruction 
in singing will supply a good voice. Good voices, 
as he asserts, are very rare. 

He also says that learning to sing is easy when the 
teacher is good and the pupil is intelligent. 

As a stut cure, however, it will probably attract 
very few students, and we must add that the finest 
instrumental music today is a more serious com- 
petitor for public favor than it was in the days of 
Byrd. He, however, judiciously remarks that the 
voices must be and the choir well trained to 
compete successfully with instrumental music. 


em ecereine 
NONE NECESSARY 


We asked a composer friend of ours the other day 
to write an article for the Musicat Courter giving 
his reasons for composing the kind of music he 
produces. “No article is necessary,” said he. “T 
write as I do because I cannot write any better. 
And, believe me, that is the only sensible reason 
any composer can give.” He is probably right. 


ENCOURAGEMENT NEEDED 


In the list‘of the novelties and revivals for which 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza has been responsible at the Métro- 
politan in the fourteen seasons he has ruled here, 
beginning in 1908-09 and including the present one, 
there are eight American operas: “Pipe of Desire,” 
Converse; “Mona,” H. W. Parker; “Cyrano,” Wal- 
ter Damrosch; “Canterbury Pilgrims,” Reginald De 
Koven; “Shanewis,” Charles Wakefield Cadman; 
“The Legend,” Joseph Karl Breil; “Temple Dan- 
cer,” John Adam Hugo; “Cleopatra’s Night,” Henry 
Hadley. Against these the grand total of novelties 
and revivals amounts to ninety-eight, so that the 
American operas produced represent a trifle more 
than eight per cent. of the total, the other ninety-two 
per cent. being divided among Italian, German and 
French works in that order of preponderance. In 
exactly half of the fourteen seasons no American 
works were produced. 

A discouraging thing is that most of these works 
have been flat failures. Two of the more recent ones 
—Cadman’s “Shanewis” and Hadley’s “Cleopatra’s 
Night,” are the only operas to remain in the reper- 
tory for more than one season. Perhaps in view of 
this Mr. Gatti cannot be blamed for not having 
offered more encouragement to native composers. 
At the same time, we cannot help but feel that, were 
it a definite policy of the Metropolitan to produce 
at least one selected American work in each season, 
the result would be a steady improvement in quality 
and finally the production of an opera which would 
be taken up by stages outside of America as the 
first American item ever to go into the international 
repertory. The average composer knows that the 
preparation of an opera score means simply a lot 
of time and expense to him, with practically no 
chance of production. If it were certain that at 
least one work, chosen strictly on its merits, would 
be produced each season, there certainly would be 
an increase of activity in the production of opera 
which would sooner or later be bound to result in 
improvement of quality. The Metropolitan Opera 
is known as the only great operatic institution in the 
world that actually makes money. It does not make 
much money perhaps, but there is no reason why it 
should; and there is every reason, on the contrary, 
why it should devote at least part of its credit bal- 
ance to fostering the development of an art which 
American composers never can learn as long as per- 
formances of their operas are never to be seen. 


ontario 
REGARDING HAYDN . 


A recently submitted manuscript bore the title of 
“A Comparison of the Lives and Works of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven,” and the author modestly 
used only 400 words in handling the trifling subject. 
Kipling, counselling brevity and condensation, some- 
where has a remark to the effect that it took only 
that number of words to tell the story of the Crea- 
tion, but the writer of that surely would have ex- 

had he had access to the amount of material 
available about the three geniuses named. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


When Mengelberg conducted in Boston recently, 
Philip Hale lambasted him unmercifully and H. T. 
Parker praised him unreservedly. Marcus An- 
toninus never heard Mengelberg but ages ago he 
wrote that “Everything is mere opinion.” 


For instance the attached is the opinion of one 
of our esteemed and valuable coworkers on this 


paper: 
Dear Leonard Liebling : 

Differences of opinion make newspapers as well as horse 
races, and I am sure you won't mind a member of the 
Musica Counter staff expressing a different opinion from 
your own. 

My grudge concerns your quotation in your January 19 
issue of a piece of writing by Deems Taylor, champion of 
“common sense” in musical criticism, Not that I am against 
common sense, though I always thought that a critic is, 
or ought to be, such by virtue of his u#-common sense. But 
I should like to make a distinction between real common 
sense, which is the primitive form of wisdom, and a practice 
which the man in the street very aptly calls “shooting off 
one’s mouth,” A favorite form of this indoor sport is to 
take any bit of accepted popular opinion and assert the 
contrary, ex cathedra, thereby flattering the lowbrow, who 
has hitherto timidly acquiesced, into thinking that he is not 
such a lowbrow after all. Such utterances of “common” 
sense are bound to find applause every time. 

Criticism, to be sure, is not an exact science, but there are 
certain critical standards which cannot be overturned with- 
out the weight of fresh evidence. If a certain New York 
critic, for instance, asserts Grieg to be the equal of Schu- 
bert and the superior of Brahms, one is inclined to ask 
what additional evidence he has to adduce to alter one’s 
estimate of the Norwegian lyricist. If Mr. Deems Taylor 
suddenly asserts that a work of Victor Herbert is superior 
to one of Verdi, one is startled, though even here one should 
call for the “evidence,” for the proposition is not, per se, 
impossible. But when he says that “La Donna e Mobile” 
is vulgar rubbish it is time to protest. A man who can 
call so characteristic and so beautiful a melody “rubbish” 
ought to be called upon to write a better one to prove it. 

The best proof of a good tune is its lasting quality, and 
it may be said that this particular tune, despite its inten- 
tional blatancy, gets better and better as time goes on, Her- 
bert’s melodies may be as good as Verdi's, though I should 
hesitate to say so until they have been sung half a century 
or more and hackneyed by a million gramophones. I am 
sure of one thing, however: that not one lover of Verdi, 
millions of lowbrows included, will like “La Donna e Mo- 
bile” one bit less because of Mr. Taylor’s dictum. | The 
gramophone fans do not choose it because “tenors sing it 
at the Metropolitan” (for most of them have never heard it 
that way), but because their healthy musical common sense 
(of the genuine kind) makes them enjoy it. It often takes 
educated folk a long time to arrive at the same healthy 
judgment, as was proven by Hans von Biilow, who once 
called Verdi the “hurdy-gurdy man,” but was man enough 
to take it back later on. Be a man, Deems Taylor! And, 
Mr. Editor, don’t reprint cheap rubbish parading as com- 
mon sense. Very truly yours, César SAERCHINGER, 

Selson House, London, March 1, 1922. 


ere 


In spite of Mr. Saerchinger’s gentle castigation we 
feel obliged to reprint this from the Deems Taylor 
column in the World of last Sunday: 

It is rumored that when Josef Urban was at work on the 
scenery for “Cosi Fan Tutte” he wanted the prompter’s box 
removed from the middle of the stage apron so that the 
prompter, in the costume of Mozart’s period, would be 
seated on the stage in full view of the audience, exactly as 
when “Cosi Fan Tutte” was first produced. Refused this 
request by the horrified management of the Metropolitan, 
Mr. Urban has compromised by covering the prompter’s box 
with a decorative screen, in the center of which is a medal- 
lion portrait of Mozart. This is a charming and appropri- 
ate scheme and should be carried further; there should be 
a different screen for every opera the Metropolitan presents, 
ornamented with a picture of the man responsible for the 
music. Thus, on the nights when Korngold’s “Die Tote 
Stadt” was the attraction a screen could be used large 
enough to contain portraits of Massenet, Strauss and Puc- 
cini. When Catalini’s “Loreley” is given the screen can be 
left blank. 

eRe”, 


M. B. H. is on hand with the suggestion that: “The 
price of onions now having gone up very high, those 
of us whose opera seats are near the standees’ space 
should combine to bull the price of garlic also, and to 
a prohibitive figure.” 

eRe 

The New York Evening World is running a series 
of articles called “Musical Classics and How They 
Were Written.” It is not fair to reveal the secret 
and have everyone writing classics. 

ene 


Prices high in our land? Not at all. For instance, 
the advertisement of a singing teacher in the New 
York World of March 22: “For best lessons go to 
————. Class lessons, 5c.” 

eee 


J. P. F. communicates: “To hold you awhile in 
your frenzied utterances against ‘Parsifal,’ read 


these cooling and lovely lines by Jeannette Marks, 
in her recent volume, ‘Willow Pollen’ ”: 


RAVELLO. 


(A Recollection of the Garden in which Wagner composed 
“Parsival.”) 


Words glimmering like candles in the dusk, 
You tell your golden tale of Italy— 

Ravello and its starlit, tranquil sea 

Among massed trees, sleep-hung with jeweled fruit; 
Antiquity against a shadowed sky, 

And everywhere old gardens where men loved 

So long ago, and the moon rose on vows 

And thirsty human lips aching to meet; 

And the moon set on darkling ivory-petaled rows 
Of lilies and on hands dim with loneliness :— 
Below, Amalfi’s campanile plays 

Its evensong, full chant and antiphon, 

A wish, a hope, a call from star to star. 


O Compassionate One, nightlong with you I hark 
The traveling of that music lost in space, 

The echoing of those faithful feet an men, 

And touch the blurred chalcedony of tears, 

And breathe those candle-lighted thoughts, faint musk 
Of old days vanished in silence now! 

Night-long I dream your face pressed close to mine 

Is lily of Ravello in its sleep, 

Touched with some ancient sorrow gardens keep— 
An ivory-petaled dream whose ghostly passions shine 
Like fingers in the dark struggling with fears :— 

Oh, set your love for me, my own, my Sweet, 

The whiteness of your breast and brow aglow 

With God, like candleshine before my feet ! 


nme 


It has grown to be a habit for poetically inclined 
persons to break into verse when they hear a per- 
formance or a composition they like. Usually the 
performer or the composition, as the case might be, 
is better than the verse. In the case of A. Rosenthal, 
editor of The Modern View, who wrote the attached 
(dedicated to the St. Louis Orchestra and its leader, 
Rudolph Ganz) decision is reserved: 


A slender baton waves! The wizard wand 
Binds many men as one great instrument. 
Where high and low with equal heart respond— 
A true democracy of sound, well blent. 


Flute, oboe, trumpet, cello, violin: 

Now soft, now loudly their tone-torrents flow! 
Harp, piccolo, drum and the cymbals’ din: 
Now fast, now slow in varied measures go. 


Now sings the swan. Anon the cannons roar, 

The wounded groan, Then forest murmurs play: 

Swift fiery coursers gallop, storms break on the shore, 
Melodic minors change to major chords more gay. 


Mournful, then martial—winsome, savage, wild— 
Sighing—then raging—tender, sweet, sublime ; 

On wings of wonder, carried like a child, 

We traverse Fancy’s mazes, leaping lands and Time! 


The Largo’s loveliness, the March’s measured stroke, 
The Rondo’s rhythm and the Scherzo’s pure delight, 
Visions and memories their harmonies evoke : 

In ecstasy the minutes take their flight. 


The baton rests! The last notes trembling die! 
There dawns a vision—glorious prophecy— 

Of an united world, a war-unclouded sky 

With all mankind in one great Symphony ! 


Music—that from the first unto the final hour, 
From crib to bier, all human feeling wakes! 
Music—great gifts of some kind, generous Power— 
To make atonement for Life’s ills and aches! 


What witchcraft Music is! that through the ear 
Through grotesque things of sinew, wood and brass 
Makes passions rise, brings tears and heaven near ! 
How different the drab world of everyday—alas! 


But why “Alas?” Bathed in the magic spray 

Of ey refreshed we rise, the combat to resume 
Against the sordidness of everyday 

With freshened spirit and faith in bloom! 


Headline in the Evening Mail of March 28: 
“Noted Musicians on Evening Mail’s WJZ Pro- 
gram.” We feared that WJZ might be some sort of 
successor to jazz until we found out that it is the 
symbol for the Westinghouse broadcasting (radio) 
station at Newark, N. J. 

eRe 


A young singer who gave a concert here recently 
tells (see the New York American of March 28) 
that before he sailed for Europe on his last voyage 
Caruso said to her: “Little lady, you have a mar- 
velous voice. There is a great future before you. 
You must manage to go to Italy and study and win 
some laurels there. Then, when you come back to 
America you will be famous.” Always, and always, 
and always it is, “go to Italy, win laurels there, then 
become famous in America.” One wonders why 
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it should be so in opera, It is not so in the concert 
field, 
RnRne 
Following our paragraphs on jazz last week, a 
member of the Musicat Courter staff reports: 
“Add another to the list of prominent jazz victims. 
I was passing through the Grand Central Station 
(underground arcade) recently when I passed a 
blondish, artistic looking young man who stood 
rooted to the ground in front of a shop wherein an 
automatic piano was grinding out a piece of com- 
plicated jazz. The individual with the pale hair 
bore an enraptured expression on his countenance 
and after I recognized him I had to nudge him three 
or four times before he came out of his profound 
trance. ‘Oh, hello,’ he said finally; ‘I say, isn’t this 
stuff just too splendidly fascinating?” The speaker 
was Percy Grainger.” 
2 8 
“Tosca” at the Metropolitan last Thursday, and 
also at the Rialto. The publishers of the opera ap- 
pear to be “playing both ends against the middle,” 
as they say at the faro conservatories. 
nme 
From Isabel Wister, of 69 Oak street, Atlanta, 
Ga,, comes this: 
Dear Editor: 
Here's something for the joke column, if you care to 


use it: 
HEARD IN A MUSIC STORE 
By Isabel Wister 

Customer ; I want a good ragtime piece. 

Salesgir!: Have you Cobb’s “Russian Rag?” 

Customer: Cobb? Which one—Irvin or Ty? 

Reading the Musicat Courter splendid correspondence 
from California seems like seeing some one from “back 
home,” and the New York news of musical “history in the 
making,” inspirational and educational, Yours sincerely, 

Isaper WISTER. 
meme 


Why is it that when some persons write about 
music their imagination gallops wildly into the ether 
and their vocabulary spills itself all about the place? 
In last Sunday’s New York World, the Berlin cor- 
respondent draws a harrowing picture of musical 
conditions there today as compared with the period 
before the war, and says, among other things: “The 
people were music mad a decade ago. The 
World correspondent remembers perfectly the night 
Caruso sang in ‘Aida,’ in 1908, on which occasion 
women of high society took the horses from the 
traces of his carriage and pulled him through the 
streets with wild acclaim. Gone are such days. 
One recollects how at the Philharmonie, after her 
final concert before returning to America, Miss Far- 
rar was mobbed by Berlin’s music lovers among 
the aristocracy. In a frenzy of enthusiasm 
women literally tore the gown from her back 
that they might have bits of the material as 
souvenirs. Artists appearing now evoke no such 
demonstrations.” First of all, the World writer is 
mistaken in saying that Berlin was “music mad” at 
any time. ‘Music mad” is a phrase whose allitera- 
tion has made it popular with penny-a-line reporters. 
No city ever was “music mad.” Berlin was no more 
music mad than New York, and New York never 
was music mad at all. In Berlin, as in New York, 
there always were, and there are now, a limited 
number of persons interested in music and they con- 
stitute the musical public year in and year out with 
small additions proportionate to the regular increase 
of population. The Berlin papers never printed 
personal news about opera artists or concert per- 
formers, never published their portraits, their salar- 
ies, or their preferences in salads. The World cor- 
respondent did not see Berlin women of high so- 
ciety drag Caruso through the streets in a triumph- 
ant chariot, and likewise the World correspondent is 
mistaken about Miss Farrar having her gown clawed 
from her back. No such incidents happened and 
when we make that statement we know whereof we 
speak. It is very late in the day for a reporter to 
send such stuff to a common sense newspaper like 
the World, and it is as well an insult to the intelli- 
gence of its readers. The writer of the correspond- 
ence must be pen cousin to the wild eyed one who 
first declared in print that New York is “opera 


mad.” Bunk! 
nem, 


At Romano’s Restaurant, the Mustcat Courrier 
and the Police Gazette hang on the wall side by side. 
Make your own paragraph about this. 

nrnre 


Between acts at the Metropolitan, Nahan Franko 
told an amusing story the other day about the late 
David Bispham when both were on tour with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company many years ago. The 
Westbound train, without a dining car, had stopped 
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at a wayside station in Nevada after many hours of 
dusty and hungry riding. The singers, players and 
conductors engaged in a wild race for the little room 
labelled “Restaurant.” Bispham, a skilled athlete 
in those days, ran faster than his colleagues and 
when he reached the food counter he discovered that 
the passengers of an Eastbound train, just gone by, 
had left only two sandwiches, which were guarded 
by a huge Indian waiter, Seizing the eatables, Bis- 
pham dispatched one of the sandwiches with light- 
ning speed and was in the middle of the second as 
the rest of the musical horde rushed up, When they 
found out what had happened they were frantic 
with rage, but Bispham laughed so that he almost 
choked on the last remnants of the little feast. Fin- 
ishing it with exaggerated relish he reached in his 
pocket and said to the Indian; “How much?” The 
answer came laconically; “Two dollar.” Words 
fail, reports Franko, to describe the roar of delirious 
joy that broke from the tuneful mob, Finally Bis- 
pham recovered from his surprise sufficiently to ask 
the redskin: “Why two dollars?” As quietly as be- 
fore came the reply: “Need money.” The baritone 
looked at the towering figure of the authentic Ameri- 
can and paid the price. “The incident had a par- 
ticular angle of humor,” concluded the narrator, 
“to those who knew that dear old lovable Bispham 
was not exactly a spendthrift.” 
mrme 


Dr. Eugene A. Noble is taken care of occasionally 
by a tonsorial artist of such extreme willingness and 
polite congern that he calls him “The Barber of 
Servility.” 

eee 

Lent requiring us to give up something, we gave 
up going to Walter Damrosch’s lecture on “Parsifal” 
last Sunday—which is no reflection whatsoever on 
the excellence of Walter’s lecturing. 

nme 

The following was received last week : 
Hello, Leonard Liebling: 

Did you ever receive a jar of jelly I sent you from here? 
Let me know so I can trace it if it got lost. 

Cordially, MANA Zucca, 

Box 1433, Miami, Florida. 

We have eaten the answer. 

ene 


A drive is on to put the Oratorio Society of New 
York on such a financial footing for next season that 
its expenses will be guaranteed by a number of per- 
sons instead of relying on Charles M. Schwab, its 
president, to make up the annual deficit, as he has 
been doing for several years. The association, now 
forty-nine years old, has won new laurels during 
the past winter under the stimulative artistic guid- 
ance of its new conductor, Albert Stoessel, who 
led the 300th concert of the body, the half century 
series having engaged the services of over 5,000 
singers and given pleasure to over 1,250,000 listen- 
ers. The nature of the work done by the Oratorio 
Society entails heavy expense, which hitherto has 
been met by Mr. Schwab and before his time by 
other generous donors, either individual or in very 
small groups. 

Now the executive committee, however, to use its 
own words, “feels that today the desire to perpetuate 
the society and its activities is shared by a larger 
group of prominent men and women, The Oratorio 
Society is of national importance in promoting that 
which is highest and noblest in the realm of good 
music for the masses, and as an incentive for young 
musicians, amateur and professional. We plan 
to present four major works during the coming sea- 
son under the directorship of Albert Stoessel, who 
has won for the society and himself a very glowing 
tribute from the press and public in each of the 
performances given this season. The budget to 
cover all necessary expenses is estimated at about 
$40,000 for the season. The total box office re- 
ceipts will approximate $15,000 if we continue to 
use Carnegie Hall, as formerly. We will undoubt- 
edly have an amount of money contributed by some 
of the Very old and faithful friends of the society 
but this cannot, at this time, be estimated. We pro- 
pose, therefore, to underwrite the entire necessary 
estimated expense for the season’s activities. In 
doing this, our patrons will simply subscribe a given 
amount, which is optional, and will not be called 
upon to furnish all oh the actual money, until the end 
of the season. At that time the aggregated amount 
of box office receipts and other income from volun- 
tary contributions, legacies, etc., will be deducted 
from actual disbursements, thus determining the 
actual net deficit.” The plan of the Oratorio Society 
is in effect that used by some of the symphony or- 
chestras very successfully and it should result as 
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profitably in the present instance. There is enough 
wealth among the music lovers of New Yosk to 
guarantee the deficit of the city’s oldest choral body 
over and over again, and even those prosperous per- 
sons who are not concert goers but have a sense of 
civic cultural pride should feel it their duty to sup- 
port such an unselfish and elevating labor as that 
which the Oratorio Society is doing for the cause 
of art in this many sided metropolis. 


Portland, Ore., pats itself on the back as follows 
(per the Portland Oregonian of recent date): 
“Grand opera more than broke even in profits as well 
as pleasure for Portland and the city is on the music 
map of the world.” One is glad to hear that Port- 


land did not lose money on the recent visit of the . 


Chicago Opera but that fact does not put the city 
on the music map of the world, because it was al- 
ready there. However, Portland did not acquire 
its place on the music map because of its grand opera 
orgy but because of its symphony orchestra and its 
regular fare of classical music. 


nee 


A letter from a Naples contributor tells us: “I 
visited the vault where Caruso is lying and through 
a coincidence at the very moment | arrived the at- 
tendant was fixing a bolt on the coffin and had to 
lift the lid that covered the face of the late tenor. 
I caught a glimpse of his features. He looks very 
natural except that the nose and cheeks seem a bit 
pinched. The vault belongs to a New York friend 
of his, a Mr. Canessa, the art dealer, whose native 
city is Naples. Caruso lies there peacefully enough, 
waiting for his own tomb to be finished. It moved 
me profoundly to see him, silent, inanimate, once 
the world’s idol, now hushed, silent, stark, and less 
than the dirty peasant who was raking the gravel in 
the path before the tomb. Across the bay old Vesu- 
vius, eternal mystery, smokes in silence, and the 
singers on the water chant their ditties and twang 
their guitars. One wonders what it is all about.” 


nee 


A misprint last week in an out of town journal 
had it “Forest Murders’ from ‘Siegfried.’” Not a 
bad substitute. 

ere 

Nilly (nudging Willie) : “They are going to play 
the ‘Volga Boatmen’s Song.’ ” 

Willy (straightening up): “The vulgar boatmen’s 
song? Bully.” LEONARD LIEBLING. 


cipal deities 


“NERO” 


' 

Notwithstanding the terrible fate of the boy who 
cried “wolf” once too often, the management of 
La Scala announces the approaching production of 
Boito’s ““Nero”—next season. Boito was a king of 
librettists, but far from a great composer. Unless 
the music is decidedly more effective for the stage 
and better orchestrated than “Mefistofele” it might 
be the best tribute to the composer’s memory never 


to produce “Nero.” 
a 


BONNET TO ENTER MONASTERY 


It was reported a year or so ago that Joseph 
Bonnet, the distinguished French organist, leaned 
strongly toward monastic life and’ that he would 


join the Benedictines. He did not do so at the time, - 


but it is learned now that he expects to give up his 
career within the next few months, after his present 
engagements in this country are finished, and enter 
the Benedictine monastery at Solesmes on the Isle 
of Wight, England. A man such as he is bound to 
have a tremendous influence upon music in the 
church, if he wishes to exert it. The distinct loss to 
music which will be caused by his retirement will 
be compensated for if, through his exertions, the 
entire standard of music in the church shall be 


raised. 

a on 
NEW MANAGER FOR 

DETROIT ORCHESTRA 

In engaging William E. Walter to manage the 

Detroit Symphony Orchestra, the board of directors 
has obtained one of the famous men who have really 
had extensive experience in that rather limited field. 
Congratulations both to the orchestra and to Mr. 


Walter ! 
(ee 
A NOVEL EXPERIMENT 
The experiment being undertaken by the Manhat- 


tan Orchestra Society (the formation of which is 
described in a news item in another column) is an 
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interesting one. Working on a co-operative basis 
without subsidy of any sort, the musicians are to 
give a series of Sunday evening concerts at the Cen- 
tury Theater, beginning April 16. The first half of 
each program will be devoted to classic repertory ; 
the second half to popular numbers of the day, main- 
ly from light operas, and in most cases conducted 
by composers. It may be that in doing this the 
society will fall between two stools, as the old saying 
goes, attracting neither one side of the audience nor 
the other. Such projects have hitherto had hard 
work to succeed in New York. We wish this one 
the best of luck! 
soins: 


FRENCH CULTURE VS. GERMAN 
KULTUR 


The engagement by the International Festival 
Plays committee of Zurich of a complete ensemble 
from the Paris Opéra Comique, is an event of 
unusual importance, as being virtually without prece- 
dent. Soloists from the Opéra and Opéra Comique 
have, of course—singly and in groups—appeared at 
the other opera houses, but this is the first time that 
the “powers that be,” the French Ministry of Public 
Instruction and the Direction des Beaux Arts, have 
given permission for the company to appear outside 
of France under the title of “Ensemble of the Opéra 
Comique.” As usual in France, the motives for this 
action are not altogether without political signifi- 
cance. It will be remembered that a German operatic 
ensemble of picked artists from Munich, Berlin and 
Vienna is to appear at the same Zurich Festival 
under the lead of Bruno Walter. The Frenchmen 
are, therefore, inviting direct comparison between 
their accomplishments and the results of German 
“kultur,” which will add a genuine sporting attrac- 
tion to the occasion. The French artists under Al- 
bert Wolff, of Metropolitan memory, will give 
“Carmen” and “Louise,” two specialties of the 
Opéra Comique, in the idyllic theater on the shore 
ot Zurich Lake, between May 10 and May 31. 
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IT IS DIFFERENT IN ARCHITECTURE 

True words from the Musicat Courter’s Madrid 
correspondent: “It is an old story and one that is 
always new: since there is no single personality 
strong enough to awaken public interest, a group 
of young composers—from three to six (the more 
the noisier )—band together, write a striking slogan 
upon their banner (usually the opposite of that 
which is in fashion), and assert that now at last the 
true principle has been found, according to which 
alone art can be produced. Everything that has 
gone before, they say, and especially classical art, is 
of no account, and anyhow, genius is self-sufficient ; 
only the untalented need to learn! 

“According to this scheme, then, the new group 
composes, just as the preceding group has composed 
according to its scheme ; and as soon as the nuisance 
has gone on a sufficient while it is cleared away by 
a new band of youthful enthusiasts with slogans of 
their own. This happens not only in music, but in 
poetry, painting, sculpture and architecture. Only 
—in architecture the thing has one drawback: if the 
edifice is not constructed according to the rules of 
the art it collapses and so proves its own absurdity 
beyond contradiction, In music (alas!) there are 
no such conclusive collapses; hence everybody tries 
his hand according to his own sweet will.” 


ence inte 
REFORMS AT LAST 


For several years the Musicat Courter has regu- 
larly suggested a number of changes and improve- 
ments that should be made in the rules governing the 
young artists’ contests—district, state and national 
—conducted by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. At the meeting of the board of directors of 
the Federation, held last week at Nashville, Tenn., 
Mrs. C, A. McDonald, of Canton, Ohio, chairman 
of the contests, announced the following new rulings 
of the committee : 

1. No screens whatever will be used in the contest, either 
for judges or contestants. 

Each performer in each class will play and sing the 
same numbers. 

3. A higher standard of excellence is to be demanded in 
all four classes. 

Thus all the reforms for which the MusicaL 
Courter has contended for so long are adopted, and 
in adopting them the N. F. M. C. shows conclusively 
that the new blood that was brought in at the bien- 
nial in the summer of 1921 is progressive in its ideas. 
Due principally to the obstinacy of Mrs. McDon- 
ald’s predecessor in the chairmanship, the contests 
had become merely ridiculous. 
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THE MALIPIERO OPUS 


Let it be hoped that Kurt Schindler and the mem- 
bers of the Schola Cantorum will not be discouraged 
by the reception accorded their efforts in the New 
York daily press, and that they will not be turned 
aside from their endeavor to give New York novel- 
ties such as those presented last season and at the 
concert of a week ago yesterday (March 29). Last 
season the novelties were Spanish, this season Ital- 
ian, and on both occasions they were selected with 
a remarkably clear and commendable judgment. 
That the gentlemen of the press did not think so, at 
least on this last occasion, is evident from their 
remarks, 

Deems Taylor of the World says: “Space and 
time compel a postponement of any detailed discus- 
sion of the new Malipiero opus until next Sunday. 
Suffice it to say now that, except for one brief and 
cacophonous moment for the full chorus, the choral 
writing is entirely for men’s voices in unison; that 
the music is a sort of parlando—very much like the 
intoning employed in the Roman Catholic service— 
that begins nowhere, goes on endlessly, without 
much dramatic or musical interest, and ends where 
it began; that the harmonic scheme is dry and wil- 
fully dissonant; that the only vestige of melodic in- 
terest is one lone air to which, in primary school 
days, one used to sing ‘I tisk it, I task it, a green 
and yellow basket,’ and that Giuseppe De Luca 
wasted his beautiful voice and artistry upon a dreary 
stretch of uninteresting recitative that was as mean- 
ingless as it was difficult.” 

This is something like saying “I will murder you 
on Sunday, but in order to be sure of the job I will 
just stick you in the ribs today and put a bullet or 
two in you for good measure.” 

Richard Aldrich, in the Times, is no more gentle. 
Says he: “There is a long and what seems very 
rambling and sometimes violent overture. The struc- 
ture of the vocal music, both the sobs of St. Francis 
—sung by Mr. De Luca with admirable vocal art and 
diction—and the utterances of the chorus, are of the 
vaguest and least significant musical outline. The 
themes have little musical quality and the harmoniza- 
tion is drab with open fourths and fifths, and 
matched by the drabness of the orchestral color, 
The Sermon of the Birds has been better done by 
Liszt, and Malipiero does not disdain to use some 
of his methods. There is not much that is 
actually abhorrent in Mr. Malipiero’s music; there 
is much that is dull and tiresome because so aimless 
and so feeble in invention.” 

Max Smith, in the American, says of that music 
that it “proved to be one of the most dolefully un- 
couth concoctions that has been submitted to the 
public in years,” and speaks further on of “its in- 
expressively monotonous declamation,” 

H. E. Krehbiel, in the Tribune, says that St. 
Francis “as represented by Signor De Luca, was a 
sorry musician. It was not De Luca’s fault; he 
would have sung delightfully had Malipiero given 
him a tune. But melody and euphonious harmony 
have no place in Malipiero’s scheme of musical illus- 
tration. The saint ordains and chants. So do his 
followers. Under their voices the orchestra 
makes sometimes shrill, sometimes weird and cada- 
verous noises. An unruly congregation of birds 
utters irregular calls during the sermon, which is 
far from being as impressive as that which Liszt 
preaches on the pianoforte.” 

“But the strangest part of the score is that de- 
scriptive of the supper of the saints. The orchestra, 
with maddening reiteration, utters a phrase which 
sounds like (certainly no more melodious or dig- 
nified) the tune of a children’s game, ‘Ring Around 
a Rosy’—now high, now low; now in one key, now 
in another; anon in half a dozen keys at once— 
while the chorus of men and women utter glissando 
shrieks like a siren. The din is atrocious.” 

W. J. Henderson, in the Herald, says: “Signor 
Malipiero’s text is immeasurably better than his 
music. He has written much lugubrious declama- 
tion for the solo baritone very poor stuff 
indeed. . ,. . The melodic materials, which the 
confusion of sounds (in the orchestra) cannot con- 
ceal, are threadbare remnants of the ages.” 

After all this a further description of the work 
seems unnecessary. It is amazing, indeed, that these 
various writers should give even so much space to a 
work so seemingly worthless. But, after all, these 
criticisms are only individual opinions—and so the 
Musica Courier critic may also permit himself an 
individual opinion—which will be worth no more, 
and perhaps no less, than the opinions already here 
given, in spite of their unanimity of accord. 

Be it said, then, by way of preamble, that this 
music cannot be judged by the same measure by 
which works of a past generation are judged. You 
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might judge Brahms by the amount of melody it 
contains (and some people find that it contains 
mighty little), but you cannot judge Malipiero by 
that standard—you cannot judge any modernist by 
it. The entire aim of the modernist is opposed to 
it. The modernist has voluntarily set aside old 
standards. He does not write melodies and har- 
monies, he writes impressions; he does not paint 
trees and clouds, he paints impressions, impressions 
of the emotions aroused in him by these things. 

Judged from this standard, the modernist stand- 
ard, has Malipiero done a good work or a poor one? 
In the opinion of the writer, a very superior one. 
The orchestra paints a vivid picture such as few 
modernists have succeeded in painting—the voices 
of the chorus and of the soloist give by far a more 
real impression of human talk than is found in the 
song of the average opera—and the cries during the 
fire scene are as real as it is musically possible to 
make them, As for the birds, there is little of that 
stupid imitation found in the works of Beethoven 
and Liszt. These birds are noisy, it is true. But 
anyone who has stood beneath a tree in spring and 
listened to the shouting of the sparrows will know 
that they, too, can be noisy—deafeningly so. 

As for those motives that the critics find so bad, 
how about many of the motives of Wagner and 
Strauss and others of the acknowledged great fore- 
runners of modernism? To Wagner a mere rhythm 
was a motive (the Ring), a descending semitone 
(“Rheingold”), an ascending chromatic scale 
(“Tristan” )—and the system of building on motives 
instead of on melodies has come now fully into 
being, and has no doubt come to stay. 

It is perfectly true that the forerunners of this 
style, particularly Strauss, are open to criticism be- 
cause they had not broken entirely away from the 
old system and, at the same time, they failed often 
to write good melody. And Malipiero has done a 
thing, one thing, at least, in this work that is of the 
greatest value: he has pointed the way to a solution 
of the “song” problem in modernism. As has al- 
ready frequently been pointed out, the solo voice 
is prone to take hold of the attention to the exclu: 
sion of all else and, as all of us have felt in modern 
song and modern opera, to hear a solo voice wander- 
ing about aimlessly while the orchestra plays the 
melody is dreadful. Malipiero has certainly sug- 
gested a solution for this problem, and it is fair 
to predict that his plan will be followed by others. 

Malipiero’s new work is highly impressive. It 
held the attention far better than any other of the 
works on this program. Why? Because Malipiero 
has done well what he set out to do. The others 
have not. They set out to write melodic works— 
and failed to find the melody. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


These few excerpts from the “Low Brow Notes” 
of the Cleveland Symphony. Orchestra, by Donald 
C, Doucherty, are quoted from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, and are worth reading, and they are certainly 
something new in symphony advertising : 


When, fifty or a hundred years from now, a stoop- -shoul- 
dered, earnest student sets about the task of writing “A 
History of Music and Its Twentieth Century Tendencies,” 
headings something like this may appear : 

“1921—The Height of the Jazz Epoch.” 

“1922—The Beginning of the Decline of Jazz.” 

Should our historian stop to familiarize himself with the 
important phases of music in Cleveland, it will be to dis- 
cover that in 1921, when sallow complexioned young men, 
in dinner coats, pleated shirts and foxy little black string 
ties, by night and by day were blowing “I Ain’t Nobody's 
Darling” out of saxophones and slip horns and hammering 
“Ain't We Got Fun” out of a wide, tin-panny assortment 
of traps and screeching “The Prohibition Blues” with Frisco 
jazz whistles, a Cleveland institution reached out and 
grasped Time by the proverbial forelock and began to sow 
the seed that would turn to healthy growth the appreciation 
of good music. 

Now the institution alluded to was the Cleveland orches- 
tra, and right here it should be put down that Conductor 
Nikolai Sokoloff and General Manager Adella Prentiss 
Hughes did not go at their task of stirring up appreciation 
for good music by shouting from the house tops “Down 
With Jazz—The Classics Are It!” Nor did they organize 
a parade to pass down Euclid avenue with marchers car- 
rying banners asserting that “Jazz Leads to Perdition.” 

The orchestra people were too well versed in their fun- 
damentals of psychology and in the principles of good pub- 
licity to do anything akin to knocking. 

Why should the orchestra advertise what might be re- 
garded in some quarters as a dangerous product by acknowl- 
edging the existence of the harbaric jazz? Better—they 
wisely thought—to push their own product and create for it 
just as much of a demand as was possible. 

It was the music memory contest to which we draw at- 
tention. A list of twenty-five selections was made up and 
distributed among the schools. For weeks thousands of 
boys and girls in their school rooms and in their homes 
listened to piano, pianola, organ, violin and even in one case 
accordeon renditions of these selections taken from the 
works of the masters. 

As the date for the big contest approached, each school 
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which was preparing to compete for the grand prize held 
its own contest or trials to choose the team that would repre- 
sent it in the music memory contest concert in Masonic 
Hall. Interest ran high. 

Mr. Sokoloff’s big band of ninety pieces played parts of 
ten of the selections on the list of twenty-five classics. The 
youngsters listened and recorded the names of the selections 
and the names of the composers on score cards provided 
for the purpose—no peekin’, cribbin’, 'r nothin’—and Ches- 
terfield school won the championship, scoring 1,485 points 
out of a possible 1,500. 

In this year’s contest, the finals of which will be staged 
in Masonic Hall, March 18, plans are being broadened. The 
number of selections has been doubled to fifty, and in addi- 
tion to school and home practice sessions, “training” is 
being assisted by many motion picture theaters, the orchestra 
leaders and organists of which are including contest num- 
bers in their weekly repertoires. Conductor Sokoloff is also 
playing some of the selections at the Sunday “pop” con- 
certs, occasionally at a symphony pair and at the special 
concerts for children, 

School and orchestra folks are to be surprised if sixty or 
seventy instead of forty school teams do not line up the 
contest for that bronze tablet. 
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HANSLICKS 


There is a new book called “Rahab,” by one Waldo 
Frank, and in the publisher’s blurb on its jacket 
there appears the following paragraph : 

“Rahab” is a novel which will undoubtedly be attacked 
by the critical descendants of those who attacked and reviled 
Walt Whitman and by those who, years ago, heard nothing 
but dissonances in the Wagner they now acclaim as a master 
melodist.” 

We have not seen this book nor in all probability 
shall we ever see it; but Heywood Broun, in review- 
ing it for the World, called it “tawdry and preten- 
tious trash” and offered to pledge his estate wh a 
$5 bet against the estate of Waldo Frank that ‘ 
the end of a century there will still seem to be no 
possible connection whatsoever between the poems 
of Whitman, the operas of Wagner, and the novels 
of Waldo Frank. Of course the risk is not so great 
as it seems. There is the saving possibility that 
and that 


Frank may survive as a_ genius 
this reviewer may win an immortality, other- 
wise denied him, by being laughingly referred 


to as a young man who had the privilege of living 
in the same day as Waldo Frank and yet failed to 
realize the greatness which was spread before him.” 

Edouard Hanslick died only eighteen years ago, 
but how many of us outside of Vienna, which knew 
him intimately, would ever recall him if it were not 
for the fact that, during the whole time that the 
Wagner cult was developing and spreading, he 
fought against it tooth and nail. Hanslick’s name 
will survive for some time in musical history, not 
because he was one of those to praise Brahms the 
loudest, but because he was about the only one who 
persisted in condemning Wagner. 

It seems as if there were very few good haters 
left today. The critics, confronted with so much 
music of modernistic tendencies, are very apt to 
hedge. Few of them want to take the chance of 
being Hanslicks. We are convinced that most of 
them feel as we do, viz., that a great part of the 
music being written nowadays is the production of 
little minds who try to cover up their ignorance of 
basic musical principles and entire dearth of inspira- 
tion by loudly proclaiming their “originality” and 
“progressiveness.” (Nothing is more comic to the 
calm observer than these little groups of “serious 
thinkers” who get together with the utmost solemn- 
ity and play their futile compositions to each other, 
to loud applause—furnished by themselves.) But, 
except in rare instances, the critics are very apt to 
temporize, without doubt with the purpose of avoid- 
ing Hanslick’s fate. Once in a while, however, 
somebody—generally one of the younger men, who 
will have time to reform later on if he discovers 
he is wrong (being wrong in criticism simply means 
being against the public verdict)—writes something 
which makes a lot of us smile in approval. Here, 
for instance, is what young Mr, O’Connor, also of 
the World, had to say about a sonata that was played 
here the other night: 

A sonata by Florent Schmitt, new to America, came first. 
It was uneasy music which suggested an uncertain mind 
having outbreaks of petulance. It was a succession of clat- 
tering dissonances, high, thin, strangled noises and sudden 
rhythmic jerks. It gave the impression that (t might result 
from concentrating great attention on a small! quantity of 
feeling—exhorting the feeling, threatening it, cursing it im- 
potently until it cowers and darts away with a squeal. 
Then the composer writes it all down triumphantly, includ 
ing the squeal. 

There have always been poets and poetasters- 
and it has often been clever burlesques of the work 
produced by the latter that have shown their worth- 
lessness. Today we have a few men who are writ- 
ing music well and a great many who we may call 
“musicasters.” It is not abuse, but clever ridicule 
that will gradually get rid of them. 
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BOSTON LIKES EICHHEIM’S “IMPRESSIONS” 


Symphony Orchestra, Under Monteux, Gives Work a Fine Reading—Warren S, Smith Joins Boston Conservatory of 
Music Faculty—People’s Symphony Gives Program—Other Concerts and Notes of Interest 


Boston, Mass., April 1, 1922.—Warren Storey Smith, 
assistant music critic of the Boston Transcript, has become 
a member of the faculty of the Boston Conservatory of 
Music. Mr. Smith will give instruction in theory and har- 
mony at that school, beginning with the forthcoming sum- 
mer session, which opens June 19. Mr. Jacchia, director of 
the Conservatory, is to be congratulated on having obtained 
the services of a musician so well equipped as Mr. Smith 
for this department. 

Hans Expect at Boston Conservatory. 

Hans Ebell, director of the piano department of the Bos- 
ton Conservatory of Music, gave a recital Sunday afternoon, 
March 26, in the auditorium of that school. Mr. Ebell gave 
abundant proof of his attainments as a virtuoso in the fol- 
lowing program: fifth sonata, Beethoven; “Venetian Boat 
Song,” Mendelssohn; polonaise, F sharp minor, Chopin ; 
notturno, “Norwegian Dance,” Grieg; concert etude in A 
flat major, Liszt; waltz, “Wine, Women and Song,” Strauss- 
Godowsky. A large audience gave him an extremely cordial 
reception. 
Gesuarp Purics Win Pralse, 

Artist pupils of Heinrich Gebhard, pianist and coach, have 
excited no little praise both from critics and public during 
the current season, Thus, Ethel Hutchinson was highly 
commended after her recent debut recital in Jordan Hall, 
where she exhibited her talents in an exacting and well 
varied program, comprising MacDowell’s Keltic sonata, 
Saint-Saens’ transcription of Bach's gavotte in B minor, 
and pieces from Debussy, Scott, Arensky, Rachmaninoff, 
Chopin, Schumann, Gounod and Liszt's ornate arrangement 
of Gounod’s waltz from “Faust.” 

Other talented pupils of Mr. Gebhard who have been heard 
with pleasure lately are Jeannette Rudin, who gave an en 
joyable recital at Mr. Gebhard’s home in Brookline, March 
26, and Henry Levine, who has proven himself on various 
occasions to be an accompanist of exceptional merit. 

Craupta Rakes Fournter Havinc Active Season. 

Mme. Claudia Rhea Fournier, admirable contralto from 
the studio of Harriot Eudora Barrows, is having the most 
active season since beginning her professional career, 

Recent engagements include appearances at the Monday 
Morning Music Club, Chopin Club, and the Providence 
Plantations Club of Providence; the Brookline Choral So- 
ciety, and concerts in Pawtucket, Worcester, Concord, New- 
ton, Laconia, N. H., and numerous return engagements 
This contralto’s annual recital in Providence has become 
one of the musical events of that city, and the Providence 
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NEW AMERICAN SONGS 
For Classical Programs 


Oley Speaks April Ecstasy $0.75 
” * Dawn Light and Bird 

ng -75 

Chas. Gilbert Spross Invocation to Life .75 
ios mt ” Three Little Nature 

Songs .75 

” - a Little Green Leaves .60 
*Alex. MacFadyen The Crucible (a man’s 

song) .60 

Mana-Zucca My Baby 60 


Carl Hahn The Green Cathedral .75 


NEW AMERICAN BALLADS | 
In Lighter Vein—For Recitals or Encores 


Jessie Mae Jewitt Mary Darlin’ o’ Mine - .60 
pA * I Need Your Love and 

ou .60 

W. G. Hammond The Road to Arcady .60 
Carl Hahn The Littlhe Woman in 

Gray .60 

eae Pearls .75 
*E. R. Warren Little Slippers of the 

Rain .60 

Chas. Gilbert Spross If | Were a Sunbeam -60 

John Barnes Wells The Turtle .60 
M4 ae nes The Puppy et le Papil- 

lon -60 


IN PRESS 


Florence Turner Maley A Were a Butterfly 


*Franklin Riker bas > = Hd de Twilight Trou- 
Chas. Gilbert Spross The Lark’s at My Heart 
o: ” . My Open Fire (a man’s 
_ oe oe “ song) 

To a Lonely Pine Tree 


Songs marked (*) are for medium voice. All others in 
two keys—high and low. 


If your music dealer has not those already published in 
stock, write for copies on approval to either office of : 


‘THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


318-320 West 46th Street 109-111 West Fourth Street 
New York City — Cincinnati, Ohio 


“The House Gevoted to the Progress of American Music.” 











press has praised her with one accord, both for her natural 
equipment of voice and charm, as well as for her skill and 
musicianship. 

Dat Buett at Music Lovers’ Crus. 

At a recent concert under the auspices of the Music 
Lovers’ Club, Dai Buell, the charming pianist, displayed her 
familiar abilities in a program of pieces drawn from Stojow- 
ski, Chopin, Reinecke, and Saint-Saéns, the music by the 
latter being performed as a memorial. 

Eten Newson Pieases at N, E. Conservatory. 

A piano recital by Ellen Neilson, of Logan, Utah, presi- 
dent of the senivur class at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, was given Monday evening, March 27, in Recital 
Hall. Miss Neilson, ¢ graduate of Brigham Young College 
and during the past two seasons a pupil of Alfred De Voto 
at the Conservatery, gave an interesting program which 
included the Brahms rhapsody in G minor, Schumann’s 
“Kreisleriana” (op. 16), five Debussy pieces, a Chopin noc- 
turne, the Liszt “Gnomenreigen” and Griffes’s scherzo in b 
flat minor. 


Eicuneim Music Stirs ApMiration At Boston SyMPHONY 
Concert. 

Last week's program at the Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was one of extraordinary interest, due largely to the fact 
that it included the first performance of “Four Oriental 
Impressions,” by Henry E:ichheim, conducted by the com- 
poser. Mr. Eichheim, who has traveled and lived in the 
Far East, was asked by Mrs. Coolidge to write music for 
last summer’s festival at Pittsfield. He prepared sketches 
based on material that he had collected in the Orient, and 
they were played with remarkable success by a small or- 
chestra at Mrs. Coolidge’s festival. This winter, Mr, Eich- 
heim elaborated the orchestration of four of these sketches 
for performance by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, They 
include a Korean sketch, a Siamese sketch, a Japanese noc- 
turne and a Chinese sketch, Mr. Eichheim aims to repro- 
duce musically the atmosphere of temples, theaters, tea- 
houses and streets of the Orient as they have impressed 
him. The results are interesting—indeed, fascinating. His 
effects are enhanced by the skillful use of Oriental instru- 
ments which he brought with him, and the music is gener- 
ally of a haunting beauty. he composer's striking 
use of percussion instruments suggests interesting pos- 
sibilities. Possessing a profound knowledge of_ in- 
strumentation, it was to be expected that Mr. Eich- 
heim’s music would be masterfully orchestrated. Not 
since “The Pleasure Domes of Kubla Khan,” of the lament- 
ed Griffes, has music by an American composer shown 
more merit for individuality and intrinsic beauty. It was 
received with extraordinary enthusiasm, and the composer, 
who conducted with notable skill, was recalled many times. 

The other orchestral numbers on this program were 
D’Indy’s “Wallenstein” trilogy, inspired by the dramatic 
poem of Schiller—impassioned, noble and generally stirring 
music, reminiscent now and then of Wagner and Franck, 
and far less cerebral than the later music of the intellectual 
M. D'Indy; and Goldmark’s vivid overture “In the Spring.” 

As thrice welcome soloist, Emilio De Gogorza sang 
Handel's exquisite air, “Where’er You Walk,” from “Se- 
mele,” and “Canto del Presidario,” by Alvarez. Mr, De 
Gogorza sang with his accustomed ease, elegance and dra- 
matic fervor, and was warmly applauded. He is heard all 
too seldom in this city of late. 

Anwa Case Makes Desut In Boston. 

Anna Case, soprano, was heard for the first time in this 
city March 28, in Symphony Hall. Admirably assisted by 
Francesco Longo, accompanist, Miss Case was heard in the 
following program, long and not too well diversified: “No 
Longer Let Me Languish,” from “Ariana,” Monteverde; 
“Toglietemi la Vita ancor,” Scarlatti; “Di Jole,” from 
“Ercole in Tebe,” Boretti; “Patron das macht der Wind,” 
Bach; Swedish folksong, fifteenth century; “Cosi amor mi 
Fai Languir,” Alessandro Stradella; “Nuit d’Etoiles,” De- 
bussy; “Chantons les Amours de Jean,” Weckerlin; “Noel” 
and “L’Insect Aile,” Nerini; “La Beau Reve,” Flegier; 
“La Girometta,” Sibella; “Prinsessen,” Séderman; “Die 
Nacht,” Strauss; “Roselein! Roselein!” Schumann ; “Nacht” 
and “Traume,” Schubert; old Swedish folk dance, fifteenth 
century ;. “The Sacred Fire,” Russell; “The Night Wind,” 
Farley; “Rain,” Curran; “Synnove’s Song,” Kjerulf; “An- 
helo,” Anna Case. 

Delightful to look at and well versed in platform graces, 
Miss Case won her audience from the start. Her voice is 
smooth and agreeable, excepting occasionally in the upper 
register. She uses it skillfully. As an interpreter, Miss 
Case is most effective in expressing archness and light 
sentiments generally. 

Miss Case’s audience applauded her generously and she 
was obliged to repeat a number of the programmed pieces 
as well as to add encores. 

Wacner Program Artrracts THRONG. 

The Pension Fund concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra was materially enriched Sunday afternon, March 
26, when Mr. Monteux attracted a very large audience to 
hear his splendid band in an all-Wagner program. The 
first part consisted of the overture to “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” the “Cathedral Procession” and introduction to the 
third act from “Lohengrin,” and portions of the third act 
of “Die Meistersinger.” The second part comprised selec- 
tions from the “Ring.” These were made up of the “Ride 
of the Walkiiré” from “Die Walkiire,” the “Waldweben” 
from “Siegfried,” the funeral music from “Gétterdam- 
merung,” and the introduction, entire first scene, and the 

rincipal portions of the closing scene of “Das — reg 

n this latter number the. orchestra was assisted by Laura 
Littlefield, Gertrude Tingley and Esther Ferrabini, who 
sang the parts of the Rhine maidens with skill and taste ; 
Charles Bennett, who sang the part of Alberich admirably, 
and Raymond Simonds, who sang with his customary ex- 
cellence the parts of Loge and Froh. ‘ 

Not since Mr. Monteux reconstituted the orchestra has 
it played more brilliantly. Indeed, it is at best debatable if 
there is an orchestra in the world today which surpasses 
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Spring Music Festivals 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Under the direction of A. L. Boatright, a music 
festival will be given in Hopkinsville, Ky., some time 
in May. The program will include “The Rose 


Maiden.” 
Northfield, Minn. 


St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., is preparing 
for its annual May Music Festival, when the famous 
St. Olaf Choir, the band, a male chorus and an en- 
larged choir of 125 voices celebrate in concerts for 
two days, May 20 and 21. Upon the occasion of the 
enlarged choir concert a new anthem by F. Melius 
Christiansen, the» director, will be rendered for the 
first time. The song is in three parts, the text that 
of the Fiftieth psalm, and is dedicated to the St. 
Olaf A Capella Choir. 


Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


‘The twenty-fourth annual Cornell Music Festival 
will take place at Mt. Vernon, Ia., May 11, 12 and 
13, under the direction of Frank H. Shaw. A special 
feature this at is the twentieth annual appear- 
ance of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Frederick Stock. The festival will be 
opened with a song recital by Marie Sundelius, Thurs- 
day evening, May 11. The following afternoon Ar- 
thur Middleton will give a song recital, and in the 
evening there will be a symphony concert with Mario 
Chamlee as soloist. Saturday afternoon the orches- 
tra will again present the program with Jacques 
Gordon, violinist, as soloist. That evening the Cor- 
nell Oratorio Society will give. Bruch’s “Cross of 
Fire,” the soloists being Mme, Sundelius and Mr. 
Middleton. There also will be a popular program by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


Oberlin, Ohio 
_ This year’s music festival in Oberlin, Ohio, will con- 
sist of two concerts. On Thursday evening, May 18, 
a symphony concert will be given by the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra. The following evening, May 
19, “The Children’s Crusade,” by Gabriel Pierne, will 
be sung by the Oberlin Musical Union, supported by 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra; this concert will 
be under the direction of Dr. George W. Andrews. 
The officers of the Oberlin Musical Union for the 
present season are, president, C, W. Savage; vice- 
president, R. P. Jameson; treasurer, George M. Close. 











the Boston Symphony. By reason of his experience in the 
opera house, Mr, Monteux is admirably pn be for the 
effective performance of Wagnerian music, and he excelled 
himself. The audience rose to conductor, orchestra and 
soloists, and recalls were numerous. 

Howarp Gopinc Repeats Success, 

Howard Goding, pianist, repeated the successes which he 
has won on former occasions, at his annual Boston recital, 
Saturday afternoon, March 25, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Go- 
ding’s program was, as usual, agreeably short and unusually 
interesting. In detail, it listed the following pieces: Pre- 
lude from First Partita, Bach; “ Tendre Nanette,” 
Couperin ; “L’Isle Joyeuse,” Debussy ; “On Wings of Song,” 
Mendelssohn-Liszt ; “Water Nymphs,” Bridge; “Dawn,” 
Scott; “Triana,” Albeniz; “Fashingsschwank aus Wien,” 

r. Goding’s playing is characterized principall - 
worthy technical skill and fine taste. PTrechnic yee. 
artist, however, serves as a means rather than as an end in 
itself. His command of nuance and sense of rhythm are 
exceptionally commendable. Mr. Goding’s interpretations 
are invariably poetic and convincing. He was warmly re- 
ceived by an enthusiastic audience. 


Prorir’s SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Sunday afternoon, March 26, at the St. T 
the People’s Symphony Orchestra, Emil AE lle 
ductor, played Brahms’ relatively tuneful second symphony 
in D major, Beethoven’s dramatic third “Leonora” over- 
ture, and s out-moded concerto for piano, in C minor, 
Carl Faelten played the solo part in the concerto, winning 
a generous response from his hearers, 
A Botm Dances “Krazy Kart.” 
n entertainment in aid of the Municipal School of 
at Rheims took place Monday shemeen.: March 2, ge 
Shubert Theater, under the auspices of the American 
Friends of Musicians in Seems, Ronen b and the 
Division of Music, Harvard University. Adolph and 
po bh ors tonne nt: ong 4 $ pieces, among them 
en er’s “Kraz - - 
cartoons of Harriman. on ee ro 


Seymour School Announces April Programs 

The following Tuesday evening programs durin i 
are announced by the Seymour School of Mariel * 
Education, 57 West Forty-eighth street: 4, “The Growth of 
Modern Music,” lecture-recital by Henry Cowell, the com- 
poser at the piano, and — by Cowell sung by Louise 
Vermont; 11, “Why and How We Dream,” lecture by 
Grace Potter, with harp music by Mildred Dilling; 18, “An 
Evening for Grown-up Children,” Remo Bufano’s Marion- 
ette Theater; 25, “The Art of Bel Canto,” program of 





Anne Roselle With Scotti Agai 
Anne Roselle has been re — 


sopranos for the spring tour o 
when she will sing leading soprano roles. 


. . * t 
the tour she will leave for Italy where she will have some 


oe tanec. Miss 
for her for the fall by her “the Univeral 
Bureau, before returning to the 
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Why Not Present for Your Patrons’ Enjoyment 





Irene Willams 
as “Fiordiligi” 








Kathleen Hart 
Bibb as 





Lillian Palmer 





2448 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
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The New York Season’s Greatest and Most 
Exquisite Novelty, Mozart’s Opera Bouffe, 


“COSI FAN TUTTE” or 
(So do they all) 


“THE SCHOOL FOR LOVERS”-? 





WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW 


OFFERS 


THIS MOST CHARMING COMIC OPERA IN 
ENGLISH AND IN “CHAMBER OPERA” FORM 


In action and costume, with classic scenic representation suitable for presen- 
tation on star concert courses, and with an eminent American cast, including 


the popular American Soprano, 


MISS IRENE WILLIAMS and 

MISS KATHLEEN HART BIBB, Soprano. 
MISS LILLIAN PALMER, Soprano. 

MR. JUDSON HOUSE, Tenor. 

MR. LEO DE HIERAPOLIS, Baritone. 

MR. PIERRE REMINGTON, Basso, and 

MR. STUART ROSS, Pianist-Musical Director. 


“Cosi Fan Tutte,” which has just hadits premier American presentation at 
the New York Metropolitan Opera House, has been given on every Mozart 
Festival occasion in many European opera houses, and the people have loved 
it.. On its presentation by the great Metropolitan Opera Company in New 
York on March 24th, its success was instantaneous and sensational in its 
effect. Although given in Italian, which the majority could not understand, 
it was so bright and charming in its action and the music was so deliciously 
and delicately melodious and so beautifully sung, and the comedy so exquis- 
itely funny that the whole atmosphere of the Metropolitan Opera House 
was changed to one of pure happiness. There is no question of the beauty and 
charm of this work, and its lines are so intimately drawn that it is exactly 
suited to Mr. Hinshaw’s scheme of “Chamber Opera” (opera en camera) for 
presentation on Star Concert Courses. The phenominal success of Mr. Hin- 
shaw’s Impresario Company has proven that the music lovers everywhere 
greatly enjoy Mozart’s operas comique in English. 


“The Cosi Fan Tutte” Company has already been booked in many of the best 
concert courses from Maine to Seattle, and the company will tour the entire 
country and Canada. Secure your dates NOW. 


BOOKED BY ASSOCIATED MUSICAL BUREAUS of AMERICA 


UNIVERSAL CONCERT BUREAU ELBERT A. WICKES CHICAGO MUSICAL BUREAU SOUTHERN MUSICAL BUREALt 
Little Bldg., Boston, Mass, Orchestra Bldg., Chicago, Il. Healy Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
NEILSON MUSICAL BUREAU ELWYN CONCERT BUREAU SOUTHWESTERN MUSICAL BUREAU 
Wilson Bidg., Dallas, Texas 


Highland Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Portiand, Ore. 


and William Wade Hinshaw, 1 West 51 Street, New York 
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ANDRE-CAPLET AGAIN CONDUCTS THE 
CONCERTS PASDELOUP ORCHESTRA 


His First Performance Since the War Wins Him New Laurels—The Duncan Dancers Strike Trouble—“Aida” in Italian— 
Another Success for Szigeti—Haerold Henry's Songs Sung by Charles Hubbard—Elman a Favorite— 
Messager’s New Appointment ~ 


Paris, March 4, 1922,—For the first time since the war, 


André-Caplet appeared as conductor of the orchestra at 
the Concerts Pasdeloup, February 25. Greatly developed 
and matured since his days in Boston, when he conducted 
the French operas given by the Boston Opera Company, 
Caplet gave a splendid reading of the Beethoven C minor 
symphony and “La Mer,” symphonic sketches by Debussy. 


but the piéce de resistance of the concert was a Mozart 
concerto for piano played by the young Russian, Brailow- 


sky. It was the first time that I have heard Brailowsky, but 
Parisian concertgoers seemed to be familiar with him as 
they gave him a most enthusiastic welcome. He well de- 


served it. Every phrase of the great concerto as played 












CHARLES TROWBRIDGE 


TITTMANN 


Spring Engagements Include 


BACH-FESTIVAL 


(7th Annual Engagement) 


ORATORIO SOCIETY 
Oot nN. ¥Y. (4th Engagement) 
MESSIAH, satenon’c: 


(2nd Engagement) 







Also Recitals at Huntington, W. Va.; Athens, Ohio (5th 
engagement), Nat'l D. A. R. Convention, etc, 
















COMMENT 


Your voice is beautiful, vibrant and sympathetic, and 
your delivery highly intelligent. (Walter Damrosch), 









I have not heard such a good bass voice since that of 
Myron Whitney, (H. R. Humphries). 








A master bass. (Allentown Morning Call). 





A voice of beautiful: quality, exceptionally well trained. 
(Pitts Sanborn in N. Y. Globe). 





Rose to great vocal heights. (R. E. Shafer, Bethlehem 
Globe). 














Address Personally 
1718 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 








by Brailowsky bespoke the master musician. He has an 
incredible technic and a magic touch. His modesty and his 
apparent delight in giving pleasure tothe audience are most 
refreshing. His success was nothing short of sensational. 

Having heard him at the Concerts Pasdeloup, I could not 
forego the anticipated pleasure of hearing Brailowsky again 
at the Salle des Agriculteurs where he gave a Liszt recital 
on March 2. Every seat of the hall and every inch of 
available space on the stage was filled. The program gave 
him ample opportunity to display his fabulous technic and 
extraordinary power, his deep, poetic feeling, and his 
caressing touch, under which he made the piano fairly sing. 
His program included “Fantasie et Fugue sur le_ theme 
B-A-C-H,” “Mephisto-Valse,” “Chapelle de Guillaume 
Tell,” “Waldesrauschen,” “Mazeppa” and a number of other 
well known Liszt works. 

Tue Duncan DANCERS. 


Assisted by the Russian Balalaika Orchestra and a Rus- 
sian choir under the direction of W. Maltchewsky, three of 
the Isadora Duncan Dancers—Anna, Lisel and . Erica— 
began a series of performances at the Theatre des Champs- 
Eylsées March 3. The announcement of these performances 
brought forth a violent protest from Raymond Duncan, 


‘brother of Isadora, the high priest of the “back to nature 


cult,” followed by a legal action for illegitimate appropria- 
tion of his name, declaring that the posters advertising their 
performances “seem to have the sole end in view of deceiv- 
ing the public and concealing the German nationality of the 
irls.” 
y Jaques Hebertot, manager of the Theatre des Champs- 
Elysées, declares, however, that the young dancers have no 
desire to profit by the notoriety acquired by Mr. Duncan 
through his unsuccessful efforts to make his son Menalkas 
walk around the streets of Paris in ancient Greek costume 
with sandals and bare legs. On the contrary, he says, the 
girls are using the name.of Duncan purely and simply out 
of a rather pious regard and reverence for the great artist, 
Isadora Duncan, whose pupils they are. Futhermore, the 
girls are provided with papers, bearing the signatures _of 
the authorities of the State of New York, granting them 
the use of the name by authorization of Miss Isadora Dun- 
can. The girls have danced everywhere in Europe under 
the name of Duncan. 
“Apa” IN ITALIAN AT THE OPERA. 


The performance of Verdi’s “Aida” in Italian at the 
Opera March 3, with three of the principal roles taken by 
foreign artists, proved to be a most auspicious beginning 
of the series of old Italian operas which Director Jaques 
Rouché contemplates giving during this spring with visiting 
artists. Arturo Vigna, conductor at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York during the Conried administration, is 
in charge of these performances. The present plans in- 
clude performances of “Rigoletto” with Charles Hackett, 
the American tenor; Maria Barrientos, the Spanish colora- 
tura soprano, and Riccardo Stracciari, the great Italian 
baritone; and of the “Barber of Seville,” with Hackett, 
Stracciari, and Thalia Sabayeneva, a Russian lyric soprano, 
as Rosina. 

Rarely has the huge opera house resounded to such en- 
thusiastic approval as at the performance of “Aida” Friday 
night, and the shouts of “bravo” in the old Italian way 
threatened many a time to stop the performance. Every 
solo and every ensemble provoked thunderous applause. 

Maria Llacer, a Spanish soprano, was the Aida. She 
has a beautiful voice of great power, flexible technic, great 
artistry and splendid histrionic ability. Her success with 

















MILDRED GRAHAM 


Soloist in “MESSIAH” 
at Trenton, New Jersey, 
March 2ist, 1922 


SOPRANO 


for “Arion Glee Club”’ 
Wm. Woodhouse, Director 








SINGING. 


DEAR REARDON: 


BUT PRAISEWORTHY THINGS OF MISS GRAHAM'S 
IT SURELY WAS THERE WITH A BIG "T." NEVER HEARD IT 
DONE BETTER, AND WE'VE HAD SOME BIG ONES AT THAT. THAT 
BEAUTIFUL HIGH VOICE IS A REAL JOY. 


MISS GRAHAM AND SAY WE HOPE TO MEET AGAIN. 
(SIGNED) 


WELL, THERE'S NOTHING TO SAY 


PLEASE CONVEY MY THANKS TO 


WM. WOODHOUSE 











MISS GRAHAWM’S Personal Representative 


| Totepheos Avdehen 4168 GEORGE W. REARDON, 509 West 142nd Street, New York City | 


“tenor, was the Rhadames; he has a 
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gee CONCERTS TOUCHE 
Le Jeudi 16 wens 








IN HONOR OF THE FIVE THOUSANDTH “CON- 
CERTS TOUCHE.” 
If you want to hear good music in Paris you caw do it every 
night of the year, except for a few weeks in summer, by 
going to the Concerts Touche, where an orchestra of about 
twenty, each one a premier priv of the Paris Conservatoire, 
under the direction of Firmin Touche, gives a concert of the 
best music, classical and modern, This design, reproduced 
from the Paris musical weekly, “Le Guide du Concert,” was 
published in celebration of the five thousandth concert.in 
the little hall at 25 Boulevard de Strasbourg, which took 
place on Thursday evening, March 16. The Concerts Rouge, 
a similar institution on the other side of the Seine, near- the 
Lucembourg, have been established even longer than the 
Concerts Touche, 


the audience was instantaneous and can only be compared 
to that made by Rosa Raisa when she appeared in.the same 
role on the same stage. Dugen de Eguileor, a Spanish 
; mes ] appearance and a 
manly voice with ringing high notes which were most 
effective in the Nile scene. Cesare Formichi, a well known 
Italian baritone, once a member of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, was a splendid Amonasro. The other roles were 
taken by permanent members of the Opera, who all sang 
in Italian, greatly contributing to an exceptionally spirited 
performance. 
ANOTHER SUCCESS FOR SZIGETI, 

Joseph Szigeti, the eminent Hungarian violin virtuoso, 
appeared as soloist with the Orchestre de Paris at the 
Salle des Agriculteurs, February 26. He played the Brahms 
concerto in a noble, masterly manner. There is power, 
rg wi beauty of tone and an intensity of expression 
in Szigeti’s playing that places him in the first rank of 
present day violinists. The audience rewarded him with tre- 
mendous applause. Francis Casadesus conducted the 
orchestra. 

Here AND THERE, . 

The role of Dimitri in the forthcoming production’ of 
Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godunoff” at the ihe will be sung 
by John O'Sullivan, the Irish tenor. . 

he tenor Stroesco—one time member of the Boston 
Opera Company and the Montreal Opera Company—ap- 
peared as Pelleas in “Pelleas and Melisande” at the Opera 
Comique, March 2, with Marguerite Carré singing the role 
of Melisande, and Henri Albers that of Golaud. Albert 
Wolff conducted. It was the best all around performance 
of this work this season, 

The first of a series of four excellent ballet perform- 
ances was given at the Theatre Mogador, March 2. Maria 
Ricotti and her dancing partner, Malkowsky, presented an 
unpublished Chinese ballet, “Le Réve dans le Jardin aux 
Mille Parfumes,” music by Leon Moreau. The music was 
played by the Orchestre de Paris under the direction of 
Georges de Lausnay. 

Paulo Gruppe, a cellist well known in America, and Mrs. 
Plasshaert Gruppe, violinist, were the soloists at a splendid 
concert given by the American Women’s Club, February 26. 

The Paris Musical Society, a choral organization of 
English speaking residents of Paris, gave its second con- 
cert of the season at the Salle Jouffroy on February 27. 
The most important number on the program wes J. B. 
Van Bree Py y antige so og; Gaskin, an English 
soprano, and Arthur Plamon the Canadi 
the soloists. Walter T. stem Bae nee sper — 


nes Harotp Henry’s Sone Suna. 
arold Henry, the young American piani 
Charles Hubbard, the pte Ba tenor, ane mgt om pl 
cert at the Palais des Paris Adresses, February 24. The 
etd s x opeart was to ee Mr. 5 Tose as a 
. Five of his in ish were sung by Mr. 
Hubbard. They are worthy of beautiful mn fine 
diction and exceptional interpretative ability of Mr. Hub- 
bard. The audtence insisted on the repetition of the one 
called “In Autumn. Henry’s playing of some of his piano 
com igs, and Hubbard’s singing of a number of mod- 
Do songs made up the balance of a highly artistic 
i ELMAN A Favorite, 

That h $ captivated the hearts of Paris concert 
was vividly demonstrated by the reception given Mischa 
Elman, the Russian violinist, at his reappearance in Paris 
at the Salle Gaveau, March 1. The applause that greeted 
him kept him bowing several minutes before the fash- 
ionable audience that filled the hall settled down to listen 

(Continued on page 34) 
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TOSCHA SEIDEL 





Toscha Seidel was the soloist, and he chose Brahms’ concerto 
in D. His playing on Saturday thrilled with energy and life, and 
his reading of the concerto was vere? perfect in balance, detail 
and finish—Daily Express, January 16, 1922. 


His performance in the Brahms concerto removes any doubt 
that, young as he is, he can go to the heart of a composer’s mean- 
ing. It is a great advantage when a player means to do this for him 
not to have to bother about his intonation or his execution. Seidel, 
like Heifetz, never plays out of tune, and never loses his beau- 
tiful, pure tone.—Lady, January 19, 1922. 


It was largely a Brahms afternoon at Queen’s Hall on Satur- 
day, when the sixth symphony concert was given, for the symphony 
and the concerto were both by that industrious hand. But all possi- 
bility of monotony was eliminated by the fact that the soloist in 
the concerto was Toscha Seidel, the youthful Russian violinist, who 
reappeared in London at the last concert. He had not been heard 
before in a work of so exacting a character, and the fact that his 
playing, in point of tone, expression and interpretation, was better 
than before provided unmistakable proof of the truth that was 
patent before—namely, that he is a great violinist. With all the 
firmness of style proper to the music of Brahms there was an 
accompanying grace and appeal that made his performance wary 
impressive, and though there is nothing in his deportment to cate 
the eye as his playing charms the ear, the public nevertheless ex- 
pressed the warmest approval and recalled him to the platform 
many times at the close of the concerto. The effect was to increase 
the reputation of the young player and to make it clear that in him 
we hear one of the great natures the world produces from time to 
time.—Morning Post, January 16, 1922. 








PRESS OPINIONS 


OF 
TOSCHA SEIDEL’S PERFORMANCE 
VIOLIN i idtealiro in D—Brahms 
at the 


Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert, London 


Conductor: SIR HENRY J. WOOD 
on January 14th, 1922 





“A NEW MASTER’”’ 


One of the most pleasant occasions in the experience of a 
musical critic is when he encounters for the first time a new master 
not yet known to the general musical public. I had this experience 
last Saturday at the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert, when the 
young Russian violinist, Toscha Seidel, played the Brahms con- 
certo. I was told by friends who had heard him in America that 
he was very good. For once he did not exaggerate; but “very 
good” is, in these days of superlatives, inadequate. Toscha Seidel 
is one of the world’s four or five great violinists. The Brahms 
concerto is a good test. In fact you only need to hear a violinist in 
the Brahms and the Beethoven concertos to know all about him. 
These two works supply a merciless test. 


Toscha Seidel is first rate; he plays with an impeccability of 
tone, a delicacy of phrasing, a perfection of modelling—without 
exaggeration of any sort—a vivacity of expression and a superb 
technical virtuosity, which is what we mean when we say that an 
artist is first rate. He somewhat resembles Kreisler, but is far 
fresher, and it is to be hoped that we shall have further opportuni- 
fies of hearing him in London.—Truth, January 18, 1922. 


For most people, interest in yesterday’s Queen’s Hal! Sym- 
phony Concert probably culminated in Toscha Seidel’s perform- 
ance of the violin concerto in D by Brahms. The young Russian 
violinist was eminently at home throughout; his playing has a 
casual peg yamaage A of its own, and the breadth of his vision is a 
source of keen pleasure. The tenderness with which he handled 
the plaintive themes of the adagio and the fire displayed in the final 
rondo made his reading memorable.—Sunday Times, January 15, 
1922, 

Whether it was the conventional program, as a whole, or the 
special attraction of hearing Toscha Seidel play in the Brahms 
violin concerto which drew so many people together it would be 
difficult to say. Certainly lovers of pure violin music had a rare 
treat in listening to the young Russian playing, with apparent ease 
and with consummate artistry, music that has tested the powers 
of the greatest fiddlers of two generations. Never once was his 
tone otherwise than beautiful, his phrasing otherwise than musi- 
cianly, his double-stopping otherwise than the composer intended. 
And Sorvie admitted so much it is still consistent to go on to say 
that we believe that this young man has it in him to give of this 
work an even finer and more mature performance some day. This 
is the kind of work that never thrills us on paper, the kind of which 
an average performance renders the music almost ittsufferable; but 
it is also the kind that not merely permits, but demands the triumph 
of personality in its interpreter. Great men have played this before 


Toscha Seidel, and played it here very recently. The young Russian 
holds his own.—Daily Telegraph, January 16, 1922. 




















Toscha Seidel collaborated in a finely proportioned perform- 
ance of the concerto. His whole conception of the music was broad 
and strong, and it was carried out with splendid technical com- 
mand. His was an important contribution to what was a delightful 
concert for lovers of Brahms.—Times, January 16, 1922. 





RETURNING TO AMERICA FOR SEASON 19221923 





Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 8 East 34th Street, New York 














MacPhail School of Music to 
Have New Home 
The MacPhail School of Music of 
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Minneapolis will begin building a new 
five story building this summer. The 
four upper floors will be used for stu- 
dios, and the administration rooms, re- 
ception halis, check room and auditorium 
will be located on the first floor. The 
building, which will have a frontage of 
160 feet on LaSalle avenue, will be of 
fireproof construction and eapable of 
carrying an additional four stories. 

Oscar Seagle has been engaged as guest 
vocal teacher for a period of three weeks, 
from April 24 to May 14, The summer ses- | 
sion will be held from June 19 to July 29. 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, pianist, has been en- 
gaged to teach exclusively at the Mac- 
Phail school during the summer session. 
Frederick Southwick, baritone, has again 
been secured as guest teacher and will | 
commence teaching June 1. The fall 
term of the school will open Monday, 
September 11. 
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Many  Rotntlail Artist-Pupils Win Favor 


Mme. Soder-Hueck, the well known vocal teacher and 
coach, has received many tributes from her pupils. 

Marion Lovell has written the following dedication to 
Mme. Soder-Hueck: “With much love and appreciation for 
the miracles you have wrought by your marvelous artistry 
and never failing personal interest. Devotedly, etc.” Miss 
Lovell scored an emphatic success here at Aeolian Hall this 
season, winning the favor both of the critics and her audi- 
ence. Since then she has been filling many successful con- 
cert dates, : 

Grace Elizabeth Briggs, mezzo contralto, has made it a 
point each summer to join Mme. Soder- Hueck's master 
classes in order to brush up her voice work and gain new 
ideals for her teaching. She is the possessor of a fine voice 
and is in addition a good musician. Miss Briggs conducts 
a conservatory of music in Hutchinson, Kans., her home- 
town, and also fills concert dates not too far from that city. 

Walter Mills, baritone, who has the rare gift of emotional 
temperament combined with a rich, natural voice, is arousing 
favorable comment in his concert appearances. 

Ellie Marion Ebeling’s testimonial to Mme. Soder- Hueck 
follows: “In deepest appreciation for giving me the secret 
to easier and more. artistic singing. Your grateful pupil, 
etc.” Miss Ebeling has studied for a number of years with 
Mme. Soder-Hueck and is at present her assistant-teacher. 
She is the possessor of a voice of lovely quality and has 
made a place for herself both in concert and opera. 

Randall Kirkoride, baritone, received his vocal training 
under Mme. Soder-Hueck and sang first in concert and as 
a church singer. He is now delighting audiences on the 
light opera stage, having appeared with Eleanor Painter 
and many others. 

Marie De Calve, dramatic soprano, has been singing for 
years in opera and concerts both here and abroad. When 
she came to Mme. Soder-Hueck her voice was in a bad 
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condition, and as a result of the careful training she re- 
ceived, she claims that her voice is now more under control 
than ever before. She calls Mme. Soder-Hueck “the re- 
builder of voices,” 

George Rothermel, dramatic tenor, has for years held 
one of the highest paid church positions in Philadelphia and 
is now in his second season as tenor soloist of Old Grace 
Church, where he succeeded Dan Beddoe. Organist Helfen- 
stein looked for some time for a suitable soloist before he 
found Mr. Rothermel. He has also done successful concert 
work, but being a business man he cannot devote all his 
time to singing, which Mme. Soder-Hueck says is a great 
pity. 

Owing to Mme. Soder-Hueck’s successful summer master 
classes in the past, she will again, by urgent request from 
out of town singers and teachers, hold a similar class be- 
ginning June 15 and continuing to August 10. 


Ponselle Acclaimed on Concert Tour 


Rosa Ponselle came into New York especially for the 
final performance of the season of “La Forza del Destino” 
at the Metropolitan, Friday evening, March 31, interrupt- 
ing for a day or two the concert tour which is keeping her 
busy this spring and which is winning her golden opinions 
wherever she appears. One of her recitals was at. the 
Auditorium at St. Joseph, Mo., where—as is the rule— 
she was greeted by an audience which filled the house to 
capacity. The local manager Mrs. F. H. Hill, was so 
pleased with the success of the recital from every stand- 
point, that she sent the following telegram to National 
Concerts, Inc., Miss Ponselle’s managers: “Rosa Ponselle 
She has one 
of most gorgeous voices ever heard in this city and a 
wonderful personality. In fact this American girl has 
everything to make her leading concert artist of this coun- 
try. Letter on way regarding next season. (Signed) 
Mrs. F. H. Hill.” 

Another very successful appearance of the tour was at 
Norfolk, Va., at the last concert of the Norfolk Music 
Club’s annual course. Rosa’s sister, Carmela Ponselle, 
contralto, was the assisting artist. The Virginian-Pilot 
said: “There were at least ten extra numbers aside from 
those on the program, possibly a dozen—as no record was 
kept. Keeping a were gn was no way to enjoy that concert. 
The proper thing was to throw the program away and 
end accept thankfully what the two artists gave. Miss 

osa’s ‘Carry Me Back to Old Virginny’ and Carmela’s 
‘Habanera,’ sung with a red rose in her hair and a red 
fan in her hand, were the two numbers that literally swept 
the audience off its feet.” The next morning, an instance 
of the Norfolk .appearance was the presentation of a huge 
bouquet of flowers to the Ponselle sisters by the Italien 
residents of the city. 


A Program of Czecho-Slovak Music 


Milan Lusk, violinist, assisted by Mme. L. V. Wetché, 
pianist, gave a program exclusively of Czecho-Slovak music 
at the Women's University Club, on March 24. A sonata 
for violin and piano, by A. Jiranek, served as the opening 
number. 

Mr. Lusk’s solos were: minuet from suite, op. 14, J. Suk; 
transcription by Milan Lusk of the sextet from Smetana’s 
“The Bartered Bride;” “Polka,” Smetana; “Perpetuum 
Mobile,” O. Novacek; “Love Song,” Suk, and “Bohemian 
Fantasy,” Smetana. His highly finished and artistic work 
won much appreciation. As encores he ageres (by special 
request) his own “Le Desir,” and also “Minuet,” Paderew- 
ski-Kreisler. 

Mme. Wetché contributed as solo numbers, 
price,” Dvorak, and Polka de Salon, Smetana. 


H. E. Van Surdam Sings Here 


The traveling representative of the Ambassador Hote: 
system, H. E. Van Surdam, also is a tenor who used t 
devote his whole time to professional singing and occasionally 
to conducting and composing. Last week he was prevailed 
upon to participate in a recital at the D. K, E. Club and he 
delighted his hearers with his fine voice and finished deliv- 
ery in Donizetti’s “Spirito gentil,” and his own ballad, “Per- 
haps,” a very tuneful and stimulative piece of music set to 
: text by Loren Palmer and published by M. Witmark & 
Sons. 


“Petite Ca- 


Detroit Orchestra Plays Via Wireless 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, recently “broadcasted” the first complete sym- 
phony orchestra concert over the wireless. He has since 
that time received letters from nearly every state in the 
Union, as well as South America and other foreign coun- 
tries, where this program was heard. 
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CORMACK MASTERSINGER 


Soloist With Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Symphony Hall, Boston—Carnegie Hall, New York 


PRESS COMMENTS: 


“Sings Bach with understanding and reserve.” 


“Yesterday afternoon’s concert by the Symphony Orchestra proved to be one of those 
rare occasions when sheer enjoyment marked each of the numbers on the program, ohn 
McCormack was soloist with the orchestra. He sang two Bach cantata ‘airs.’ One was — 
‘Lost Is My Dear Jesus’ and the other from ‘All They from Sheba Shall Come.’ Mr. Mc- 
Cormack 2. Bach with understanding and reserve. He is therefore successful in his inter- 
pretations. The second number seemed just a little hurried, but both of the airs were done 
with the emotion and certain sincerity which they demand. Mr. McCormack also sang Charles 
Loeffler’s ‘Irish Fantasies for Voice and Orchestra.’ These were ‘The Host of the Air,’ 
‘The Fiddler of Dooney’ and ‘Caitilin-ni-Holahan.’ . . . Mr. McCormack was in tune to the 
atmosphere of the work and sang accordingly.”"—Boston Traveller. 





“The fervors and splendors of impassioned song.” 


“Until his zeal for the Irish Fantasias burned vocal reluctance and disability away, Mr. 
McCormack sang under handicap. In the days of rehearsal a cold threatened him; by Thurs- 
day it settled on him; until nearly noon on Friday, he was uncertain of his powers, Through 
two airs from Church Cantatas of Bach, they manifestly labored. The music ran mercilessly 
high; as usual Bach was writing it as though a tenor voice was some glorified instrument of 
the wood-wind family, shaping phrases, setting in intervals accordingly, For once even Mr. 
McCormack’s tones sounded thin and wiry. Yet there was reason to admire his sustaining of 
Bach’s relentless line, the skill with which he made instrumental phrases sound vocal; the 
directness, the simplicity with which he bore the pious sentiment. The first air laments a 
lost Saviour; the second speaks an humble, whole-hearted devotion. Mr. McCormack mad: 
both sound as the voice suddenly uplifted from depth of feeling crying for release in a silent 
congregation. Handel writes churchly music and ‘the listening imagination drifts away to 
the Royal Opera of a Georgian London. Bach writes it, and the like imagination stays fast 
in a Protestant meeting-house, The Fantasies, as will may do, set Mr. McCormack free, In 
the dream of ‘The Host of the Air,’ his tones gained the eerie colorings, bore the misty sug- 
gestion of the tale. In the fiddler’s ditty, he was master once more of the candors, the gaye- 
ties, the swift, sure touches that animate such glorified music of the folk. In the music of 
Ireland set free by her devoted sons, he ascended from the fervors to the splendors of im- 
passioned song. So may he range from the musical scholarship of his beginnings with Bach; 
so may his skill in song burn white with a dream of the Sidhe and glow red with the vision 
of Kathleen ni Houlihan. A blessed thing—in the arts—is an Irish temperament.—-H. T. 
Parker, Boston Transcript. 





“What Some people fail to observe.” 


“Mr. McCormack’s art was more severely tested by two arias from unfamiliar cantatas of 
Bach, composed in the early years of his sojourn in Leipsic, He sang them with the requisit: 
dignity and subtlety, in English. The lack of cohesion between the organ accompaniment 
based on Bach’s figured bass and the orchestra may have had something to do with the 
apathy of the audience toward these two numbers. Possibly some of those present still fail 
to observe what their ears should have told them yesterday; the fact that McCormack is a very 
great singer, not to be judged by the type of encore song by which he delights popular au- 
diences.’’——Boston Globe. 





“No other equal to the task.” 


“Mr. McCormack sang these Fantasies con amore, It is needless to say that Mr. Looffler 
could not find another singer so richly endowed by nature, so artistically competent, so 
warmly sympathetic. No wonder that these songs were received with genuine enthusiasm; 
that composer and singer were applauded to the echo.”—Philip Hale, Boston Herald. 





“Sang like a poet and a prophet.” 

“We are not propagandists. We are not discussing the freedom or Home Rule _ for 
Ireland. We are speaking of Irish poems, set by Charles Martin Loeffler, and sung by John 
McCormack, in a performance long to be remembered, at the concert given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Pierr,. Monteux, conductor, yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall. It 
was an extraordinary experience for any hearer. It provoked a demonstration of unqualified 
enthusiasm, not from an audience of partisans, but from musicians and everybody else capable 
of response to music of extraordinary color and evocative power. Mr. McCormaek sang like 
a poet and a prophet, until, with the old Irish tune, ‘Colleen dhas crutha na mo,’ (‘The pretty 
girl milking her cow’) set skirling by Dr, Loeffler in the orchestra, you would have said that 
every Celt in the universe was a-marching!”—Olin Downes, Boston Post. 





“Eloquently and stirringly.” 

“Mr. Monteux and his orchestra acquitted themselves with impeccable brilliance in this 
difficult score. Mr. McCormack was, of course, ideal for the songs, and he sang them elo- 
quently and stirringly.”—Christian Science Monitor. 





“Dignity, Sincerity, Conviction.” 

“Mr, McCormack’s delivery of the Bach airs was noteworthy for its fine dignity, its sin- 
cerity and its artistic conviction, Those who hear this tenor ‘only in his recitals do not know 
his highest achievements.”"——-W. J. Henderson, N. Y. Herald. 





“McCormack to the rescue of English.” 


“Mr. McCormack sang gloriously, of course. It was quite a privilege to sit in Carnegie 
Hall, where the English language has so often gone down in defeat, and hear every slightest 
word and syllable, clear as crystal and perfectly phrased. The audience received the singer 
and the music enthusiastically, After several recalls Mr. McCormack went back and returned 
with the composer, who was forced to bow repeated acknowledgments. It is a long time since 
new music has had such a cordial reception here.”"—-Deems Taylor, N. Y. World. 





“Noble illustration of his art.” 


“The Boston Symphony Orchestra for its last evening concert of the season by enlisting 
John McCormack as soloist reclaimed some of its lost attendance laurels. It looked like the 
old Boston days to see all the boxes at Carnegie Hall occupied. Mr. McCormack had two 
widely contrasted duties to perform, First he sang two Bach arias, taken from sacred can- 
tatas, simple and sincere, with -honest orchestral accompaniment. They constituted the high 
lights of the programme, brief as they were. And here Mr. McCormack’s versatile art was 
brought into play, for he sang them in true classic style, unaffected, with the clearest of 
diction and with the proper religious feeling. A noble iliustration of his art. His other 
offering was three Irish edioes for voice and orchestra by Charles Martin Loeffler, who, 
though born an Alsatian, has long made his home near Boston... . Mr. McCormack was 
as fully in sympathy with these involved numbers as he is with his customary run of Irish 
folk tunes, and here again his diction, style and sound feeling for the text call for approba- 
tion.”—Frank H. Warren, N. Y. Evening World, 





“Master of oratorio style.” 

“Mr. McCormack’s share was five solos, Two arias from lesser known cantatas of John 
Sebastian Bach showed the Irish tenor as a master of the oratorio style of singing, broad and 
flowing. Mr. McCormack used English translations of the German text and every word was 
clearly audible.”—-Paul Morris, Evening Telegram. 





“A valid artistic excuse.” 


“Returning to New York for their two final concerts of the season, Pierre Monteux and 
his Boston Symphony Orchestra brought with them last night in Carnegie Hall a soloist, if 
you please, and no less distinguished a one than John McCormack. In_ departing from their 
usual custom, however, the musicians from the Hub had a valid artistic excuse. For their 
i Bach but three of Charles Martin Loeffler’s Five 


And what singer could have met the requirements 
and more 
. American. 





»rogramme included not only two. airs by 
Trish Fantasies for voice and orchestra, r t 
of the concert, especially in the last-named folk-lore experiments, more delightful 
authoritatively than the famous singer from the Emerald Isle?”—-Max Smith, N. 





© Strauss-Peyton 


“Mr. Krehbiel: visit the Hippodrome occasionally, you will get a pleasant surprise.” 


“The thousands who crowd into the Hippodrome of Sunday evenings to hear John Me 
Cormack do so to enjoy the sentimental balladist. Their hearts are more responsive to ‘Pal o’ 
Mine’ and his Irish songs than to the beautiful performance of airs by Hande! and Mozart, 
which he gives them occasionally as if to keep himself conscious of the fact that he is an 
artist of fine type. The hundreds who heard him last night heard him in his better estate, 
as an interpreter of Bach (he sang two airs from two of the church cantatas) and also as a 
laudator of Ireland and an exponent of a new phase in Irish song—song which was Irish in 
spirit, but uttered in the idiom which has recently reached our ears from Italy, France, and 
even, though less effectively on the whole, from England. . . . Mr. McCormack puts his 
heart into the songs, and in the few instances in which the words were not clearly conveyed 
to the ears of the listeners the fault was not that of his voice or diction, but of a few ob 
streperous passages in the orchestration, Singer and composer were repeatedly called to the 


platform.”—H. E. Krehbiel, N. Y. Tribune. 





“No other singer equal to the task.” 


‘“‘Mr. Monteux conducted the elaborate accompaniments to the songs most sympathetically, 
and Mr. McCormack sang the songs as probably not another singer could ! 





is Clear enuncia 
tion and his emotional fervor combined with the native beauty of his voice to carry ail before 
them. The large audience received the songs with enthusiasm, After Messrs. McCormack and 
Monteux had bowed several times, Mr. Loeffler himself appeared on the stage. Earlier in the 
concert Mr. McCormack sang two Bach airs, both from church cantatas. The first, ‘Lost Is 
My Dear Jesus,’ from the cantata of the same name, is only second best Bach, like unto scores 
of other Bach airs, but the second, “Take for Your Very Own,’ from the cantata ‘All They 
from Sheba Shall Come,’ is a piece possessed of singular charm, with even a curious pre-echo 
in it of ‘Boris Godounoff,’ Mr. McCormack sang them both most admirably.""—Pitts Sanborn, 
lobe. 


“Skill of a consummate artist.” 





“A new work by Charles Martin Loeffler and the appearance of John McCormack as soloist 
gave an unusual distinction to the last evening concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra's 
season in New York. Three of Mr. Loeffler’s ‘Five Irish Fantasies’ for tenor and orchestra, 
his latest composition, were given, Mr. McCormack singing the solo part. He was also heard 
in two airs from cantatas by Bach, ‘Lost Is My Dear Jesus,’ from the cantata of the same 
title, and “Take Thou from Me,’ from ‘All They from Sheba Shall Come.’ . . Mr. Loeffler 
has never written for orchestra with more consummate skill, flexibility and precision of touch, 
with more clarity or glowing beauty of color. He has not been so ‘modern’ as to neglect 
the voice for the orchestra. His vocal line is truly vocal and offers something that so great 
an artist as Mr. McCormack can lift to a plane of sustained interest, can make characteris- 
tically expressive, and in the prophetic song raise to a pitch of noble and passionate eloquence. 

“Mr. McCormack was in splendid voice and sang these pieces, difficult and in some ways 
exacting for the singer, with the skill of a consummate artist, with intense conviction, with 
reat beauty of phrasing and clearness of diction. Mr. Loeffler was fortunate in having an 
interpreter who so completely assimilated the spirit of his music and gave it so inspiring an 
utterance. en ‘ 

“Equally fine was Mr, McCormack’s singing of the two airs by Bach. The first is of an 
especially potgmet beauty and individual character, and to both Mr. McCormack’s artistic 
mastery and fervid delivery gave-a profound impressiveness. He sang them as one who thor 
oughly believed in them. And in the orchestral accompaniments to Bach’s airs and Mr, 
Loeffler’s ‘Fantasies’ Mr. Monteux achieved beautiful results. Mr. Loeffler’s orchestral writing 
is complex and difficult. Mr. McCormack aroused much enthusiasm and was called back 
many times.”—Richard Aldrich, N. Y. Times, 
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Albany, N. Y., March 17, 1922.—A large audience heard 


Fritz Kreisler in the State Armory under the local man- 
agement of Ben Franklin. 

The death ot the Rev. Father Anthony Scialla, pastor of 
St. Anthony's Church (Italian), is a loss to musical cir- 
cles here. Father Scialla did much to have the children of 
his parish receive musical instruction, The Gregorian mass 
was chanted at his funeral, the Rev. Father Magliocco, a 
composer of some note, coming from the Church of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel, New York, for the service. 

A string quartet composed of Mrs, Peter Schmidt, Regina 
L. Held, Lillian M. Jones (violinists), and Margaret Anna 
De Graff (harpist), with Lydia F, Stevens (accompanist), 
presented a program of unusual interest to members and 
friends of the Monday Musical Club in Chaneellor’s Hall. 


The familiar “Peer Gynt” suite (Grieg), three dances from 
German's “Henry III” and compositions of Ganne and Schu- 
bert were among the numbers offered. The tone was good 
and the attack and shading praiseworthy. Louise Beeman 


Haefner, contralto, sang the “Elegie” of Massenet and a 
group of songs well, and Frederick P. Denison, conductor 
of the old Albania (Philharmonic) Orchestra, a on or- 
chestrai sections, E. . 0. W. 


Atlanta, Ga.--(See letter on another page.) 3 
Augusta, Ga., March 16, 1922. A recent fire which 


swept through the Montgomery Building and an adjacent 
department store completely destroyed a number of music 
studios and much valuable music, mementoes and similar 
property. Among those suffering such loss were Robert A. 
Irvin, director of the Augusta Music Association ; Signora de 
Fabritiis, one of the most prominent musicians in the city; 
James Punaro, leader of the Imperial Orchestra, and Mrs. 


Marian Battle. 

The piano pupils of Mrs. James A, Anderson gaye a re- 
cital March 13 at her studio on Walker street. Among the 
pupils offered in recital were Helen and Maurice: Fennell, 
Dorothy Story, Natalie Merry, Frances Getzen, Caroline 
Winter and Elizabeth Pilcher. 

The entertainment given by the Camp Fire Girls of West 
End on March 15 was one of the most beautiful yet offered 
by these young girls, The following took part in the pro- 
gram: Addie Munday, as the Spirit of Flame; Louise 
Elliott, as the Light; Sue Plunkett, as “Camp Fires Here 
and There;” Wilmena Rowland, as the Flicker; Roselle 
Rosenthal, as a Guardian of the Fire; Lucille Trowbridge, 
Margaret Bush, Ivy Hixson and Dorothy Pund, as Sparks, 
and Velma Bell, as Fagots, This entertainment was in 
honor of Edith Hempthorne, national field secretary of the 
organization, 








Fontainebleau School of 
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Palace of Fontainebleau, France 
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The uppearance of the Wesleyan Glee Club in Augusta 
was the signal for much interest and a large attendance. 
The club has played here often before, and it is enough to 
say that the latest appearance quite came up to the high 
standard previously set. 

Robert Irvin, prominent for some years in Augusta music 
circles, was a fitting choice as director of the Augusta Mu- 
sical Association to succeed H. P. Cross, who has gone to 
Sharon, Conn., to make his home. Mr. Irvin will take up 
his duties immediately. 

Ernest Bothwell, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who sings in the 
Church of St. Bartholomew in Brooklyn, is in Augusta, and 
his visit has been marked by his. appearance at the First 
Baptist and other churches, where his beautiful voice has 
aroused favorable comment. 

Augusta has the reputation of being a minstrel-loving 
town, and therefore w Al G. Fields’ Minstrels are an- 
nounced it is a-signal for a storming of the box office. This 
organization holds the unique record of two S. R. O. en- 
gagements in one season—and no little of the credit is due to 
the beautiful voice of Jack Richards. At his appearance on 
March 13 at the Imperial Theater he was given an ovation 
and he sang half a dozen of his most popular selections to 
a highly gratified audience. 

The regylar meeting of the Woman’s Club on March 17 
was marked by the song recital of Mrs. Gordon Harrison, of 
New York, who is a winter visitor to the city. P. G. 

Berkeley, Cal.—(Seé “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Canton, Ohio, March 16, 1922.—Patrons of the Rode- 
heaver-Carmichael Congert Company manifested apprecia- 
tion of the program presented at the First U. B. Church, 
under the auspices of the church choir, March 15. Ruth 
Rodeheaver, sopfano, delighted her hearers with selections 
from Cadman, Spross and other popular composers, She 
has a voice of excellent timbre and wide range, and her 
enunciation is exceptionally good. As a reader, story teller 
and interpreter of sketehes Miss Rodeheaver proved versa- 
tile and clever. Her numbers covered a wide variety. Miss 
Carmichael gave several piano numbers and two numbers 
on the church organ, which proved to her audience that she 
has fine interpretation and good technic. As accompanist she 
was in sympathy with the singer. In the second part of the 
program Miss Deliheater and Miss Carmichael, in oldtime 
costume, played and melodies which were popular with 
our grandparents. T gave several duets. Their inter- 
pretation of negro songs was very pleasing. The entire pro 
gram seemed to please. Announcement was made at the 
concert that the First U. B. choir is negotiating with Homer 
Rodeheaver to appear here in concert in about six weeks. 
It was also announced that the church choir was anticipating 
trips to Youngstown and Cleveland in the near future, hav- 
ing been invited by committees from these cities to give 
concerts, 


The concert given in the auditorium of the McKinley 
High ‘School, March 13, by Fritz Zimmerman and Marcelle 
Grandville, Swiss singers and yodlers, proved one of the 
most novel and entertaining musical features presented to 
a Canton audience during the present season. Both artists 
have pleasing voices and personal magnetism. Many of the 
songs sung by Mr. Zimmerman and Miss Grandville were 
composed by Mr. Zimmerman. In addition, they presented 
a number of French, Swiss and German folk songs, many of 
which were well known to the audience, not a few of whom 
had been born in Switzerland. Mr. Zimmerman is one of 
the best yodlers in this country, and Miss Grandville is also 
very successful as a yodler. Miss Grandville has a very 
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range. r, Zimmerman a tenor voice which shows 
to its best advantage in his yodling songs. The accompanist 
of the evening was May List, of Massillon, organist at the 
First Baptist Church of this city. In addition to accom- 
panying the singers Miss List played a piano solo during 
the intermission in which she had ample opportunity to dis- 
play her artistry and skill as a soloist. She has a firm 
touch, a brilliant technic, digital fleetness and splendid tonal 
expression. It was her first appearance as a concert artist 
and there were those in the audience who would have ap- 
preciated an opportunity of hearing her in =a 


Charleston, S. C., March 13, 1922.—A brilliant musical 
season, crowded into a few weeks, has brought many of the 
world’s greatest artists to Charleston. Josef Hofmann’s 
recital, under the auspices of the Charleston Musical So- 
ciety, was a tremendous success and was quickly followed 
by that of Ferenc Vecsey. On his program was the César 

‘ranck sonata, Debussy sonata, four of his own composi- 
tions, and fantasia for G string and “Moto Perpetuo” of 
Paganini. The young Hungarian plays with breadth, keen 
intelligence, purity of tone and brilliant technic. Mr. 
Meyer-Radon played the difficult piano parts with ease and 
poetic insight, 

Despite one of the worst cloudbursts Charleston has ever 
had, the Flonzaley Quartet was welcomed by a large and 
deeply appreciative audience. Mozart’s D major (K 499), 
Bloch’s “Pastorale,” the Beethoven variazioni, Glazounoff’s 
“Interludium in Modo Antico,” Osten Sacken’s “Cradle 
Song,” and the scherzo of Borodin were each played with 
that faultlessness of intonation and beauty of phrasing and 
tone which make the Flonzaleys one of the greatest of 
chamber music organizations. Enthusiastic rounds of ap- 
plause forced the quartet to add four encores to its pro- 
gram. 

The Musical Art Club opened the current season with 
a violin recital by Piastro. He did some good work on 
both the Handel sonata and the Wieniawski concerto. A 
group of smaller numbers was perhaps somewhat overdone 
in séntimentality, but he was warmly applauded for at all 
surmounting technicalities with the temperature of the hall 
nearly at the freezing point. Several encores were added. 

The Extension Department of the Musical Art Club 
gave a creditable account of itself in a program rendered 
exclusively by the masculine members of the department. 
Singers, violinists and pianists were heard in various forms 
of ensemble, and John Gotjen, a promising young cellist 
(pupil of Maud Gibbon), did very good work in the Mar- 
cello sonata. The Extension Department is in charge of 
Gertrude Cappelman, who has, by her earnest and diligent 
work, brought forward some promising young talent. 

A young singer who has promise of much in the future 
is Hulda Jahnz. In a group of modern songs she dis- 

layed a voice of lovely timber and flexibility. She has 
intelligence, taste and a good stage presence, and her work 
gave such evident pleasure that she was obliged to respond 
with an encore. In fact, she proved to be quite the feature 
of the third Concert Intime given by the Charleston Mu- 
sical Society. A male quartet gave arrangements of Schu- 
mann, Weber and Wagner songs. Five young violinists 
played an arrangement of Haydn’s second symphony, and 
Thomas Hennesy, violinist, and Theodore Koster, pianist, 
were heard in the Beethoven sonata in F, No. 5. Here 
again Theodore Koster displayed his excellent musician- 
ship and fine pianism. Thomas Hennesy (a pupi! of Mrs. 
H. McKee Bailey) possesses a warm, vibrant tone, has 
almost faultless intonation, and plays with an assurance 
which, as it grows with time, is making him a valuable 
asset to the community. 

The Charleston Musical Society eajoyed a concert it will 
long remember when Cecil Fanning made his second ap- 
pearance with his lusty three-year-old organization. He 
had the best house of the season and was rapturously ap- 
plauded by the Charlestonians and visitors. He delighted 
with the velvet of his voice, his fine breath-control and 
satisfying phrasing, his attack and intelligent interpretation. 
Here is a real artist. 

The second event under the Musical Art Club’s endorse- 
ment was Anna Case, who, arrayed in a charming gown 
and looking her best, gave a ——- which ranged from 
the old classics to present day ballads. Included also were 
two of Miss Case’s own compositions. The audience was 
not large, but received her well and she added several en- 
cores. Her best work was in Handel’s “Oh Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me?” That Miss Case managed to sing at all 
while inhaling the fearfully cold atmosphere of the hall and 
being forced to wear a heavy fur coat during her entire 
recital, attested her kindness in submitting to these draw- 
backs rather than disappoint her audience. M. W .G. 

Chicago, Ill—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Dayton, Ohio, March 14, 1922—The annual concert 
of the Women’s Music Club was given in the Engineers’ 
Club auditorium, February 9. The artists for this occasion 
were Romeo Gorno, piano; Emil Heermann, violin, and 
Walter Heermann, cello, assisted by Giacinto Gorno, bari- 
tone. Their program included the Arensky trio, played 
with artistic effect, and a superb performance of the Strauss 
sonata for piano and violin in E flat. 

Under the auspices of the Civic Music League, Heifetz 
appeared in Memorial Hall, February 23. His accompanist 
was Samuel Chotzinoff. 

The final Civic Music League concert for the season was 
a joint recital by Lucy Gates and Richard Hale, with George 
Leighton at the piano. This was in Memorial Hall, March 
10. The p m given was one of unusual merit and the 
artists both did beautiful work. 

Dayton’s twelfth oapony season closed March 13 with 
a concert in Victory Theater by the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff conducting. The pte m0 a 
gave a splendid performance of the Rachmaninoff E minor 
symphony. ‘Theo Karle, as soloist, received an ovation 
after both of his numbers. 

_The series of Sunday afternoon concerts, under the aus- 
ices of the Old Barn Club, proved so popular that a larger 

Il was necessary. Now the concerts are being held in 
Memorial Hall. Mrs. John P. Charch arranges all the ag 

M. 


grams, 
Fort Collins, Col., March 14, 1922—The annual r- 
etta was presented by the pupils of the Fort Collins High 
School in the Empress Theater, March 9, before a packed 
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house. The production, “Miss Cherryblossom,” was well 
presented in all details, the singing, dancing, costuming and 
page ob bolas —— Fr high aenet pasa The oper- 
etta was directed by ryn Bauder, the speaki $ 
by Maude Shulters and the dances by Mary Milligan’ Grace 
ray a Aileen Monahan. The pupils taking special parts 
were Faye Epley and Donald Hawks in the leading roles, 
and John Hartman, Cleland Bull, Charles Allbritten. Rich- 
ard Handy, Dorothy Douglass, Marion Lory, Veva Tilson, 
Colbert Cushing, Nellie Eastburn, Myra Turk and Helen 
Johnson. E. A. H. 


Hanover, N. H., March 14, 1922,—Prof. E. Harold 
Geer, of Vassar College, demonstrated on the newly aug- 
mented Streeter organ in Rollins Chapel at Dartmouth Col- 
lege his mastery of organ technic before a collegiate audi- 
ence. The program was characterized by a pleasing vari- 
ety, beginning with selections from Rameau, an old French 
master of the clavecin, and writers of operas and ballets, 
and from the works of Le Froid De Mereaux, another old 
French opera composer, and included the great G minor 
fugue and fantasia of Bach. Among the modern composers 
Saint-Saéns was represented with his “Improvisation” in 
E flat major, and Wagner with the “Liebestod” from “Tris- 
tan and Isolde.” Widor and Vierne, both figures in modern 
French organ supremacy ; Parker, the American, and Boro- 
din, the gifted Russian writer of Oriental music, were 
given place on a program of great interest. 

W. B. W. 


Jacksonville, Fla., March 14, 1922.—Elly Ney played 
last night to one of the most enthusiastic audiences ever 
noted in the city. Mme. Ney very obligingly responded to 
repeated encores. _M.F. 

ohnstown Pa., March 17, 1922.—All departments of 
the Johnstown College of Music were represented in a re- 
cital in Cambria Library Auditorium, January 23. Vocal 
and instrumental numbers, dramatic readings, and an ex- 
hibit by the musical kindergarten were included on the 
program. 

John Gunder, local pianist and a member of the faculty 
of the College of Music, appeared in his second recital 
this season at org tog Pea on the evening of February 9. 
He was assisted by Mrs. E. E. Colliver, one of the city’s 
favorite contraltos. Mr. Gunder’s principal number was 
the sonata in G minor (Schumann). Mrs. Colliver sang 
three of Mr. Gunder’s latest songs—“On the Hill,” “Light 
Shadows” and “Eurydice to Orpheus.” Mrs. H. R. Cole- 
man was accompanist. 

Word has reached Johnstown of the success in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, of Mary Martinides, of this city, mezzo so- 
prano, who has been studying in Cleveland. Miss Martini- 
des was selected from a group of 280 singers as soloist for 
the Cleveland Sylvian Sextet. 

The Gettysburg College Glee Club and orchestra gave a 
creditable concert in the lecture room of the new Lutheran 
church on Vine street, Sunday evening, February 10. 

A musicale was conducted Wednesday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 15, at the home of Minnie Bolsinger. The best talent 
in Johnstown and vicinity participated in this event. 

The White Concert Company of Boston was the attrac- 
tion at the closing session \f the University Night Course 
at the Methodist Episcopal Church, February 17. The musi- 
cians included Ruth Collingbourne, violinist; Alma La 
Palme, cellist; Leona Kennelly, soprano, and Harold Logan, 
pianist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew B. Cricleton entertained at a novel 
musicale at their beautiful home, Westmont, on February 
17. The program included numbers by George L. Kirk, 
Pittsburgh, baritone soloist; Eleanore Shaw, of New York, 
and Herman H, Fleer, pianist, of Pittsburgh. A number 
of splendid renditions by famous artists recorded on the 
Steinway Duo-Art added variety to an exceptionally inter- 
esting program. 

Emma Louise Raab, of this city, a student in the Mar- 
garet Horne studios, Pittsburgh, and one of six students 
playing under the especial tutelage of Dr. Thaddeus Rich, 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, was soloist at Calvary M. E. 
Church, Sunday evening, February 19. Her numbers in- 
cluded “Andante Religioso” (Thome) and nocturne in E 
flat (Chopin). ‘ 

Gems from a dozen operas were rendered by a chorus 
and orchestra of local talent at Library Hall, February 23. 
Taliesin Griffith and Silvio Landino, choir and orchestra 
directors, conducted the concert. 

Gordon Balch Nevin, Johnstown’s most prominent organ- 
ist and composer, has accepted the offer to officiate at the 
organ in the new Lutheran church. The instrument at 
which he will preside is a magnificent affair, a four manual 
and echo Skinner organ, the largest between Pittsburgh and 
Harrisburg. Edward Melvin Harris, a pupil of T. Carl 
Whitmer, of Pittsburgh, will be successor to Mr. Nevin at 
the First Presbyterian Church. 

The annual organ recital of the Fortnightly Musical Club 
was held in the First United Brethren Church, March 1. 
The club is rehearsing the opera, “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
which will be presented at a public performance in the near 
future. Prof. Silvio Landino is directing the rehearsals, 
having taken part in the opera in Italy some years ae P 


La Crosse Wis., March 11, 1922.—The concert given 
by Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals established a new record 
in the history of the La Crosse Music Study Club.. These 
two artists played to a packed house: composed not only of 
local patrons but also of those coming from nearby towns, 
and several even from Minneapolis, since it had not been 
possible for that city to secure these two together. The 
program included a Brahms sonata and a Grieg sonata for 
piano and cello, a Bach suite for cello and Schumann and 
Chopin piano numbers. 

Following the final concert of the Music Study Club 
course, the club made public a financial statement which has 
aroused considerable comment. The net profits from the 
season’s concerts were $18.16. Far from being discouraged, 
the women of the club are determined to continue with their 
present policy of giving their city the best music obtainable 
at cost price. Arrangements are already being made for 
conducting the course in 1922-1923. 

The first big public concert given by the Normanna Sanger- 
kor in several years was a success. It was given in the Normal 
School auditorium, and the Sangerkor was assisted by Joel 
Mossberg, baritone, and Louise Knudson, pianist. The club 
gave a varied program, consisting largely of Scandinavian 
numbers, among them “Lief Eriksson,” by Oscar Borg, 
which was excellently rendered, and “Sigurd Jorsalfar” of 
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Grieg, in which Mr. Mossberg sang the solo. One of the 
numbers most pleasing to the entire audience was a “Hall- 
ing,” arranged by Grieg, which was sung by the chorus, 
with its oldest member, Simon Lee, who has been in the 
club for more than forty years, taking the solo part. An- 
other particularly interesting feature of the evening was 
the singing of a new composition by the director, Evind O. 
Forseth, entitled “Aasgaardsreien.” 

One of the most delightful musicales the writer has ever 
attended was held on March 7 at Trempeleau. Mr. Donald 
Jonson, composer-pianist, was the host. The place cards 
at the dinner heid musical phrases which caused the guests 
to search their memories. The favors ranged from grand 
pianos to jews-harps and the talk from “The Love for the 
Three Oranges” to the classics. The evening program was 
equally varied and stimulating. Most delightful of all was 
the y -y Pg one of the guests of several numbers com- 
posed by Mr. Jonson, among them “To the Cuckoo” and 
“My Faun.” 

One of the interests of the coming week is the meeting in 
this city of the Western Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 
Music has an important place in the program both as en- 
tertainment and as subject for study. This is a definite at- 
tempt to follow the lead of the State meeting held in Mil- 
waukee last fall, where for the first time in the history of 
the State music was given any considerable attention and a 
definite organization was planned to carry on the work of 
the music section through the year. H. M. J. 

Montgomery, Ala, March 19, 1922.—A rare treat in 
the form of a ep recital was given the music lovers of 
this city and the surrounding territory when Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison were presented here March 9, under the 
auspices of the Montgomery Concert Course, this being the 
fifth concert of the series of six. One could not help but 
think of the old lines, “Two souls with but a single thought,” 
so perfect was their ensemble. The program given was 
highly interesting, presenting varied forms of musical 
thought. 

On the night of March 3 and afternoon of March 4 the 
Junior Choral Club gave its annual public concert, this time 
in the form of a musical comedy, “The Gipsy Rover,” by 
May H. Dodge and John W. Dodge, under the direction of 
Mrs. Earle Elmo Cobb, the organizer and regular director 
of the club; The cast of characters was: Nancy Garret, as 
Meg; Verna Lockhart, as Zara; W. L. Watts, as Marto; 
John Todd, as Sinfo; Jack Stone, as Rob; Mary Frances 
O'Connell, as Lady Constance; George Hall, as Lord 
Craven; Alonzo Coley, as Sir George; Margaret Butler, as 
Nina; Ben S. Gilmer, as Captain Jerome, and Julien Bel- 
ser, as McCorkle, with a chorus of gypsies, squires, etc. 
The whole performance was given in an artistic, under- 
standing manner and served to bring out a number of prom- 
ising young voices, showing the excellence of their painstak- 
ing directress. Mary Frances O'Connell, a young dramatic 
soprano, in the star role, gave an admirable performance. 
The first performance was given for the benefit of the club 
and the second for the Oracle, the paper published by the 
Sidney Lanier High School. The popularity of the singers 
was attested by the splendid attendance and applause given 
at both performances. 

On St. Patrick’s night the Lanier Minstrels, assisted by 
the Lanier High School Orchestra, under the able direction 
of Blanche Rollings, presented their fourth annual show 
in the auditorium of the Sidney Lanier High School before 
an audience of more than 1,000 persons, mostly students of 
the school. “The show was one of the cleverest amateur per- 
formances that the writer has ever witnessed and the fol- 
lowing students of the high school participated: George 
Preiss (interlocutor), Tom Kelly, Frank Covington, Ber- 
nard Dickson, Ben Gilmer, Walter Adams, Norwood John- 
son, Pierce Chilton, Jr., Fred Dreher, Jr., Wilson Reinhardt, 
Frank Hinds, Arthur Maudin, Gordon Graham, James Thor- 
ington and Charles Baxter (white faces), Fred Churchwell 
(Fan-Foots), John Holman (Black-Boy), George Dudderar 
(Inky-Snow), Charles Covey (Sugar-Foots), Gordon Mer- 
riwether (Snow-Flakes), Stuart Patton (Jug-Head), 
Willie Yougene (Handsome) and Paul Kilpatrick (half- 
pint), (black faced comedians). The soloists were: Chil- 
ton, Reinhardt, Patton, Preiss, Gilmer, Churchwell and Dud- 
derar. Mumford de Jarnette, a former talented boy soprano, 
was presented (in full dress suit, long trousers and a prom- 
ising tenor voice), singing Cadman’s “The Land of the Sky- 
Blue Water,” and a ballad, “Little Northern Window.” 
George Dudderar gave a dance eccentric, also a clarionet 
solo, and was repeatedly encored. 

Another good program was given on St. Patrick's night 
at the K. C. Hall, the program being given by the Misses 
Ross and Harrington, violin and piano; Mary Frances 
O'Connell, soprano; Mrs. Regan, contralto; George Ryan, 
tenor; Mrs. J. B. Farley, contralto; Patrick J. Sweeney, 
tenor; D. P. Archdeacon, tenor, and Judge C. P. McIntyre 
and John C, O’Connell, speakers. 

At the Alabama Woman’s College on March 18 the Au- 
burn Glee and Mandolin Club, under the direction of R. P. 
Bidez, was presented to an appreciative audience in a very 
enjoyable program. Messrs. Landrum, Cottle, Bidez, 
Struppa, Styles, Cathcart, Bickerstaff, Mobley and Mel- 
vin appeared in special numbers. 

The president of the Alabama Federation of Music Clubs 
is offering a prize of $25 for the best song contributed by a 
member of a federated club whose musical education has 
been acquired in the United States and who is now a resi- 
dent of Alabama. In previous years this prize has been 
awarded to Edna Gockel Gussen (Birmingham), Florence 
Golson (Wetumpka), Cedric Lemont (Mobile) and Mrs. 
W. S. Wilson (Dothan), each of whom has produced a 
composition of genuine merit. In addition to the require- 
ments mentioned above, contestants must comply with the 
following. rules: (1) The melody, but not necessarily the 
words of the song, must be the bona fide work of the con- 


testant; (2) the song must be in manuscript form, having — 


never been published; (3) the name of the contestant must 
not appear on the manuscript. The decision of the judges 
will be announced at the Anniston convention, at which time 
the winning song will be heard. The weak point in this 
contest seems to be that all composers of the State who 
are not members of the federation are barred, and as the 
clubs are women’s clubs, a man must needs be an honorary 
member to be eligible. 

Another contest that will take place during the convention 
to be held next month is open to students of the State and 
is as follows: For piano, $25 is offered by Mrs. Victor 
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ILSE 
NIEMACK 


Debut Recital 


At Town Hall, March 23, 1922 





Following are a few excerpts from 
her press comments: 


“Her tone was large and generally firm, her 
intonation accurate and her technic good.” 


New York Herald. 


“Her tone was unusually good and her mas- 
tery of technic sufficient to permit her to be 
effective with authority in the Paganini con- 
certo.”—New York Tribune. 


“An absurdly young and charming maiden 
, played upon the violin with a charm 
that had nothing absurd about it. A Handel 
sonata and the Paganini concerto offered Miss 
Niemack a stern test, but she came out of it 


with tone unflagging and lucid.”—New York 
Sun, 
“Her performance of a Handel sonata and 


Paganini concerto was significant of her ap 
preciation and understanding of tiie classic 
period of composition.”—-New Y ork American 


“There was dignity and breadth to the Han- 

del sonata, going with a full sonorous tone 

more mature than her years would seem 

to warrant and without mannerisms.”——New 
York Evening Mail. 


Net lid Has , , 
She was heard by a musical audience with 
evident pleasure in Handel’s sonata and a con 
certo of Paganini.”—New York Times. 


“She played an exacting program, she has 
an abundance of talent, her tone is good and 
she has an ear for rhythm as well as for in 
tonation.”—New York Evening Telegram. 


“Her technical resources are sound.”—New 
York Evening World. 





Engaged as soloist by 
Banks Glee Club 


At Carnegie Hall, April 19, 1922 


Management: 


MUSIC: LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc. 
8 East 34th St., New York City 

















PARIS 


(Continued from page 28) 
to him. Elman played divinely, and tremendous applause 
followed every amie and often broke out in the middle 
of a number after some especially beautifully played phrase. 
Bach's “Partita,” the Goldmark concerto, Chausson’s 
“Poeme,” “Etude Melodique” by Rhode-Elman, “Dans le 
Bois” of Paganini-Vogrich, “Le Coq d’Or” of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and “Souvenir de Moscou” by Wieniawski, made 
up his program, 

Messacer on Le Ficaro. 


Since M. Coty, the millionaire scent manufacturer, suc- 
ceeded in purchasing the controlling interest in the Paris 
newspaper, Le Figaro, there have Bes several important 
changes in the editorial staff. Among these is the appoint- 
ment of André Messager, the composer and conductor, as 
music editor and critic, Messager is well known in America 
as the conductor of the Orchestra of the Paris Conservatory 
that toured the United States three years ago. 

Tueopore Bauer, 


Elly Ney in Final New York Recital 

Elly Ney will give her final New York recital at Carnegie 
Hall on Tuesday evening, April 11. Her program will con- 
sist of some hallads, intermezz6s, a waltz, a rhapsodie, and 
a romanz of Brahms; D major sonata of Schubert ; F minor 
fantasie of Chopin, and “Etudes Symphoniques” of 
Schumann. 

Ivogun in Farewell 


Maria Ivogun will give her third and last song recital of 
the present season at Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of 
Easter Sunday, April 16. She will open her program with 
an aria from Mozart's “Entfuhrung aus dem Serail,” and 
will sing songs of Robert Franz, Loewe and Grieg. 


Cecil Arden to Sing at East Orange 


Cecil Arden, together with the Hungarian pianist, Nyire- 
gyhazi, and Annie Louise David, harpist, will give the last 
concert of the series of the Woman’s Club of East Orange 


Ohe 
Cileteland [ustitute 
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3146 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Ernést Bloch, Musical Director 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 


SUMMER SESSION 1922 


July Third—August Twelfth 











Vocal and Instrumental Master Courses 


Given by a Group of Eminent Musicians and 
Adapted Especially to Meet the Needs of 
Teachers and Advanced Students. 


VOICE: MAESTRO GIULIO SILVA 


Three Courses in the Art of Singing: 
a. Pedagogy. 
b. Repertory and Coaching. 
c. Private Instruction, Voice Placement and 
Coaching. 


PIANO: BERYL RUBINSTEIN 


Three Courses in Pedagogy: 
a. Fundamentals. 
b. Intermediate. 
ce. Higher Teaching. 
Two Courses in Repertory. 


VIOLIN: ANDRE DE RIBAUPIERRE 


Three Courses for Teachers: 
a. Fundamentals for Violin Technique. 
b. Classics of the XVIIth and XVIlIIth 
Centuries. 
c, Concerto Repertory. 


« EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, 
ORGAN: F. A. G. O. 


Individual! Instruction in Art of Organ Playing 


In Addition to the Vocal and Instrumental Courses, 
there will be FIVE MASTER COURSES to be 
Given Personally by ERNEST BLOCH 
FREE SCHOLARSHIPS* 


Free Scholarships Are Offered Mr. Mr. 
Rubinstein, Mr. de al en = 
in Mr. Bloch’s Courses 


For All ipbormetion and Special Folders, *Address: 


Mrs. F; Sanders, Executive Director 
3146 Euclid Avenue - - Cleveland, Ohio 
oo 
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! FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF | 





Conpuctor Retcuwetn Leavinc VIENNA. 


Vienna, March 15.—Leopold Reichwein, who has been di- 
recting the choral concerts of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, alternately with Wilhelm Furtwangler, will leave 
his post at the end of the current season and go to Ham- 
burg. His successor here has not been appointed yet. 
Reichwein has written several comic operas, successfully 
produced at Vienna, P. B. 


Sarnt-SaEns BegueatHes MSS. to CoNSeRVATOIRE. 


Paris, March 16.—It has just become known that the late 
Camille Saint-Saéns has left all his musical manuscripts, 
including those still in the hands of his publishers, to the 
library of the Paris Conservatory. His bust, by Paul Du- 
bois, and‘his portrait, by Benjamin Constant, are bequeathed 
to the Louvre. Saint-Saéns’ collection of books, including 
the illustrated copy of Dante’s “Divine Comedy” which was 
presented to him by the Italian colony in Buenos Aires, was 
left to the public library at Dieppe, the principal city of his 
native department. i ae 


Bic Swepisu SonG Festivar ror 1923. 


Stockholm, March 20.—In connection with the great Jubi- 
lee Exposition in Godteborg in 1923 it has been planned 
to hold a song festival, in which 8000 singers from all parts 
of Sweden will participate, A new Choral hall is to be built 
for the occasion. It is probable that other music festivals, 
for orchestral and other compositons, will be given in con- 
junction with the exposition, This summer (1922), how- 
ever, there will be no musical events of any kind in Sweden, 
and all the organizations will be priming themselves for the 
big year. H, G. 

Nievtsen’s New Quartet ACCLAIMED, 

Hamburg, March 8—The Copenhagen Quartet has 
brought out here an extraordinarily impressive quartet by 
Carl Nielsen, the Danish composer. The work proved to 
be one of the strongest items of modern literature. A. S. 


PizzetTtt AND MALrprero IN DEBATE, 


Rome, March 5,—Ildebrando Pizzetti and Francesco Mali- 
piero, Italy’s leading modern composers, are at grips over 
the alleged conservatism and backwardness of the Italian 
conservatories. Malipiero is for reform, while Pizzetti is 
quite satisfied with the institutions as they are. D, P. 


Gértesorc Dismisses Its Conpuctors. 


Stockholm, March 10.—Considerable attention was 
aroused in musical circles here by the fact that the manage- 
ment of the Gothenburg Orchestral Union has not re- 
engaged its two conductors, Dr. Stenhammar and Prof. 
Michael Press, for 1922-23. Stenhammar explained in an 
interview that he intends to drop conductorship for the 
future and devote the rest of his career to composition and 
his pianistic work, but admitted that he was astonished at 
the dismissal of his colleague. Prof, Press is a brother of 
Joseph Press, the cellist, now in America. H. G, 


Karisrune Hears A “SCANDALOUS” OPERA. 


Karlsruhe, February 10.—‘Liebesmacht,” a three-act opera 
by Alfred Lorentz, has recently had its premiére at the 
Landestheater of Karlsruhe under the baton of the com- 
poser. The success was considerable and, according to 
local critics, was due to the excellent execution of the work 
as well as the able efforts of the composer to raise the 
“scandalous” libretto to a higher level by means of his 
music. This libretto, furnished by Rudolph Lothar, author 
of the story of d’Albert’s “Tiefland,” deals with the troubles 
of a banker’s daughter who deviates from the right path, 
succeeds in finding a father for the illegitimate result of 
her “deviations,” keeps him banished from her bedroom, 
but finally, in a transport of remorse, shows the door to her 
lover and accepts her husband in his stead. Here again, as 
in some other recent German operatic works, the moving 
picture seems to encroach upon the higher regions of ort 


New Museum or Musicat Historics ror VIENNA. 

Vienna, March 4.—Richard Strauss, Gerhart Hauptman, 
Max Reinhardt and others are the members of a new 
“Society of Musical and Theatrical History,” which will 
produce model: performances of rarely heard musical and 
theatrical masterpieces. The ultimate aim of the society 
is the foundation here of a permanent museum of musical 
and theatrical art which is to ping ene the innumerable art 
treasures formerly owned by the Hapsburg arene, ® 


No ReverENCE FoR Mozart, 

Vienna, March 3.—The house in which Mozart died, in 
Rauhensteingasse, Vienna, was visited by thieves who stole 
parts of the bronze memorial tablet, valued at 500,000 
crowns. P. B. 

No Srrauss CoNnservAToRY FOR VIENNA. 

Vienna, oaruery 27.—In a letter to the Vienna Mittags- 
zeitung, Richard Strauss denies the report that he intends 
to head a conservatory to be erected here with American 
funds, He states that he had been approached with such a 
plan, which he rejected from the very beginning. + 


“Tr CAVALLIERO DELLA Rosa” at Rome. 
Rome, February 28.—Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier” is to have 
a first performance in Rome on March 2, Fritz Reiner has 
been chosen as the conductor. dD. P. 


MonuMENT TO Dr. RiemANN DepicaTep, 

Leipsic, March 3—A monument to Hugo Rieman, the 
great German musicologist who died over a year ago, was 
consecrated at the South Cemetery here a few days ago. 
Contributions for the monument fund had come from all 

rts of Germany, as well as from America, England, 

rance, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway and Czecho- 
Slovakia. Dr. M, U. 


GerMan Concert MANAGERS ORGANIZE. 

Berlin, March 1—The larger concert ments. of 
Berlin have formed the Association of Berlin Concert Di- 
rections, with Erich Sachs as the pelce, The associa- 
tion is to act as the representative body in all questions of 
principle arising between artists and-various authorities. It 
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will shortly become an age tr part of a national associa- 
tion of concert directions, which is now being ia sd 


Berun’s Twenty-Firta Concert Hatt. 

Berlin, March 7.—A new concert hall, the twenty-fifth 
in number, called the August-Férster Saal, has just had a 
successful opening, Frédérick Lamond, the pianist, being 
the godfather. The hall accommodates people, is 
pleasantly lit, has good acoustics, and everybody is pleased 
excepting the poor critics, for whom the new hall means 
more work and discomfort, especially as it lies in an out 
of the way quarter. L, K. 

Mascacni’s Son Marriep. 

Naples, March 2.—One of Mascagni’s sons has just been 
married here, the Minister of Fine Arts nang witness to 
the ceremony. Mascagni will shortly go to Rome to con- 
duct there his “Il Piccolo Marat,” “Lodoletta” ee 

CopENHAGEN Bric-A-Brac. eae 

Copenhagen, March 1.—“Nips,” a new ballet by the 
young Danish composer, Hans Agersnap, has had its pre- 
miére at the Royal Theater. Another new ballet, “Lak- 
schmih,” by Ludolf Nielsen, is scheduled for ee | al 
formance. - 


Chicago Musical College—and Opera 


In the last decade Chicago has loomed large upon the 
operatic horizon. The achievements of the Chicago Opera 
Association have been the principal factor in making the city 
one of the great operatic centers of the world, but long be- 
fore the local company began its activities in the Audi- 
torium the Chicago Musical College had been working in the 
direction of operatic training and production. In order to 
give its students the opportunity to acquaint themselves with 
the regular repertory, most of the productions of dramatic 
compositions were those with which the public were familiar. 
On occasions, however, the school of opera in the institution 
stepped aside from the beaten track and offered the public 
one of the works which seldom or never are heard. An 
instance of this was the representation of Beethoven’s “Fi- 
delio,” which was given in the Auditorium a number of years 
ago. 

In recent seasons Edoardo Sacerdote has been one of the 
most active workers in the field of operatic education in the 
Chicago Musical College. The list of works which he has 
staged at the Ziegfeld Theater, with students in the cast, is 
a long one. Since the object of the school of opera is to 
prepare its students to confront managers with their op- 
eratic accomplishments all ready for presentation to the Rs 
lic, it has followed that Mr. Sacerdote has presented his stu- 
dents in such compositions as “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “La 
Bohéme,” “Carmen,” “La Traviata” and other masterpieces 
as familiar. That this has been a really practical method 
has been proved by the large number of students from the 
college who have been engaged by the great opera houses 
in America, 

The performance of two acts of “Die Walkiire” in Zieg- 
feld Theater will give the pupils of Mr. Sacerdote another 
angle of the operatic game. Most aspirants to the theater 
have to learn their Wagner when they already have el- 
bowed their way to the footlights by means of the French 
or Italian classics. At the Chicago Musical College they 
do not have to wait so long. 


Soloists Announced for Bach Festival 


Bethlehem, Pa., March 29, 1922.—Dr. J. Fred Wolle, 
director of the Bach Choir, has announced the soloists for 
the Bach Festival to be given at Lehigh University on Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 26 and 27. There are to be nine 
well-known American artists assisting the choir, which was 
founded nearly a quarter of a century ago here by Dr. 
Wolle, A large section of the Philadelphia Orchestra will 
again supply the instrumental accompaniments and for the 
“St. Matthew Passion” music on the first day there will 
be a chorus of about fifty children. On the second day, 
the great Mass in B minor will be sung, as it has been at 
all previous festivals here. 

For the two Friday sessions, the soloists will be Mildred 
Fass, soprano; Mabel Beddoe, contralto; Nicholas Douty, 
tenor; Fred Patton, baritone, and Charles Trowbridge 
Tittmann, bass. Mr, Douty has the unique distinction of 
having sung at all the previous festivals of the Bethlehem 
chorus since it began its work in 1900, At the Friday 
sessions he will sing the difficult role of the Evangelist. In 
1903 he took this part on only a day’s notice and gave a 
notable performance. All of the other Friday soloists have 
been heard here at a number of former festivals except Mr. 
Patton, 

The artists for the Mass on May 27 will be Henri Scott, 
bass, who was heard here some years ago; Merle Alcock, 
contralto; 7 Stokes Hagar, soprano, and George 
Meader, tenor. Indications are that there will be a capacity 
attendance at the festival. 
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produces from it a rich, luscious, full tone. He does not, 
like some of his famous colleagues, “fiddle” on the cello. 
He remembers always that it is a man’s voice and treats it 
accordingly. All in all it was some of the most interesting 
cello playing that has been heard in a long time. His audi- 
ence liked it, applauding enthusiastically throughout the 
evening, i insisted upon no less than four added-numbers 
at the end. 





Schola Cantorum 


Under the efficient direction of Kurt Schindler, the 
Schola Cantorum of New York gave a highly interesting 
concert of Italian music at Carnegie Hall on March 29. 
The program consisted of a “Stabat Mater” and “Te Deum” 
by Verdi, this latter given for the first time in New York; 
a lament for the death of Hippolytos from the opera 
“Fedra,” by Ildebrando Pizzetti, given for the first time in 
the United States, and “San Francesco d’Assisi,” by G. 
Francesco Malipiero, 

The Verdi — require no discussion. It goes without 
saying that they are finely written, somewhat theatrical, 
good, solid compositions, Pizzetti’s “Lament” is for double 
chorus, a capella, with solo for mezzo soprano (by Elsie 
Lyon). It is, as might be expected, a “scholarly” work, in 
spite of which it is fairly interesting. It would probably 
be more so in its place as prelude to the third act of his 
opera. Divested of the brilliance of the theatrical setting it 
seemed rather colorless. 

Malipiero’s new piece is fully considered on an editorial 
page in this issue. 

t remains to add that the entire performance of this 
program by the Schola Cantorum was worthy of the highest 
praise. The music was given impressively and forcefully 
and the intonation was perfect at all times. It was a ster- 
ling performance. 


MARCH 30 


Ralph Leopold and Carolyn Beebe 


Ralph Leopold and Carolyn Beebe appeared in an inti- 
mate two-piano recital at Steinway Hall, on March 30, in a 
program which comprised “Variations on a Theme by Bee- 
thoven,” Saint-Saéns; Grainger’s “Children’s March,” De- 
bussy’s “L’Apres midi d’un Faune” and “Fétes” (both 
transcribed by Ravel), and “Polonaise” by Arensky. As 
an encore they presented in a spirited manner Saint-Saéns’ 
“Marche Héroique.” 

The two artists infused much fire and warmth in their 
work and presented their numbers in an interesting manner. 
Both cast aside individuality for the time being, considering 
first and foremost that their work depended entirely upon 
the principle that “unity of thought” must prevail and any 
semblance toward solo playing would not create the de- 
sired end. This resulted in finished ensemble work. They 
rendered their program like inspired artists whose rever- 
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ence to the ideals of each composer is essential to describe 
in musical terms the actual ideas of its creator. 


Ernesto Berimen 


Ernesto Bertimen presented a carefully selected, interest- 
ing program at his annual recital, at Aeolian Hall, March 
30. The Bach-Liszt variations on a theme, and choral, with 
which he began his program, was a monumental work, 
played with power, dignity and clarity. Mr. Berimen has 
great technical brilliancy, a sonorous tone, and vigorous 
rhythm. He is master of the keyboard, and seems to find 
real enjoyment in his own playing. The “Pan” suite, by 
Betty Boutelle, was dedicated to Mr. Bertmen, and is a de- 
lightful, impressionistic set of pieces; it was given in a 
fantastic manner and pleased the audience immensely. 
Throughout the program Mr, Bertimen evidenced sound 


musicianship and received hearty applause from the large 
audience. The complete program was as follows: 
Variations on a Theme, and Choral from the Cantata, : 
Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen, Zagen............eeeee0e Bach-Liszt 
RESIS FOR aE ET ETRE Tae ARNT aera Bac 
CEE. s dckacheas ws Pa PG OS PURI ey Fe PP en aE Handel 
Weeds Liapounoft 





Sonata, op. 27 (in one movement)......... 


Pan Suite (dedicated to Ernesto Berimen).. Betty Boutelle 


Allegro Appassionato ....-..:eseeeeee etree eee ee eres « Saint-Saens 
ORY FIN BES tee FRE CRO pate Percy Grainger 
WOES Ge COmOCNR ssi li cceb hv ethicadedtes dace cates oszkowski 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra: Harold 
Bauer and Van Goudoever Soloists 


Three orchestral novelties by Dutch composers—‘“Gothic 
Chaconne,” Dopper; overture to “The Birds” of Aristoph- 
anes, Diepenbrock, and suite for cello and orchestra by Van 
Goudoever—were presented at the pair of Philharmonic 
concerts on Thursday evening, March 30, and Friday after- 
noon, March 31, in Carnegie Hall. These compositions 
failed to arouse any particular interest. 

In the Van Goudoever suite for cello and orchestra, the 
composer appeared as soloist. Fortunately Mr. Mengel- 
berg did not confine his program to these numbers, but like- 
wise presented Strauss’ tone poem, “Don Juan,” op. 20, in 
which he infused his well known and much admired sin- 
cerity and musicianship. Sh 

The actual treat of the concert was the exquisite per- 
formance by Harold Bauer of Cesar Franck’s “Symphonic 
Variations.” Mr. Bauer's presentation of this composition 
gave the master pianist opportunities to display his many 
highly artistic and musicianly qualities. His fine playing 
made a lasting impression upon his audience, He had ex- 
cellent support from Mr. Mengelberg and orchestra. 


Lucilla de Vescovi 


A welcome entrance into the musical profession was that 
of Lucilla De Vescovi, soprano, who gave her debut song 
recital at Town Hall on Thursday evening, March 30. Her 
program was composed of Italian compositions, in_ which 
this young soprano proved herself a genuine artist. She has 
a rich voice, sympathetic in quality, and also a large range, 
with particularly fine high tones. Her interpretation showed 
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careful study, and several repetitions were demanded by her 
appreciative audience, Maurice Eisner, at the piano, proved 
himself a capable assistant. 


William Juliber 


On March 30, at Aeolian Hall, William Juliber, pianist, 
gave his debut recital. A program consisting of Gluck- 
Sgambati, Chopin, Schumann, Beethoven and others was ren- 
dered, in which Mr. Juliber displayed a splendid tone, fine 
quality and brilliancy. His interpretations were most artistic 
and showed careful study and preparation, He received 
much applause, and the entire program was thoroughly en- 


joyed, 
MARCH 31 


Emma Roberts 


What proved to be one of the best concerts of the season 
here was given on Friday evening, March 31, by Emma 
Roberts, mezzo contralto, well known in concert and ora- 
torio throughout the country. Miss Roberts has not been 
heard in a recital in New York for two years, and during 
that time she has progressed most noticeably in her art. Al- 
ways the possessor of a beautiful voice of wide range, the 
singer has grown in the art of interpretation. She chose 
a list of songs that were not only beautiful in context but 
also contrasted in moods. Unlike the average singer, no 
matter how long the program, Miss Roberts never becomes 
monotonous in her work, She brings depth of feeling into 
her songs when so demanded, and the lighter ones are given 
with grace and charm, Her diction is excellent and she sang 
the other night in English, French, German and Russian, 
showing that she is also a linguist. While Miss Roberts ap- 
peals to the heart, she also appeals to the intellect. All in 
all, she is one of the finest singers of the present day, and 
she should be heard more frequently in New York 

Her program, in which she had the valuable support of 
Walter Golde and Percy Such, cellist, follows: 

Brahms 
Brahms 


SINE ruacas Ged & 00 5 whale ely Cam ae een Cetwncbseck vadned Wagner 
ET 05.00 V0.1 0 Ow 9 6-0 Le UUs FECES Cd cheba dew ce ve den ks Wolf 
Se SR gs ca niweuviane’ CO . Weingartnor 
EE 2c o's o Su bond etih nad dbenié se ‘ Nerini 
Pe Pe eee) Peer on ig SOD 
The Clock (In Russian) (By request) SP ARE Sachnovski 
Ragnieda’s Song (In Russian—first time in America).. . Sierov 
Geistliches Wiegenlied .......c.cceccececcscce Brahms 
COO SOUL UGE “oc de ctewcascecstous Tschaikowsky 
SR Ge MN i 5 Ra 6 SKS ce BV ee drtice — j Loeffler 


Cello obligatos by Perey Such 

SE OU 6 Sa ecerectacde cuusccvsdddveevedee carr. by La Forge 
Spanish Song . by Schindler 
Ah, Love, but a Day! (words by Robert Browning), 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
We Shall Walk in Pleasant Vales( words by Alfred Noyes. .Willeby 
Kangaroo and Dingo (from Kipling’s Jungle Book). .Edward German 
We Two Together (words by Walt Whitman)......... Kernochan 


Helen Teschner Tas 
The violin recital of Helen Teschner Tas, on March 3! 
at Aeolian Hall, attracted a large audience. The violinist 
(Continued on page 46) 
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MADAME MATZENAUER WAS SUPERB BOTH IN STAGE PRESENCE AND VOICE IN 
FIRST APPEARANCE IN LINCOLN WEDNESDAY NIGHT EVERY VELVETY TONE 
WAS BEAUTIFUL AND DIGNIFIED FROM THE DEEP RICH ORGAN TONES TO 
THE EXQUISITELY DELICATE SOPRANO NOTES SHE CAPTURED LINCOLN BY 


HER ROYAL DIGNIFIED COMPELLING PERSONALITY AND MARVELOUS 
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Cecile de Horvath | 


PIANIST 


Scores in Chicago, Feb. 19, 1922 
“An Interesting Person- | 


939 Karleton | 


ality at the Piano. Hackett 










“A pianist, slight of figure, with FLAM- | 
ING INTERPRETATIONS which would | 
seem almost to transcend her physical 
strength but do not. Played in BIG RES- | 
ONANT STYLE and a DECISIVE INDI.- | 
VIDUALITY. MUCH WORTH WHILE.” | 
—Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, Feb. | 
20, 1922. 


“AN INTERESTING PERSONALITY | 
AT THE PIANO. Played the Gluck- 
Brahms Gavotte CHARMINGLY. The tone | 
was crisp and clean and there was the | 
| QUAINT FLAVOR OF OLD-WORLD | 
| STATELINESS. The Barcarolle by Zoltan | 
| de Horvath was pleasing and POETICALLY 
| PLAYED. Closed her program with Liszt’s 

Mephisto Waltz. Gave it with excellent | 
appreciation of its meaning. She knew what 
it meant and was determined that the audi- | 
| ence should understand it also. It was IN- 
TERESTING PLAYING WITH A DIS- 
| TINCTIVE QUALITY TO IT.”—Karleton 
a Chicago Evening Post, Feb. 20, 
922. 






























“The Gluck-Brahms Gavotte was given a 
| clean and musical reading. In _ Liszt's 
Mephisto Waltz she showed TECHNICAL 
PROFICIENCY, MUSICAL FEELING, IN- 
| TERPRETATIVE TALENT, and PLENTY | 
| OF POWER AND ENDURANCE.” — | 
| Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News, 
| Feb. 20, 1922. 


| “In Franck’s Prelude, Aria and Finale 
shows qualities of intelli e and TECH- 













| NICAL ACCURACY. ENTLY SUC- 
| CESSFUL in her Chopin group for here she 
could exploit her FOR CANTABILE 







PLAYING in which the be and 
talented pianist seems to .”’—Herman 
: ge 3 Chicago Evening American, Feb. 


“Carries out her scheme of interpretation 


| steadily and well.”—Chicago Journal, Feb. 
| 20, 1922. 
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(Continued from page 33.) 
Hanson (Birmin ); same amount for violin, by Mrs. 
W. L. Davids (Troy) ; same amount for voice, by Mrs. C. 
Guy Smith (Montgomery). The judges, three in number 
for each department, are chosen from the Alabama Music 
Teachers’ Association. Contestants are marked according 
to percentage valuations sent by the National Federation ot 
Music Clubs. (1) The contestants must perform entirely 
without words or music; (2) contestants must present a 
program chosen from the prescribed lists; (3) contestants 
must not be over twenty-one years of age. Prize winners 
will be presented the second time at the convention. The 

rescribed list for contestants includes: (Pianc)—group 1, 

ach prelude and fugue or a Beethoven sonata; group 2, 
Chopin or Schumann number; group 3, MacDowell or Cad- 
man number. (Violin)—group 1, one air from a composi- 
tion by Vitali, Mozart, Correlli, Vivaldi or Tartini; group 
2, Beethoven (‘Romance’) or Hubay (“Zephyr”). (Voice) 
—-group 1, one aria by Handel, Mozart, Gluck or early Ital- 
ian composer; group 2, aria in any language, or two songs 
(one in French or German and one in English). 

The Literary Prospectors presented Thomas Clanton Cal- 
loway in two of his piano compositions, “Piece Heroique” 
and “Song of Spring ;” two songs io ' Selma composers, 
“Pickaninny Rose” (words by Annelu Burns and music by 
Madelline Shepherd), and Ernest R. Ball's setting of Miss 
Burns’ poem, “I'll Forget- You,” and “The Bird with a 
Broken Wing” (words by Will Allen Dromgoole and music 
by Florence Golson, Alabama’s noted blind girl composer 
of Wetumpka, Ala.). Mr. Calloway was the Montgomery 
composer represented on the Alabama composers’ program. 

Milton Panetti, pianist and choir director of the Central 
Christian Church, has moved his studio to the class room 
of this church. 

Mrs. Frank Neeley (née Eloise Reynolds), president of 
the Montgomery Music Club, has been appointed as chair- 
man for the Caruso memorial in this district by Colonel 
Peel, of Atlanta. 

It is gratifying to the musicians of this city to see the 
amount of space granted them daily and weekly in the three 
papers of the city, Each Saturday almost a whole page is 
given over to the church choir programs and during the 
weekdays and Sundays the society columns are interspersed 
with programs and individual appearances of local musicians. 
The Montgomery Advertiser (the only morning paper) car 
ries a New York letter each Sunday, and Mary Frances 
O'Connell and her father, John C. O'Connell, look after 
the concert appearances for this paper. The Montgomery 
Journal has two gentlemen who look after the musical 
doings, Chester E. Johnson (city editor) and Joel Woodruff. 
The Montgomery Times has two splendid musicians on its 
staff, May Thomas Lutz (society editress) and George 
Ryan. J. P. M. 


New Haven, Conn, March 7, 1922.—On February 
14 an academic program, under the leadership of Belle 
Loper Slater, was given by the St. Ambrose Music 
Club at Hotel Taft. The program was prefaced by a paper 
on “Events in the World of Music,” read by the president, 
Mrs. George Hill MacLean. 

The recital given on February 16 in Center Church House 
by Jenny Lee and Jeannette Fisher was a delight, Miss 
Lee’s voice has tonal beauty and flexibility and her use of it 
is artistic. Her versatility was shown in the varied * 
Jeannette Fisher's rendition of “Alceste De Gluck,” by 
Saint-Saéns, was that of a talented pianist. Her accompani- 
ments showed delicacy of tone with adequate support. 

Under the auspices of the Mary Clap Wooster Chapter, 
D. A. R., Mrs, Edward MacDowell gave a program of her 
illustrious husband’s compositions at ornaee Hall on Febru- 
ary 17 before an enthusiastic audience, which compelled her 
to give several encores. She prefaced her recital with a 
talk on Peterborough and its growth. 

An enjoyable concert was given in Woolsey Hall, Febru- 
ary 21 by the University Glee Club of New York City as- 
sisted by Noah H. Swayne, second bass; Harry B. Jepson, 
organist; Harry M. Gilbert, pianist, and the Yale Glee Club. 
The program was varied and showed the ability of the 
singers. The “Hymn of Thanksgiving,” by Kremser, was an 
exceptionally good number, Noah Swayne proved himself 
a fine artist and was ~~ to respond to many encores. 
The president of the club, William S. Haskell, a nephew of 
the noted contralto, Anna Louise Cary, was a prominent 
organist while at Yale, and his many friends were glad of 
this opportunity to greet him and his club. 

The concert given by The Elshuco Trio at Sprague Hall, 
February 23, closed the fourth season of the Albert Arnold 
ae chamber concerts, and was a gem in ensemble work. 
The men played in perfect accord, and their performance 
was enhanced by the splendid work of Aurelio Giorni at the 


piano. 
At Woolsey Hall, February 28, the following am 
was given by the New Haven Symphony Orchentra: Geer. 
ture to “Euryanthe,” Weber; symphony No. 4 in D minor, 
op. 120, Schumann; “Danse Sacree, Danae Profane,” for 
harp, by Debussy; “Francesca Da Rimini Fantasy,” after 
Dante, op. 32, Tschaikowsky. Katharine Frazier proved her- 
self to be a finished performer on the and was given 
delicate support by the orchestra. Musically this has been 
the best season for the local orchestra, which has given of its 
best to the New Haven public. The men who comprise the 
orchestra, together with David Stanley Smith, conductor, 
deserve the hearty thanks of all those who have had the 
— and pleasure of listening to their finished per- 
ormances. 

February 23, at Sprague Hall, Grace Walker Nichols 
supplemented a lecture on Shakespeare by William L 
~— singing in a charming manner seventeen Elizabethan 
and Shakespearean without accompaniment. 

February 21 a mi 
mouth Church by Marie Warrington, soprano; Gordon 
Stevens, tenor; Mrs. Hutchison, violinist, and Antoinette 


Brett Farnham, pianist. 

February 23 the Calvary Baptist Church Choir gave Liza 
og al ca a Persian wagg Pig 8 rsonnel. of ae 
choir is as follows: Soprano, Minnie Mills Cooper; a! 
Grace Walker Nichols; tenor, Victor Valenti; basa, reall 
Peeson, and organist, Lyman Bunnell. G. S$. B 

Newport News, Va. March 6, 1922.—Elizabeth 
Lennox, contralto, and Fred Patton, baritone, appeared in 
joint recital in this city on March 2, under the auspices 


program was given at Ply- . 
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of the Peninsula Music Club. The artists were well re- 
ceived by a representative gas Pog encores were called 
for after each group of songs. r. Patton eign his 
audience with a dramatic rendition of “The Erl .” by 
Schubert, and Miss Lennox pleased the a seer 
with her singing of an aria from “Samson and pe 
A music memory contest was held in this city in the public 
schools under the direction of Ella Hayes, sor of 
music. This is the second contest of this nature held in this 
city, and much interest was evident on the of. the 
grown-ups as well as the children. The contest c March 
The musical folk of N N looking f d 
mus olk of Newport News are orwar 
to a concert by Alberto Salvi, the re pe which will be given 
at the Academy of Music on May 20 under the auspices of 
the music department of the Woman's Club. A. L. J. 


Germaine Schnitzer to Play Sousa March 


A march by John Philip Sousa and selections from the 
works of MacDowell, Nevin and other American com- 

sers will be features of the program to be played by 
zermaine Schnitzer at her piano recital in Carnegie Hall, 
Sunday afternoon, April 9. Mme. Schnitzer had intended 
to play these compositions as encores, but her announce- 
ment of a popular program has caused so much discussion 
that she is including them in the regular numbers. 

One noteworthy comment on Mme. Schnitzer’s plan to 
play less classical and more popular piano music in future 
comes from F. H. B. Byrne, of the American Piano Com- 
pany, who writes: 

March 30, 1922. 


Dear Mme. Schnitzer: 
If the item regarding your plan to sey less classic music, which 
I saw in last evening's papers, is true, I wish to congratulate you 
heartily on this decision, I am firmly of the opinion that a musi- 
cian’s talents sh be devoted to giving the greatest amount of 
pleasure to the greatest number of people, and I am equally firmly 
of the belief that this can be done without violating in any way 
one’s artistic ideals, 3 . pas 
There is a vast amount of beautiful music that is within the 
understanding of the masses that is never heard in our -concert 
halls, and your decision to devote your art to exquisite perform- 
ances of such works is one, in my inion, which will not only 
endear Fs to a great public, but will bring a realization that you 
are fulfilling the mission of a great artist in a way which a strict 
adherence to the great classic masterpieces can only do in part. - 
With kindest regards, believe me, 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed 


F. H. B. Byrne. 


Schumann Club to Give “Chambered Nautilus” 


The Schumann Club, Percy Rector Stephens, conductor, 
will give its eighteenth concert in Aeolian Hall on April 
10. The choral numbers on the program will consist of 
French, German, a repetition, by request, of the Czecho- 
Slovak group sung in January, and in English the “Cham- 
bered Nautilus” by Deems Taylor. Among the works of 
American composers, the “Chambered Nautilus” has stood 
as a choral of exceptional beauty. This setting of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ famous poem was composed originally 
for mixed chorus and orchestra, and was first performed 
in May, 1914, the University Heights Choral Society 
under Reinald Werrenrath. It was sung by the Schola 
Cantorum under Kurt Schindler’s baton in April, 1916. 
In 1919 the arrangements for women’s voices was per- 
formed for the first time by the Schumann Club with solo, 
quartet, piano and organ. At the coming concert on April 
10 the Chamber Music Art Society will play the ac- 
companiment. 


Augusta Cottlow East Again 

Returning from a trip that has taken her from Minnesota 
to Florida, Augusta Cottlow, whose success as a teacher is 
on a par with her pianistic gifts, will resume teaching at 
once. Miss Cottlow is not exempt from that branch of her 
art even when on tour, as requests often come for a lesson 
or two, especially from those wanting coaching on a Mac- 
Dowell sonata, and which she is happy to do when her 
dates and time will permit. She has pupils occupying im- 
portant positions in all parts of the country, from the State 
of Washington to Florida. 


Namara Sailing for Europe This Month 

After an unusually successful season in opera, concert and 
recital, Marguerite Namara, now on tour as soloist with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra under Rudolph Ganz, is 
planning to sail for Europe in April, as she has had an offer 
to sing in Italy in some of the opera houses in the important 
cities there. oreover, Mme. Namara, due to her success 
in London Jast summer and fall, is booked for concerts in 
England during May and June, which, together with her 
on on the continent, should make her season in 

urope a busy one, 


Fischer-Niemann Comes Home 


Carl Fischer-Niemann, an American tenor, who has been 
living abroad for the last ten years, returned home last 
Saturday on the steamship Rotterdam. He sang for two 
years at the opera in Graz, Austria, which has just been 
Fg a to close on account of financial difficulties, and for 
the last three years had been one of the first tenors at the 
Vienna State Opera, where: he still has a contract for 
three more years. 


Hertz Reported to Have Resigned 

A report reaches the Musica Courter from San Fran- 
cisco that Alfred Hertz, conductor of the San Francisco 
y Orchestra, ended his engagement with the Musical 
Association of San Francisco on April 2, and tendered his 
resi ion as conductor of the orchestra, which he has 
directed for the past seven years. A lack of sufficient 

financial support is said to be the reason for his action. 


Claire Dux at Carnegie Hall, April 8 
Claire Dux .is to interrupt her southern and middle 
‘western tour in order to give a concert at Carnegie Hall 
on April 8. This will be Mile. Dux’s second recital in New 
York this season. Richard Hageman will be at the piano 
and Mlle. Dux’s program will include a group of Mr. Hage- 


_ man’s composi 


Claire Gillespie Sings for Radio 
On Tuesday evening, April 4, Claire Gillespie was sched- 
uled to sing at the Westinghouse Radio. Station. ; 
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‘COSI FAN TUTTE” AGAIN 
PLEASES AT METROPOLITAN 


Special Matinees Draw Large Attendance—Repetitions Also 
Attract—Dame Clara Butt Guest at Sunday 
Night Concert 
“SNEGOUROTCHKA,” Marcu 27 (MATINEE) 
At the special matinee on Monday, March 27, a large 


audience thoroughly enjoyed a repetition of the effective 
Rimsky- Cag cag ag work, “Snegourotchka.” Bori was again 


charming in the title — singing and acting admirably. 
Her associates, each wo: is own role, included Ray- 
mond Delaunois as the pine Be Yvonne D’Arle as Koupava, 


Kathleen Howard as Bobylicka, Diaz replacing Harrold as 

the Czar, Thomas Chalmers replacing the late Laurenti as 

Mizguir, George Meader as Carnival. The ballet work in 

this opera is especially delightful and won warm applause. 
“Manon,” Marcu 27 (Eveninc). 


What can in reality be called a beautiful performance of 
Massenet’s opera was given at the Metropolitan on Monday 
evening, March 27. Geraldine Farrar was the center of in- 
terest and delighted the eye with her ira arated lovely cos- 
tumes as well as the ear with her delightful singing. She 
was in fine vocal condition and she was gees received by 
the large audience, many bouquets being tossed to her upon 
the stage. In the first act her simplicity and charm stood 
out in marked contrast to her overpowering influence upon 
Des Grieux in the third act. Both Farrar and Chamlee (who 
sang the role of Des Grieux, and did it beautifully) rose to 
great heights in the second act. It is remarkable what 
Chamlee does in this opera. His French is excellent and he 
sings with much style and impressiveness. Scotti, as Les- 
caut, was capital and came in for his share of the honors, 
as did also Clarence Whitehill, who was an imposing figure 
as the father. Hasselmans conducted with skill, and lent 
further support to the excellent performance. 

Marcu 29, “Loretey.” 

Granted that Alfredo Catalini, born 1854, educated in the 
Paris Conservatoire as well as in his native land, did not 
produce a work of overpowering genius in “Loreley,” he 
has nevertheless given the world an opera of notable parts. 
Flowing melodiousness consistently prevails; splendid cho- 
ruses, a unique boy-choir number being one of these (he 
wrote a mass for-his church at fourteen) ; the voice treated 
with consideration at all times, so that the big Wagnerian 
orchestra never drowns it; beautiful ballet music, especially 
the waltz, regular Wagnerian scenic effects, with splendid 
grouping of masses on the stage—all this exerts appeal and 
will keep the opera going. Those late comers an arrive 
at 8.45 and leave two hours later are ever with us; it does 
seem as if folks who pay $7.70 for seats might “do dinner 
dishes” after the opera! They did not prevent a large 
audience enjoying the March 29 performance,’ when the 
original cast gave the opera for the third time. Claudia 
Muzio, lovely in everything, with a penchant for red cos- 
tumes, was an alluring Loreley, singing high B flats in the 
opening scene; later C’s and D flats, with tonal beauty. 
Marie Sundelius, too, shone in her part, honey tones com- 
ing from her throat. As to Gigli, his emotional singing 
and acting (with high C’s of power) were splendid, but he 
was not so good a lover! Jose Mardones and Giuseppe 
Danise did their parts with dignity and the realistic water 
nymphs and flower girls danced beautifully. Conductor 
Moranzoni led with entire authority, virile and enthusiastic 


always. 
“Tosca,” Marca 30 (MATINEE). 


Intelligence is the dominating feature of everything that 
Maria Jeritza does in an operatic way, whether it be in 
singing, acting, or in the details relating to her general 
presentation. She is a thinking artist primarily. However, 
she is provided also with other gifts, such as a full, rich, 
warm voice, a thorough knowledge of how to use it and a 
generous measure of looks and stimulative temperament. 
The extraordinary success which Mme. Jeritza undeniably 
has gained in this city this winter is, therefore, a logical 
tribute to her powers and there cannot be any quibble about 
the fact that the Metropolitan Opera has gained a most 
valuable adjunct in this interesting singer and actress. 

Last Thursday afternoon marked the farewell appear- 
ance of Mme. Jeritza for this season, and it is almost need- 
less to state that an audience tremendous in numbers and 
wildly enthusiastic in appreciation filled every nook and 
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pep of the available space for listeners bed the Rae ge of 

me art as seein on feces gy Thirty-ninth 
po start to the finish of the performance 
Mme. Jeritza teams the proceedings by virtue of her 
vibrant conception and virile execution. She arrogates to 
herself at all times the rapt attention of her audience and 
she knows how to hold it by means of her ever arresting 
doings. The eye and ear are keyed up to the utmost pitch 
while Mme. Jeritza is on the stage and the listener as well 
as the spectator receives vital impressions and deep thrills 
every moment. Last Thoth. me, Jeritza was at her 
best and the = was a performance of stirring intensity. 


At the end of the opera she was recalled so many times that 
she finally made a s in very attractive English, and this 
served only to en the enthusiasm of the audience and 


they recalled her — and again until the lights went out. 
Mme. Jeritza will a more than welcome member of the 
cast of the Metropolitan next year. 

Mario Chamlee, in the role of Mario, was a host within 
himself, His lovely tenor tones rose to the artistic and other 
heights required in the score. He has an easy, fluent deliy- 
ery and a very fine sense of style. His acting was sufficiently 
pom and impassioned and in all respects he proved 

imself to be a worthy partner of the extremely talented 
lady who was playing the part of Tosca. 

Antonio Scotti, in his familiar role of Scarpia, revealed 
all his customary suavity, routine and finished technic, and 
in the second act he created his usual deep effect upon the 
audience. The rest of the cast was adequate. Moranzoni, 
the conductor, seemed to be in uncommonly receptive and 
conceptive mood, for he made the orchestral measures a 
thing of glowing color and melodramatic impressiveness. 

“Louise,” Marcu 30 (EveNnInG). 

Despite the inclement weather an audience of good size 
attended the formance of Charpentier’s “Louise,” on 
Thursday evening, March 30. Geraldine Farrar again gave 
an interesting portrayal of. the title role. She was particu- 
larly effective in her rendition of “Depuis le jour” in Act 
III. Next in line was Orville Harrold as Julien, who re- 
vealed both vocally and histrionically unusual artistry and 
intelligence in his impersonation. Both he and Miss Far- 
rar won much well merited applause. 

Others in the cast whose work deserves especial mention 
were Leon Rothier, Louise Berat, Rafaelo Diaz, Mary Ellis, 
Ellen Dalossy, Mary Tiffany, Mary Mellish, Alice Miriam, 
Anne Roselle, Gladys Axman, Grace Bradley and Marie 
Sundelius. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 

“La Forza pet Destino,” Marca 31. 

Rosa Ponselle, in splendid voice and singing her best, re- 
turned especially for this one performance, and there was 
one of the largest audiences of the season present. Miss Pon- 
selle was truly impressive as Donna Leonora. There is no 
finer voice today for such roles than hers. Martinelli was 
Don Alvaro. He, too, was in splendid vocal form and his 
high notes brought out rounds of applause throughout the 
performauce. Danise, as Don Carlos, was a worthy third. 
Jeanne Gordon made as much as possible out of the ungrate- 
ful role of Preziosilla, while rich-voiced Jose Mardones was 
the Abbot. It seemed as if Mr. Gatti trotted out this quin- 
tet of his best singing stars just to give special eclat to the 
performance, one of the best of the season. The minor 
roles were all weil looked out for, Thomas Chalmers in 

rticular contributing his delightful character bit of 

ather Melitone. Papi conducted. 

“Cost Fan Tutte,” Aprit 1 (MATINEE). 

ease delightful “Cosi Fan Tutte” was given its sec- 
ond performance at the Metropolitan on the afternoon of 
April 1, and a capacity audience again enjoyed an admir- 
able performance of this whimsical opera buffa. As the 
work was reviewed in detail in the Mustcat Courter for 
March 30, suffice it to say at this time that the principals 
—Florence Easton, Frances Peralta, Lucrezia Bori, George 
Meader, Giuseppe de Luca and Adamo Didur—sang their 
solos and ensemble numbers, all of which abound with 
charming music, in the same artistic manner which char- 
acterized the first production of the opera on March 24. 
In no uncertain terms the audience showed its apprecia- 
tion of the superb scenery, the ardor with which Bodan- 
zky conducted, and the exceptionally fine singing and 
acting done by the principals. 

“Lucia,” Apri 1 (EventNe). 

On Saturday evening, April 1, a capacity house heard 
Donizetti’s “Lucia Di Lammermoor,” with a cast that in- 
cluded Angeles Ottein, as Lucia, and Beniamino Gigli, as 
Edgardo. Both artists were in good voice and aroused the 
audience to heights of enthusiasm. “Lucia” always seems 
to win favor, no matter how many tities it is given. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, Aprit 2. 

There were several noteworthy features in Sunday night’s 
program. First, the appearance of Dame Clara Butt stirred 
up thunderous applause, and the great contralto gave her 
audience a vision of what the public must have enjoyed in 
earlier years. Regal to the eye, she fascinated her listeners, 
and her big, powerful voice rang out clear and true. She 
was obliged to give several encores. It is no wonder that 
concert goers are flocking to hear her again wherever she 
a rs. 
hen another feature—the singing of Angeles Ottein, 
young coloratura who swept the huge audience fairly off 
its feet. She sang the Arditi waltz, “L’Incantatrice,” beau- 
tifully, and so chased her hearers that she was brought 
back for three encores. 
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It is urinecessary to go into details regarding the other 
singers. All were in fine voice and were enthusiastically 
app auded, each giving encores. Orville Harrold was espe- 
cially good and created quite a sensation when, as his en- 
core, he chose to sing the ever mal ‘I’m Falling in Love 
with Some One.” Bamboschek gave splendid readings of 
the orchestral numbers. The complete program follows: 


OQVOSIEG, *SOER © oie swe seeeihs 2 b6s chews tins s teacsecenes Tschaikowsky 
Orchestra 
Evocation, from Robert le Diable........5 6.6. .ccccuuns Meyerbeer 
Leon Rothier 
Aria, from L’Enfant Prodigue.............606 cece ccceene Debussy 
Lenora Sparkes 
Aria, Celeste Aida from Aida. ... 6.2... ccc cece cceeeeccncees Verdi 
Orville Harrold 
Duet, from Les Contes d'Hoffmann................005. Offenbach 
Alice Miriam and Marion Telva 
Aria, Divinites du Styx from Alceste............60ceeecees Gluck 
Dame Clara Butt 
Suite, from the opera Mlada.........-6-cececccuee Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Orchestra 
DR ee dacs cubs 00k Co eeb ah GeHeNetesSeee¥elerecees Godard 
Not Go, My Love......s-csunsevesess ct eeeeeeeeees Hageman 
Me Ur "SPEED Mee ka beta vee BARA + he elen ects e .. Hageman 


_ Lenora Sparkes 
Louise Lindner at the Piano 


Whadin:: ZL Rectetatnlas in a's kha shew eer OREN ceeVe hee rapes .Arditi 
Angeles Ottein 

Sea Pictures: 
Ween Conte Bias cbse Fes id ecddads wolptatevedvenes . ++. Elgar 
Tah: Tenet MORRIE ios 0.0.6 ob 500 cd 00 44 cocectvtncerscevccess Elgar 
Sabbath Morning at Sea........ 6.05 eee 

Dame Clara Butt and ore hestra 
Bacchanale .6.icccccicvccscticvnsesvoseness Tietjens 


Orchestra 


OBITUARY 


Brigid L. Gafney 


Cleveland, Ohio, March 24, 1922.—On February 14, 
through the death of Brigid L. Gafney, Cleveland lost a 
figure unique in the musical and educational life of the city, 
Miss Gafney was best known through her position in, the 
educational world, as for many years she was connected 
with the public schools as teacher, assistaht-principal | and 
finally as principal of East Dennison Elementary and Junior 
High School. Although in ill health for the past two 
years she remained active until the Christmas vacation. 
Several years ago Miss Gafney organized the Irish Choral 
Society which gaye concerts featuring Irish ‘folk dances 
and folk music. She then branched out into managerial 
work and became known as the local manager of Cecil 
Fanning, Galli-Curci and John McCormack. 

In connection with her school she organized the Denni- 
son Community Center, where an orchestra of the young 
people was formed and thus the work begun in the schools 
was perpetuated. She brought to the Center many con- 
certs, most noteworthy of which were those given by the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, 

Her place as concert manager will be 
brother, John Gafney. 


Prof. Hans Sitt 


Leipsic, March 16—Prof. Hans Sitt, one of the oldest 
living violin pedagogues, died in Leipsic at the age of 
seventy-one. For the last years Prof, Sitt held the post of 
violin instructor of the Leipsic Conservatory. He was also 
conductor of the Teachers’ Singing Union and the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra, and has composed a number of songs and 
violin compositions. 


filled by her 
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MORE TROUBLE FOR NEW SOUTH WALES STATE ORCHESTRA 


Sydney, N. S. W., Australia—It seems as if we were 
never to see the end of our orchestral troubies. No sooner 
was the amount required from the New South Wales and 
Victoria subscribers to the limited liability Guarantee Fund 
of the State Orchestra collected and banked, and the sum 
of $25,000 paid into the State Treasury as an evidence of 
good faith, than the affairs of the orchestra, through a 
variety of causes, were allowed to get into a state of drift. 
Since September last year the permanency of the orchestra 
has been assured, as far as the Guarantee Fund could assure 
it. But one condition of the Guarantee. Fund, indeed the 
most important one, was that the control of the orchestra 
(apart from the routine of concert giving managed by the 
J. & N. Tait Concert Agency) and incidentally of the State 
Conservatorium, should be vested in trustees, just as the 
control of the National Art Gallery, the museum, public 
library, etc,, is vested in trustees. The function of the 
trustees, or advisory board as it is now termed, was to 
control and supervise the finances of the orchestra, to keep 
a sharp eye on its interests and to have the power to veto any 
tour or season where in the judgment of the trustees a 
serious loss might be made. As regards the Conservatorium, 
the function of the advisory board was to check finances, 
advise on administration and keep a watchful eye all round. 


Wuo Was to BLame? 

But as the weeks and months went by this advisory board 
was not appointed. The New South Wales Committee of 
the Guarantee Fund blamed the Minister for Education (the 
governmental head of the orchestra and Conservatorium) 
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and the Government generally, and complained that it 
could not get an interview with the Minister, approach the 
pereence in any way or obtain an answer to its letters. The 

inister and Government denied that there was any un- 
necessary delay and also denied intentional procrastination. 
The committee worked itself into a state of uneasiness 
(fully justified under the circumstances) and the Minister 
and Government kept a watchful eye (so it is alleged) on 
the doings and prospects of the orchestra. I have heard from 
an authoritative source that Mr. Verbrugghen, the person 
of the third part in the triangular duel, was utterly against 
the appointment of an advisory board, declaring that he 
was quite as well able to look after the business affairs of 
the orchestra as he was to conduct it and that his manage- 
ment for upwards of five years of the Conservatorium proved 
that that institution was not in need of any group of well 
intentioned gentlemen to guide its destinies. Now I cannot 
say if this is absolutely correct. Mr, Verbrugghen, who 
has always quite freely and unreservedly discussed with me 
the most secret not-for-publication details of the orchestra, 
Conservatorium and his own position, has never expressed 
an adverse opinion as to the appointment of an advisory 
board. On the contrary, when the matter was nothing more 
than an idea, long before the formation of the Guarantee 
Fund, he expressed himself enthusiastically in favor of it 
when I mentioned that a board of trustees was favored by 
some of the best friends of the orchestra. But of course he 
may have changed his opinion in the meanwhile. 

Daniet Levy Takes A Hanp. 

The public was in ignorance that the affairs of the or- 
chestra were not running quite smoothly and that there was 
friction between the committee and the Government. It 
was only the intimates of the director and the people 1 
touch with the inner life of the Conservatorium who knew 
that serious trouble was simmering. At last some sort of an 
understanding was reached as regards the sanction of the 
Government to the proposed advisory board and readjust- 
ment of finances. But when things looked favorable, Daniel 
Levy stepped down from his chair as Speaker of the Hon- 
orable House of Assembly of New South Wales and imme- 
diately the Labor Government was at an end. Without 
wishing to obtrude politics into musical matters, a few words 
of explanation are necessary here. 

Since the last State elections, the Labor Government has 
been carrying on with the barest majority, subject to the 
occupancy of the Speaker’s chair by Mr. Levy, the National- 
ist. Mr. Levy gravely offended his party because of his 
acceptance of this office at the hand of the Labor Ministry. 
His fellow Nationalists hurled hard words at his head and 
threatened the dreadful things they would do to him at the 
next elections. But Daniel kept smiling until towards the 
end of the year the smile faded from his lips and cheerful 
serenity was no longer his portion. He declared that he 
could not go on, because of the nature of projected financial 
legislation of the Labor Government. Stepping from his 
chair of high office, he was welcomed by his Nationalist 
brethren as the long lost lamb of the fold. During the 
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Verbrugghen, because of threatened nervous 
breakdown, unexpectedly goes on holiday. Sen- 
sational newspaper report states he is not likely 
to return. Radio sent to Maheno and reply re- 
ceived within an hour from Verbrugghen em- 
phatically denying the report. Mme. Verbrug- 
ghen, distressed and indignant, also emphatically 
denies it. Writer of article strongly condemned 
by minister and committee. Cables sent to 
America and Europe for temporary conductor. 











anxious weeks that followed, when an abortive attempt to 
form an anti-labor government of Nationalists and Pro- 
gressives ended with the return of the Labor Ministry 
(reformed) and the return of Daniel Levy to the chair to 
give Labor its majority of one until the promised soon-to-be- 
elections, everything regarding the orchestra had to go by 
the board. 
VERBRUGGHEN SCARE. 

Matters became worse confounded by the sudden deter- 
mination of Mr. Verbrugghen to go to Europe for health 
and family reasons. It was quite well known that Mr. 
Verbrugghen would visit Europe early this year, but nobody 
knew that it would be quite so soon. It was only a day or 
two before his departure with the orchestra for New 
Zealand (where at the time of writing the orchestra is 
making its second tour) that even his closest friends knew 
he was not coming back at the end of the Dominion trip, 
but would proceed at once to Europe via America. Borne 
down by the trials. and tribulations of the orchestra and 
worn out by overwork, the director was threatened with a 
nervous breakdown, His medical advisers declared that they 
would not accept any responsibility unless he immediately 
laid down his baton and entered upon a long holiday in- 
stead of going to New Zealand to undertake more strenuous 
work, r. Verbrugghen compromised by stating his de- 
termination to conduct the orchestra in the long New Zealand 
tour and then in the middle of February set sail for America 
and Europe, without returning to Sydney. 


INDIGNANT MADAME. 


So far so good. But the morning after Mr. Verbrugghen 
sailed by the Maheno, with the members of the orchestra, 
the Daily Telegraph, throwing discretion and ordinary com- 
mon or garden prudence to the winds in favor of sensation, 
came out with what it termed “A Musical Bombshell,” giving 
the gloomiest accounts of the State Orchestra, conveying 
the impression that the whole show was busted, and confi- 
dently stating that Mr. Verbrugghen was not at all likely 
to return to Sydney at the end of his European holiday, but 
would accept whatever position was offered him there or in 
America. This got The Sun quickly on the heels of the 
Telegraph's sensation, With an enterprise quite unique in 
this part of the world, where the vast coast of Australia is, 
through the peaceful slumbering of the Postal Department, 
surrounded by an impenetrable wireless silence, sent a radio 
message to the director on the Maheno asking him to con- 
firm or deny report of his intended non-return. In the 
course of an hour a radio was received from Verbrugghen 
emphatically denying the report and also stating that there 
was no foundation whatsoever for such a rumor. Mme. 
Verbrugghen was horrified at the idea that she should be 
accounted a deserted wife and mother, and strongly ex- 
pressed her indignation. The Minister for Education stig- 
matized the writer of the “Bombshell” as “some fool person” 
bent on the destruction of the orchestra, and the chie/ 
officials of the Citizens’ Committee of the Guarantee Fund 
held that great disservice had been done to the orchestra by 
such a scare article. By midday the Telegraph’s “Bomb- 
shell” was proved to be a dud. 


Goop From Evin, 


However, out of evil comes good. The newspaper duel had 
the effect of galvanizing the responsible parties into action. 
An advisory board of four New South Wales representa- 
tives and two Victorian representatives was formed and 
sanctioned by the Government. Weekly meetings were ar- 
ranged between the board and the Minister to discuss mat- 
ters in connection with the work of the orchestra during 
Mr. Verbrugghen’s six months’ absence. A cable was sent 
to Julius Harrison, the English musician whom Mr. Ver- 
brugghen recommended should be engaged to conduct the 
orchestra until such time as he returned; Mr. O’Brien, agent 
in Australia for the International Federation of Musicians, 
also dispatching cables to the agents in America and Europe 
with a view to securing the services of the best possible 
conductor who would be prepared to accept the temporary 
position and indulge in a pleasant trip to sunny Australia. 
Several cables of acceptance have been received. But the 
feeling here is in favor of an Australian musician being en- 
gaged. On the other hand, the Victorian Guarantors’ Com- 
mittee has expressed its intention of withdrawing from 
responsibility unless an eminent overseas conductor is er 
gaged to fill the breach. In the meanwhile a meeting of the 
New South Wales Guarantors is to be called to discuss the 
position. Nothing much, however, will be done till the re- 
turn of the orchestra. 

Grirren Fotey. 


The Hour Matters Not to D’Alvarez 


Marguerite D’Alvarez will sing at some unusual hours in 
order to fill as many as possible of the engagements offered 
her in Western Canada in May, when she will be en route 
to Australia, The lack of proper auditoriums, and in some 
cases the exorbitant rentals demanded by the owners of the 
larger theaters, now devoted almost exclusively to moving 
pictures, have caused the local managers to time the con- 
certs for any hour that they can get a hall. Regina is the 
only city where the usual hour of 8:15 will be observed. In 
Edmonton, where she sings on May 15, the concert will take 
place at 6:30, between the afternoon and evening perfor- 
mances of a stock ong ano and in order that all classes 
of music lovers will be free to attend. In Calgary she will 

ve a “twilight” recital at five, following a vaudeville per- 

ormance. In Vancouver her concert will begin at 11 P. M., 
after the “movie” has ceased to flicker. In Honolulu, where 
she sings on May 27, the recital will have to be timed to per- 
= her to embark on the S. S. Niagara for Australia at 

p. m, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 1922 CHICAGO 
NORTH SHORE MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Carl D. Kinsey, business manager of the Chicago North 
Shore Festival Association, has just made announcement of 
the complete plans for the 1922 music festival to be held in 
the eae bap gymnasium building at Evans- 
ton, May 24, 7 30 and 30, five nights and one 
Saturday Fe Bes ro lel concerts in all, the same 
as last year. 

In addition to the six concerts there will be a public 
orchestral rehearsal Saturday night, May 27, at which the 
five orchestral compositions selected by the judges from the 
seventy-three orchestral scores submitted in the contest will 
be played by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick 
Stock conducting, and the ju ges will decide after this 
public rehearsal which composition is entitled to the prize 
of $1,000 offered by the Festival Association. The judges 
are Percy Grainger, Rubin Goldmark and Philip Hale, all 
notable musicians and composers. 

The solo artists engaged for the 1922 ‘festival are: 
Geraldine Farrar, soprano, Metropolitan Opera; Margaret 
Matzenauer, contralto, Metropolitan Opera; Claire Bux, 
soprano, Chicago Opera; Giuseppe Danise,: baritone, Metro- 
politan Opera: Paul Althouse, tenor, Metropolitan Opera; 
Anna Fitziu, soprano, Chicago and Metropolitan Operas; 
Luella Meluis, soprano, Paris Opera Comique; Arthur 
Middleton, baritone, Metropolitan Opera; Theo Karle, 
tenor; Mina Hager, contralto; Herbert Gould, bass; John 
Barclay, baritone, and Irene Pavloska, soprano, Chicago 
Opera. This is, without doubt, the greatest list of artists 
ever engaged for these festivals, and the programs arranged 
are better than ever before. 

Wednesday night, May 24, is the opening night, with 
Geraldine Farrar, the leading dramatic soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, the big star of the occasion. This will 
be Miss Farrar’s first appearance in Chicago or suburbs for 
a number of years and her first appearance at those festivals. 
Miss Farrar will make three appearances on this program 
in many songs with piano accompaniments. Claude Gotthelf 
will be at the piano. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick Stock conducting, will open the festival with the 
“Academic Festival Overture,” by Brahms, and following 
Miss Farrar’s first group of songs Mr. Stock will conduct 
Tschaikowsky’s brilliant and popular symphony No. 5, in E 
minor. Two groups of songs by Miss Farrar will be sung 
after the intermission and the concert will end with Mr. 
Stock conducting Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance,” for 
orchestra and organ. 

Thursday night, May 25, will see a performance of 
Goring-Thomas’ cantata, “Swan and Skylark,” and Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater.” These choral works have never been. used 
at these festivals. The Festival Chorus of 600 singers, with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra furnishing the accompani- 
ments, will be augmented by the following solo artists: 
Luella Meluis, Mina Hager, Theo Karle, and John Barclay. 
Peter C. Lutkin will conduct. The new pipe organ, which 
was built for the Festival Association last year, has been 


improved for the 1922 festival, and will be used on this 
occasion in me of the chorus. 

Friday so May 26, will be the second Artists’ Night, 
with Claire Dux and Giuseppe Danise as the two big artists 
of the occasion. Miss Dux’s singing in concert with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra at Orchestral Hall this spring 
[ters how great she is in concert. This will be Mr. 

anise’s first appearance in Chicago and the west, and after 
his tremendous success in New York in opera this season, 
his appearance here is looked forward to with great in- 
terest. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra will furnish the 
orchestral numbers of the evening, and Mr. Stock will con- 
duct for all solo orchestral numbers. This evening will 
end with the duet for soprano and baritone from the 
“Masked Ball,” making a fitting climax. 

Saturday afternoon, May 27, is termed oa People’s 
Matinee, and the usual children’s chorus of 1,800 voices, 
from the Evanston Schools, Willmette Schools por Glencoe 
Schools, will be heard in children’s and patriotic songs, and 
in addition will be given the popular cantata, “The Walrus 
and the Carpenter,” by Percy Fletcher. The soloist of this 
afternoon will be none other than Irene Pavloska, the highly 
popular soprano of the Chicago Opera. Miss Pavloska will 
sing two arias in the first part of the program and a group 
of songs in the second part. Osbourne McCarthy will 
direct the children’s chorus and Mr. Stock will conduct the 
orchestral numbers by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and also the accompaniments for Miss Pavloska. 

Saturday night, May 27, will occur the public orchestral 
rehearsal at which the five orchestral compositions will be 
played, Mr. Stock conducting, and the judges will decide 
the best composition to receive the prize of $1,000. The 
public rehearsal is outside the regular course of concerts. 
Single admissions only will prevail and there will be no 
reserved seats. One dollar will be the admission price. 


There is much interest in this contest, since it is the first, 


of its kind to be arranged in this country. 

Monday night, May 29, Elgar’s beautiful and dramatic 
choral work, “Caractacus,” will be given. It has been seven 
years since this work was last given in Chicago. The 
Festival Chorus of 600 singers will be augmented by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra furnishing the accompani- 
ments, with Peter C. Lutkin as conductor. The solo artists 
engaged are Anna Fitziu, Paul Althouse, Arthur Middleton 
and Herbert Gou 

Tuesday night, May 30, will be the final concert of the 
1922 series. Margaret Matzenauer of the Metropolitan 
Opera will be the soloist. She will sing an aria in the first 
part of the program and the second part will be Wagnerian 
both for Mme, Matzenauer and the orchestra, Mr. Stock 
conducting. Percy Grainger’s new choral work, “The Bride’s 
Tragedy,” will be given a first performance by the Festival 
Chorus of 600 voices. This number will come at the end of 
the first half of the program. Also the prize orchestral com- 
position will be given a performance the first part of the pro- 
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gram, with the composer conducting if he is an orchestral 
conductor, If not, Mr. Stock will conduct the composition, 
The evening will end with the march and chorus from 
“Tannhauser,” Mr. Stock conducting, which should be a 
fitting climax to the most brilliant series of concerts ever 
arranged for these festivals. 

The officers and directors of the Festival Association are: 
Frederic W. Chamberlain, president; Charles W. Spofford, 
vice-president ; Alexander Mason, vice-president ; James 
F. Oates, vice- “president ; Walter B. Smith, secretary; John 
Hale Hilton, treasurer; Peter Christian Lutkin, musical 
director ; executive committee—Sewell L. Avery, William H. 
Dahan, Henry S. Henschen, William F. Hypes, Chancellor L 
cons Augustus Knight, Frank E. Lord, Joseph E. Paden, 
francis W. Parker, Frank S. Shaw, Edward M. Skinner, 
Charles N. Stevens, Frederic P. Vose and Harry B, Wyeth. 


St. Denis and Shawn to Dance in England 


Daniel Mayer concluded arrangements by cable last week 
with Sir Oswald Stoll for the appearance of Ruth St. Denis, 
Ted gg and the Denishawn Dancers at the Coliseum, 
London, for an engagement of four weeks beginning May 
15. Miss St. Denis is an old favorite with English audiences 
and has had several seasons there in the past, but for M: 
Shawn it will be an introductory visit. After the month in 
London they will play a week each in Bristol and Manches 
ter. Sir Oswald tried hard to get the. dancers to remain 
another fortnight but the summer activities of the Deni 
shawn School, to be conducted by Miss St. Denis and Mr 
Shawn at Peterboro, N. H., beginning July 5, would not 
permit of this extension. They will sail on the S.S. Laconia 
on May 2, and will take with them the same company en 
gaged to assist them next season in America, consisting o 
Martha Graham, Betty May, Dorothea Bowen, Pear! 
Wheeler and Charles Weidman, ‘Louis Horst will be the 
musical director. 

Prior to their departure for England Miss St. Denis an 
Mr. Shawn will make a brief southern tour opening it 
Lynchburg, Va., on April 17, and including the following 
cities: Greenville, S. C., April 18; Anderson, S. C., Apri: 
i9; Columbia, S. C., April 20; Charlotte, S. C., April 21 
Winston-Salem, N. C., April 22, and ending in Greensboro, 
N. C., on April 24. 





Ruano Bogislav to Visit London 

Today, April 6, Ruano Bogislav, artist pupil of the Wil- 
fried Klamroth studios, sails to fill engagements in London. 
Her extraordinary art won quick recognition February 24 
last, on a return engagement to Atlanta, where she repeated 
her success of the preceding year, the Atlanta Constitution 
saying of her singing that “it was the highest proof of the 
interpretative powers of Mme. Bogislav, that whatever the 
nationality of the folk songs she sang, one wondered if 
that might not be her own nationality.” This is praise of a 
high order. 
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Music Festiva, Draws Bic Crowns. 

As was announced in this column last week, the Rialto 
Theater had a musical festival in conjunction with Para- 
mount week, which showed a feature picture and an elabo- 
rate musical program, changing the numbers each day. 
From every point of view it appears to have met with the 


expectation of the management. 
Huga Riesenfeld, director general, and his two assistants, 
Josiah Zuro and Joseph Littau, are the ones who are re- 
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JS 
Campbell Photo Apeda Photo 
HUGO RIESENFELD AND JOSEPH LITTAU 
WV Riesenfeld is managing director of the Rivoli, Rialto 
and Criterion theaters, and Mr, Littau is the conductor of 
the Rialte Orchestra, 


sponsible for the entire elaborate musical program, The 
Rialto Orchestra was enlarged to three times its normal 
size, and despite the fact that the conductors were working 
with new musicians on the whole, the orchestral numbers 


MORE QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED BY 


VOICE EDUCATION 
ELEANOR McLELLAN 


** Maker of Singers”’ 
Do You Know 


The requirements for a successful career? 

What makes a voice sound large near by but 
lacking in carrying quality at a distance ? 

Why few singers are successful? 

Why many soprano voices sound thin and 
squeaky? 

Why alto voices generally sound hollow and 
“whoopy”? 

The correct art of interpretation? 

Why a voice sounds “bleaty” or “yelly"’? 

Why many voices last but a short time? 

That uncontrolled emotions affect voice technic? 

That it is possible to have a resonance which is 
not jammed, pinched or forced? 

That dieting affects the breathing? 

That there is a science of deep breath taking 
and breath control? 

Why many voices sound too high or too low? 
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were very satisfactory. The festival opened on Sunday with 
Mr. Riesenfeld at the conductor's stand. The overture was 
from “Tannhauser.” It was very effectively rendered, even 
though at times the brasses completely drowned the strings. 
A Post nature picture followed the overture, entitled “Rain- 
drops.” An excellent reading of the “Rhinegold” music was 
synchronized perfectly with this lovely picture. Mr. Riesen- 
feld gave a musicianly reading to the score. It certainly 
rivalled the overture. The feature picture was “The Mira- 
cle Man,” a film that was shown several years ago and still 
remains one of the great pictures produced. The picture is 
of considerable length, and the remainder of the program 
was curtailed on this account. 

The second night of the Rialto special week saw the re- 
vival of that splendid picture, “Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde,” 
with John Barrymore in the title part. The musical feature 
was Tschaikowsky's “Romeo and Juliet” fantasy, conducted 
by Josiah Zuro, The splendid special orchestra which Hugo 
Riesenfeld had assembled proved it was quite equal to the 
performance of this intricate work, generally reserved ex- 
clusively for the repertory of symphony orchestras much 
longer before the public. 

Tuesday night Mary Pickford and Marshall Neilan were 
starred in “Madame Butterfly,” which was cleverly syn- 
chronized. The film (Paramount) is based on the play, 
“Madame Butterfly,” and an original musical score was 
well arranged by Hugo Riesenfeld and his staff. As an 
overture Liszt’s second Hungarian rhapsody was played with 
spirit and brilliancy by the Rialto Symphony Orchestra, 
Joseph Littau conducting. Cecil B. De Mille’s production 
of “Old Wives for New,” with a Lasky all-star cast, and a 
Mack Sennett comedy were also shown. 

For the specially edited revival of the Jesse L. Lasky 
film, “Carmen,” with Geraldine Farrar and Wallace Reid 
in the principal parts, Hugo Riesenfeld provided a musical 
setting based upon Bizet’s famous score. As far as pos- 
sible, the various themes corresponded with the appearance 
of the different characters on the screen, reminding one of 
the opera more than once. To some people who are not 
familiar with Bizet’s opera viewing the picturized version 
must have had an “eye opened.” On the whole the bill 
was interesting and well presented. May Murray, in “On 
with the Dance,” was the second feature, while the comedy 
came with Earl Hurd’s “The Chicken Fancier.” For these 
minor features Mr. Baer provided agreeable tunes that 
added to the general attractiveness of the Wednesday bill. 

Thursday night’s program was likewise interesting. It 
opened with Liszt's “Les Preludes” overture, conducted by 
Josiah Zuro and Emanuel Baer, capitally done. Then came 
another of those delightful “opera pictures” so popular 
with movie fans—Pauline Frederick. in “Tosca”—during 
which one could not but recall the famous operatic stars of 
the Metropolitan who have thrilled New Yorkers in the 
operatic version of this great production. Pauline was fine, 
as was also the rest of the cast. “Don’t Change Your Hus- 
band” was indeed comical and brought lots of laughter. 
“Room 23,” a Mack Sennett comedy, completed the even- 
ing’s menu, one full of good things from beginning to end. 

The orchestra seemed to be in especially fine fettle on 
Friday, for it was a dignified and effective reading which 
was given to the Wagner “Rienzi” overture, with Joseph 
Littau conducting. Mr. Littau and his men worked up to 
a splendid climax at the conclusion of the work, and the 
audience showed its appreciation in no uncertain terms. 
The feature picture was a ‘revival of George Melford’s 
production of “Behold My Wife!” and to judge by the 
apparent interest on the part of those who attended the 
performances the reshowing of this film met with approval. 
A Mack Sennett comedy, “East Lynne with Variations,” 
called forth the usual amount of spontaneous laughter 
and applause. 

Saturday saw the Cecil B. De Mille production, “Male 
and Female,” founded on J. M. Barrie’s play, “The Admir- 

(Continued on page 64) 


Mikas Petrauskas Closes Tour 


Mikas Petrauskas, the distinguished Lithuanian com- 
poser and tenor, has just closed the most successful tour 
that he has had since beginning to concertize in this coun- 
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MIKAS PETRAUSKAS, 


Lithuanian composer and tenor, 


try. Opening at Lithuanian Hall, South Boston, Mass., 
on Sunday afternoon, January 1, Mr. Perauskas thence 
proceeded to New Britain and Waterbury, Conn., for ap- 
pearances January 3 and 4. Mr. Petrauskas was also 
heard in the following cities: Binghamton, Scranton, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Kenosha, Waukegan, Rockford, Aurora, Chicago, Brook- 
lyn and Worcester. 

The operas and choral works of Mr. Petrauskas are 
having a great vogue both in his native land and among 
the musical organizations of the Lithuanian settlements in 
this country. Mr. Petrauskas’ merits warm commenda- 
tion for his services in keeping alive and fostering among 
his compatriots in this country an interest in music from 
Lithuanian sources. 


Frederick Gunster and Francis Moore in 
Joint Recital 


The concert which took place at Radio Station W V P, 
Fort Wood, Bedloe’s Island, on Thursday evening, March 
30, proved an interesting experience for the participating 
artists and an artistic event long to be remembered by the 
many radio enthusiasts all over the United States, who 
listened in on the wires. Radio Station W V P boasts— 
and justly so—of transmitting on a wave length of 1,450 
meters, The program opened with “Babes in Toyland” 
(Victor Herbert), played by the ampico reproducing piano, 
and was followed by a group of modern songs and negro 
spirituals sung by Frederick Gunster, tenor, who is well 
known to music lovers and concertgoers in New York and 
elsewhere. He revealed his unusually warm, round voice 
of truly excellent quality. His enunciation, which is most 
essential for radio recording, was perfect, and he sang with 
good taste and sympathetic understanding. Mr. Gunster is 
an artist of the first rank, and will undoubtedly prove a 
delightful and satisfactory assisting artist with Farrar 
on her spring tour, announced recently. Francis Moore 
provided excellent accompaniments, and later appeared as 
solo artist. Beethoven's melodious “Country Dance,” “Im- 
promptu,” by Schubert, and a gavotte by Bach were ren- 
dered with true poetic feeling. As the closing number Mr. 
Moore gave a finished and brilliant performance of the 
Liszt “Rigoletto” paraphrase. This artist has recently 
branched out from his work as accompanist into his equally 
fitting place as solo artist, and it is to be hoped that more 
will be heard from him in this capacity during the coming 
season. 


Chicago Y. W. C. A. Organizes Department 
of Musical Art 


According to a wire received from Chicago, a department 
of Musical Art has just been organized in the Chicago 
Young Women’s Christian Association under the chairman- 
ship of Eleanor Everest Freer. A choral club will be formed 
immediately under Theodore Stearns, whose presence in 
Chicago is due to the endorsement of his operas by the 
+ a in Our e Foundation. The department of 

usical Art will include diction, under the direction of 
Christine Tomlins. Later a women’s orchestra will be 
formed under Mr. Stearns’ direction, if sufficient talent can 
be obtained. 


Crimi, Butt and Dr. Schiller Sail 


On March 25, by the S. S. Constantinople, Giulio Crimi 
sailed for Italy, having finished a busy opera and concert 
season in this country, which included his debut as a con- 
cert singer. Mr. Crimi will spend some time in Rome, after 
which he will devote much of the ‘summer to recreation 
and preparing his concert programs for the coming season. 
Before sailing the Metropolitan Opera tenor signed a con- 
tract with the Southwestern Musical Bureau to fill a mini- 
mum of twenty concerts in the fall. Judging from the 
reports that have come to his manager from the local 
poner. 3 of ocagee mange - Newark, where he ap- 
pea in concert prior to his departure, Mr. Crimi i 
welcome —— to the grag fed. sated 

ara Butt was the soloist at the Sunday night 
concert at the Metropolitan ‘a House on April 2, Se. 23 
a ance before she sailed for Europe on April 4. 
r. M. Schiller sailed on April 1 for Paris, 
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Julius Koehl to Give Annual Recital 
At Aeolian Hall Frida: evening, April 21, Julius 
Kochl, pianist, Gai lve Wis noaak cated, fe ne BF snow 


_an interesting as well as artistic program, some of the com- 





JULIUS KOBHL, 

j pianist. 
positions’ being Grieg’s E minor sonata, the C minor sonata 
of{ Beethoven (op. 13), Schumann’s “Papillions,” and the 
Liszt sixth Hungarian rhapsody. He will also present three 
compositions by Florence Parr-Gere. 





|. NEW YORK CONCERTS | 





Thursday, April 6 


Amy Grant, opera recital, morning............ Aeolian Hall 
Inez Church and Leon Carson, evening........ Aeolian Hall 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, afternoon 

Rumford Hall 

Friday, April 7 

Casals and orchestra, evening.............+-- Carnegie Hall 
La Forge-Bertimen noonday musicale.......... Aeolian Hall 
Richard Hale, song recital, evening......:.... Aeolian Hall 
Columbia University Glee Club, evening........ Town Hall 


Ruth Draper, character sketches, afternoon..Selwyn Theater 
Saturday, April 8 


Claire Dux, song recital, afternoon Sie eats ioe Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening............ Carnegie Hall 
Maurice Dambois, cello recital, evening........ Aeolian Hall 


Sunday, April 9 

Germaine Schnitzer, piano recital, afternoon. .Carnegie Hall 
Walter Damrosch, lecture-recital, afternoon... Aeolian Hall 
Luella Meluis, song recital, afternoon........... Town Hall 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, 

Metropolitan Opera House 
John McCormack, evening............6.0+0505 Hippodrome 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concert, evening. .Selwyn Theater 


Monday, April 10 


Schumann Club, evening..........+.seeeeeees Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, April 11 

Orpha Kendall Holtzman, afternoon......... Aeolian Hall 

Winifred Byrd, piano recital, evening......... Aeolian Hall 


Rudolph Reuter’s Chicago Recital 


Of great interest is the announcement of Rudolph 
Reuter’s annual piano recital in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, 
on Tuesday evening, April 18. This will be the culmina- 
tion, this season, of Mr. Reuter’s concert work in Chicago, 
where he already has appeared five times in sonata recitals 
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with violin and with cello, as well as having been the 
ar pe wi the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on March 31 

Mr. Reuter’s success as a virtuoso is a well established 
fact. “He is a pianist of expert and fluent technical abil- 
ity, widely ing in the choice of his music, responsive 
to it, and sensitive with the tone in which he clo’ ag 


National Opera Club Concert and Ball 


The National Opera Club of America (Katharine Evans 
Von Klenner, founder and president) presented a fine 
am to a large audience of members and guests at the 
.Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, March 30, This organization 
finding much enjoyment in opera perfotmances put on by 
its own members, and on this occasion the fourth act of 
Verdi’s “Otello” was very creditably given. The cast was 
as follows: Clementine de Vere Sapio, Desdemona; Mar- 
guerite Mangieri, Emilia; Walter Burke, Otello; B. Vi- 
tale, Cassio; M. Adams, Jago; A. W. Benkert, Lodovico; 
W. W. Archer, Montano. Mime. Sapio has a soprano 
voice of Boag 2 and range, which was used with dramatic 
effect. er high tones were notably clear and effective, 
her acting that of the experienced opera singer, and her 
appearance. most admirable. All of her work brought 
recognition and warmest applause from the large audience. 
Mr. Burke also sang artistically, revealing a tenor voice 
of agreeable quality. Romualdo Sapio was the efficient 
conductor, who knew just what he wanted, and how to 
get it. 

The National Opera Club Choral s very commend- 
ably the “Chorus of Gypsies,” from “Traviata,” Verdi; 
“Angelus,” from “Maritana,” Wallace; “Invocation,” 
from: “Mosé,” Rossini, and the “Cigarette Girls’ Chorus,” 
from “Carmen.” General opinion was that this choral is 
one of the best in the metropolis, and for this Conductor 
Sapio deserves first credit.. 

Some Spanish dances were very smoothly and gracefully 
done by Riccardo Teyo and Peggy White. 

Marguerite Lemon, former leading soprano of America, 
now resident in Europe, was present as guest of honor. 
She made a short speech which was applauded, saying she 
recognized the broad aim and ideals of the National Opera 
Club, and became a member on the spot. President von 
Klenner gave an address, which was as usual full of the 
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KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, 


enthtisiasm and individuality one expects from her. She 
reminded her hearers that two years ago the club gave a 
free opera performance during Music Week, in the Man- 
hattan Opera House, when the leaders in music were 
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happy to cooperate with the club. This year the club, 
through its president, who is chairman of the Hans 
Kronold Memorial Concert (Carnegie Hall, May 7) will 
make that affair a success, for what the National Opera 
Club undertakes it always makes a success. Already boxes 
and tickets have been sold, and under Mme, von Klenner 
the following attractions have been secured: Maud Mor- 
ae and her harp ensemble; the Rubinstein Club, William 

. Chapman conductor; Leo Schulz, as solo-cellist, and 
heading a cello-ensemble of at least twenty cellos; Andre 
Polah, violinist; Master Russell, boy soprano, etc. 

Dancing, directed by G, H. Copinus, followed the pro- 
gram, and most of those who had come to the concert 
Hag to enjoy the delightful social part of the evening 
also. 


Hempel to Sing with Orchestras 
Frieda Hempel will be the soloist with the Cincinnati 


Symphony Orchestra, Eugene Ysaye conducting, in Cin- 
cinnati on April 7 and 8. On May 19 the prima donna will 
bring her season of eighty recitals and Jenny Lind concerts 
to a close by singing with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick Stock conducting, at the Ann Arbor Festival, 





“St. Matthew Passion” Dates for Littmann 


Charles Littmann has been engaged for the seventh time 
to sing the bass arias in the “St. Matthew Passion” at the 
Bethlehem Bach Festival, under the direction of Dr. J 
Fred Wolle. The New York Oratorio Society has engaged 
him five times for the same work. 


Sturkow-Ryder March Dates 


During the month of March, Theodora Sturkow-Ryder 
the well known pianist, filled the following dates: March 2, 
Michigan City, Ind.; 5 to 11, Omaha, Neb.; 13, 14 and 16, 
Lincoln, Neb.; 20 and 21, in Sandusky, Ohio, and 26, Alli- 
ance, Ohio. 








Rachel Busey 


KINSOLVING 


MANAGER 
KINSOLVING MUSICAL. MORNINGS 
AT THE BLACKSTONE 
PRESENTING THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS 
ARTISTS 
ALSO 


The Flonzaley Quartet} SUBSCRIPTION 
London String Quartet SERIES 


WILL AGAIN ACCEPT THE MANAGEMENT 
OF CONCERTS AND ARTIST RECITALS 
IN CHICAGO AT THE 
AUDITORIUM, ORCHESTRA HALL, 
BLACKSTONE THEATER, PLAYHOUSE, 
KIMBALL HALL AND OTHER THEATERS. 


DATES NOW BEING ARRANGED 


FOR TERMS AND AVAILABLE DATES, 
ADDRESS 


MISS KINSOLVING 
925 Fine Arts Bldg. CHICAGO 

















PAPALARDO 


Eminent Conductor—Teaching, 
Coaching, Accompanying 


Studio: 315 West 98th Street, New York City 
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CINCINNATI MUSIC EVENTS PROVE 
FEWER DURING LENTEN SEASON 


Eighth Popular Concert by Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
~—John F, Braun Soloist—Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 14, 1922.—The mid-lenten sea- 
son is here and the number of musical events the past 
week have not been of great moment. However, there will 
be several notable events before the close of March. The 
most noteworthy concert of recent date was the eighth 
popular concert to be given by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra at Music Hall on March 12. Under the direc- 
tion of Eugene Ysaye, the program was especially enjoyed 
by & large audience, as the director and members of the 
orchestra were in high spirits after a successful out of 
town concert trip. The opening number was the “Zampa” 
overture, by Herold, which was received with pleasure 
This was followed by Vincent d'Indy’s arrangement of 
Rubinstein’s well known “Melody in F,” for the string 
section, which was indeed a musical delight. The Spanish 
suite, “La Verbena,” of Paul Lacome, full of life and 
sparkling with tunes of old Spain, brought the first part 
of the program to a close. The ever tuneful overture, 
“Morning, Noon, Night,” by Suppe, was the first number 
on. the second part The “Valse Triste,” by Sibelius, 
brought forth vociferous applause, it being one of the 
most popular numbers played. The closing number, Liszt’s 
second Hungarian rhapsody, was rendered in the usual 
brilliant manner by the orchestra. The solo.st at the con 
cert was John F. Braun of Philadelphia. who possesses a 
tenor voice of. fine quality. He sang Handel's recitative, 
“Comfort Ye My People,” and the aria, “Every Valley 
Shall Be Exalted,” which were well done. His singing 
of the “Spring Song” aria from Wagner’s “The Valkyrie,” 
was a gem, which was graciously responded to with his 
singing of the “Carnival” for an encore. The concert was 
of pleasing variety 
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Notes. 

A recital program was given by the pupils of Jolin A. 
Hoffmann, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, on 
March 8, in Conservatory Hall. On the program were a 
number of old classics, and modern numbers too. The 
recital was enjoyed for the skill displayed. Those who 
took part included Anne Polk, Jessica Steinle, Myrtle 
Stradtman,’ Tecla Richert, Emilie Hallock, Harry Nolte, 
Louise Neubacher, Jerry Miller, Mary Christopher, Wil- 
liam Koenig, Katherine Reece, Rudolf Willer and Mildred 
Benham. The accompaniments were played by Mary 
Simpson, Edith Rawlins and Margaret Rowell. 

The Hyde Park Music Club gave a fine concert on the 
afternoon of March 7, at the Hyde Park Library. It was 
made up entirely by members of the club, and included 
a program of classic and modern selections. After the 
concert Augustus Palm addressed the members. 

Harold Morris, a graduate from the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music having studied piano under Marcian Thal- 
berg and composition under Edgar Stillman Kelley, has 
been making notable progress in New York City, where 
he has appeared on several occasions. His wife, who was 
Cosby Dansby, is also a graduate of the Conservatory. 

The executive board of the Hyde Park Music Club held 
an examination for new members on March 7, following 
the concert. Those seeking membership were required to 
show considerable proficiency in a special branch before 
being received. 

A rather novel recital was enjoyed at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music on March 9, The program had 
been planned and was under the direction of L.lian Al- 
drich Taylor. A .number of songs appropriate to the 
reading of Zangwill’s “The Melting Pot,” were heard. 

The Clifton Music Club presented a pleasing program 
on March 10.. The hostess was Mrs. Fred Gruen and the 
chairmen were Mrs. Albino Gorno and Lucille Eilers. 

The College of Music Orchestra, under the direction of 
Adolf Hahn, gave a concert on the evening of March 11, 
in the Odeon. The soloists were Ruth Morris, violinist; 
Amy Hattersley, soprano; Havord Wentworth Hess, 
pianist. 

There was an enjoyable student-recital at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music on the afternoon of March 11. 

On March 11 there was a students’ recital in the Odeon 
by pupils of Sidney C. Durst, Lino Mattioli and Mary 
Venable, of the College of Music faculty. 

The Covington Woman's Club held its annual vesper 
services on March 5, at the Union M. E. Church. Both 
instrumental and vocal numbers .were enjoyed. 

The March meeting of the Kentucky MacDowell So- 
ciety was held in the library of the Hotel Sinton, March 
13. Songs, bagpipe selections and dances were enjoyed. 

Dorothy O’Brien, pianist, and Happye West, soprano, 
of the College of Music, gave a contert at the University 
of Cincinnati, on March 10. 

Albert Berne, baritone, of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, gave a program of novel songs at the Wyoming 
Woman’s Club on March 6. 

Dudley Buck’s cantata, “The Triumph of David,” under 
the direction of J. Walter Devaux, of the College of Music, 
was given in the Northside Presbyterian Church, March 
12. A number of the college pupils took part. 

The choir of the Church of the Advent, Walnut Hills, 
sang J. H. Maunder’s Lenten cantata, “Penitence, Pardon, 
Peace,” on March 12. It Was tiider the direction of Gor- 
don Graham. 

A concert and entertainment was given on March 12, 
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at Memorial Hall, by the Cincinnati branch of the Central 
Jewish Relief Committee for the benefit of war sufferers 
in Europe. A number of professional musicians’ volun- 
teered their services. It was a pleasing affair. 

An organ recital was given on March 13, in the Odeon, 
by Lillian Arkell Rixford, of the College of Music faculty. 
Miss Rixford has proven in the past that she possesses 
uncommon ability in this art, and again gave’ a fine 
demonstration of her talent, which was in all oo 


gratifying. 





Oscar Seagle to Teach at MacPhail School 


Oscar Seagle has been wanent by the MacPhail School 
of Music as guest instructor for a period of three weeks, 
from April 24 to May 14. A number of Minneapolis’ finest 





OSCAR SEAGLE, 


vocalists have studied with Mr. Seagle, including Clara 
Williams, Harry Phillips, Eleanor Poehler, Mildred Lang- 
try and Harry Th. Davidson. During his stay in Minne- 
apolis he will give private lessons and conduct a daily 
teachers’ class. 

Mr. Seagle’s schedule is practically filled with pupils who 
have registered from Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, Little 
Falls, Winona, Faribault, Albert Lea, and from. cities in 
North and South Dakota, Iowa and Wisconsin. 





Lucrezia Bori with Rubinstein Club 

In the thirty-five years in which it has been an im- 
portant factor in the musical life of New York, the Rubin- 
stein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman president, has 
established for itself a remarkably high standard in the 
matter of interesting programs. But it is doubtful whether 
that organization ever presented a program which gave more 
pleasure with its sheer charm than that which was given 
on Tuesday evening, March 28, by Lucrezia Bori, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, assisted by © Kola 
Levienne, cellist, and Wilfried Pelletier, at the piano. 

It was a costume recital and each time she appeared win- 
some Mlle. Bori seemed more fascinating than ever. A 
group of French songs—‘“Jean ne ment pas” (Armand), 
“N’effeuil lez pas les marguerites” (Bernard), and “On a 
beau dire” (Pouget)—had a costume of 1830, and: Venetian 
costume of 1700 was worn for the group in Italian—‘La 
pavana” (de Leva), “Caro caro il mio bambin” (Guarnieri), 
and “Invito alla danza” (Respighi). For her English group, 
she chose “When Love Is Kind” (Moore), “Oft Have I 
Sighed” (Campion) and “The Forsaken Maid” (Smart), 
and wore a costume of 1725. But after all, it was in her 
native Spanish songs, garbed in a picturesque Goya costume, 
that she won her greatest success. “La maja de rumbo” 
(Penella), “El majo discreto” (Granados) and “El Reli- 
cario” (Padilla) called forth tumultuous applause which 
brought her again and again to the platform and won fo. 
her audience additional numbers. 

Mr. Levienne gave two groups, which included the Chopin 
nocturne in E flat, the “Papillon” of Popper, air by Bach, 
and a scherzo by Kleugel. His tone was big and firm and 
his interpretations well conceived. 

After the program, the guests formed in line for the 
grand march, which was led by Mr. and Mrs. Chapman, 
after which there was general dancing until an early—in 
the morning—hour. 
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GUESTS OF GENNARO MARIO CURCI AT HIS RECEPTION, HELD IN HIS HANDSOME STUDIOS, MARCH 26 


Gennaro Mario Curci Gives Reception 


On Sunday evening, March 26, Gennaro Mario Curci en- 
tertained about one hundred and ‘twenty-five people at a re- 
ception held in his handsome studios. A three-piece orchestra 
furnished the music for dancing until the wee hours of the 
morning and all those present were unanimous in their 
opinion that the “party was a huge success.” 

Among those present were: Mr. and Mrs. Perera, Dr. 
Salabous, wife and daughter, Mrs. Minette Hirst, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sciarretti, Mrs. N. Kauffman, Mr. and Mrs, Edward 
Trucco, Marie Novello (Welsh pianist), Mr. and Mrs. 
T. Neal, Nanette Bayne, Mr. and Mrs. Hatfield, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Fergusson, Lucrezia Bori, Graziella Pareto, 
Flora Perini, Giuseppe DeLuca, Olga Carrara, A. Pollastri, 
A. Pescia, Dr. Cairone and wife, Miss Erza (Algerian so- 
prano), Mr. and Mrs. T. Phee, Mr. and Mrs. Castner, Mrs. 
Lange, Mrs. and Miss Brooks, Harris Bell, Frieda Schearer, 
Catherine Shea and Mr. Shea, R. Cairone, Gertrude John- 
ston, Miss Callejo, Miss Ohlinger, M. Pytel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Silverman, Mr. Martucci, Mr. DeStefano, Mr. and Miss 

Management: Raoul Biais, 
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Erbland, Mr. and Mrs. Mangiamele, George Hackett, Harry 
QO. Osgood, Josephine Vila, Mr. and Mrs. Fusco, Mrs. and 
Miss Flandina, Mr. and the Misses Ingrassia, A. Gondolfi, 
Mrs, and Miss Lawn, Mr. Rotondo, Mr. and Mrs. D’Arpe, 
Mr. and Mrs, De Gregorio, Adelaide Gunn, John Valentine, 
Mrs. Bonfilio, P. Colon, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson, M. Dozier, 
Mr, Lumiere, Mr. and Mrs. Picco, Miss Bell, Mr. and 
Mrs. P. Borisoff, Mr. and Mrs. Shearer, Mrs, Brundage, 
Mr, Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Ronconi, Mrs, Morse, Mr. 
Alexander, Mrs. P. A. Tirindelli, Harry O’Brien, Mrs. 
Bonade, Mary Allen and others, 


N. F. M. C. Board Holds Meeting 


The board of directors of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs held a session at Nashville, Tenn., from 
March 25 to 29 inclusive, Mrs. John F. Lyons, Fort Worth, 
Tex., national president, presiding. It was voted that the 
Biennial Festival, which will take place in Asheville, N. C., 
in June, 1923, shall be an all-American affair, the programs 
to be made up entirely of American compositions by Ameri- 
can composers and sung in the American language. Mrs. 
Crosby Adams, of Montreal, and Mrs. O. H. Hamilton, of 
Asheville, are in charge of the plans. Nan Stephens, of 
Atlanta, district president, is organizing a district orchestra 
made up of the best musicians in the neighboring cities. A 
large chorus is also being arranged for. 

Mrs. Ora L. Frost, who is managing the tour of the four 
young artists who won the last national contest, reported 
that the tour has been thoroughly successful and that the 
Federation will take charge of their appearances for an- 
other season. 

Mrs. Grace Widney Maybee, Los Angeles, Cal., chairman 
of the committee on church music, reported an increase of 
interest in the improvement of sacred music through the 
efforts of the Federation, and Mrs. F. W. Nickels, chair- 
man of the music school settlements committee, told of a 


wide extension of music work in the settlements of the 
country. 

Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, Akron, Ohio, ex-president of 
the National Federation, presented some practical plans for 
financing the Federation on a better basis than heretofore 

The new official bulletin issued monthly by the Federation 
under the editorship of Mrs. Helen Harrison Mills, Peoria, 
Ill., received the hearty endorsement of all the delegates 


Alice Frisca Wins Approval 

Alice Frisca, pianist, who recently made her debut in New 
York after successful appearances in Paris and London, 
entertained guests of the Toechter Lodge at the Café Boule- 
vard on March 22. Miss Frisca also played on the follow- 
ing day at the Hotel Astor for the Junior Auxiliary of the 
Council of Jewish Women. She was received on both oc- 
casions with marked approval. 
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NOTHING NOW SEEMS TO BLOCK THE 
PROGRESS OF THE NEW ALICE GENTLE 





Since Bidding Adieu to the Metropolitan Opera the Charming American Singer Has Continually Gained New Prestige— 
Her Popularity Attested to by Distinguished Musicians—Her Brilliant Success with the Scotti Opera 
Company—Her Triumphs on Tour and at Ravinia Park 


Several years ago, when the charmingly independent Alice 
Gentle resigned as a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company because—as she puts it herself—she was “tired 
of doing petty and putty-nosed roles,” people wondered what 
she was going to do. There were even a few 
who said: “That's the end of Alice Gentle!” 
But taking into consideration the surprising 
growth of this American singer’s artistry, one 
would also say; “That was the beginning of a 
new Alice Gentle,” 

To be just in the matter, when Miss Gentle 
was a member of the Metropolitan she was 
somewhat hampered by ill health, Her debut 
in Cadman’s “Shanewis” was knocked sky high 
because of illness and she was replaced in the 
part by Sophie Braslau. But this 1s all old his- 
tory; the real interest, however, centered in the 
fact that she had even then confidence in her 
»wn ability to do such roles as Carmen and 
Tosca, and she figured that when she was older 
she could do the “putty-nosed roles,” which, 
by the way, Miss Gentle did capitally. Every- 
cne recalls her vivid character work as the old 
ragpicker in “Il Tabbar.” It revealed the spark 
of genius that is now in full flare. 

When Alice Gentle was engaged to go on tour 
with Scotti’s Opera Company she at once began 
to shine, Her Carmen won favor in every city 
she visited with that organization and her name 
and achievements fioated back East to those 
who had previously wondered what she could 
possibly do, 

Last summer's work at Ravinia Park was in 
short a revelation, Her impersonation of Anita 
in “La Navarraise” was hailed as one of the 
best bits of work given on the operatic stage 
today. Herman Devries :tated that her Anita 
is greater than that of Calvé while Gennaro 
Pappi, conductor of the Metropolitan, and als« 
at Ravinia Park, doubts if there is another 
Azucena to equal Alice Gentle’s, 

Mr. Scotti is much interested in the new 
Alice Gentle and says, without mincing words, 
that she is rn a great artist, an opinion that 
is seconded by Giorgio Polacco. 

When asked what the cause of the change in 
her was, the vivacious artist merely shrugged 
her shoulders in her Latin manner and said she 
didn’t really know. 

“But they say you discovered a priest out 
West—or rather that he discovered you, and he 
has helped toward the change!” said the writer. 

Miss Gentle looked at her husband. Jacob 
Proebstel, and smiled. 

“Why do you smile?” was the query. 

“Because Jack told a few people about this 
wonderful old man and the Western papers 
printed all kinds of wild stories, so much so 
that I had to come out and tell the actual story. 
And I don’t think that this priest cares to have 
us talk about him and his work any too much, 
This is the real truth: While I was singing in 
San José the priest happened to be in the 
audience. He was presented to me and told me_that 
he thought he could help me bring out certain high lights 
in my voice. He could make me more Latin than I was. 
I decided to go to him, as his sincerity impressed me. Mind, 
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he was not a teacher, but a great student of ecclesiastical 
music. 1 worked with him consistently for about six 
weeks, during which time I was also singing. I know posi- 
tively that he helped my singing tremendously. 


In fact, 





ALICE GENTLE, 


who, since leaving the Metropolitan Opera Company, has been scoring an emphatic 
success with Antonio Scotti’s forces and at Ravinia Park, as well as in concert. 3 


there was so much publicity about the matter that if he were 
in a position to teach he'd not have a lack of pupils.” 

This point brings up another one. Alice Gentle is Amer- 
ican trained and born. She has never been taught a note 
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outside of her own country, although she has sung abroad. 

Last season she with Scotti in “Tosca” in Seattle,’ 
and the next day substituted for Geraldine Farrar in “Car- 
men,” when the latter was taken suddenly ill. And to cap 
the climax of achievements, the very next night sahig Anita 
in “La Navarraise.” After the third week of the Scotti 
Opera tour she did nothing but “Tosca” and “La Navar- 
raise.” “Going crazy three times a week is no easy job!” the 
singer laughed humorously. But Miss Gentle, on the other 
hand, is never so happy as when she is singing 

“She had had been in Wed York but three days ates her ener- 
getic season,” her husband told the writer, “aud Mario 
Chamlee came in enthusiastic about a bully rehearsal of 
‘Rigoletto’ which he had had. And what do 
you suppose Alice said? . ‘I wish I had just had 
something to rehearse !'” 

Within the next few weeks Miss Gentle will 
again be ready to resume her work. May will 
put an end to her short vacation, for then she 
goes on at least a five weeks’ tour with Scotti, 
tollowed by dates oh the Pacific Coast, and she 
will also rejoin this year’s company at Ravinia 
Park. For next fall her manager, Catharine 
Bamman, has booked a large number of concert 
lates, 

Prior to vacationing in New York Miss Gen- 
tle filled twenty concert dates in the West, mo- 
toring all over the State of California in her 
own automobile. There would be days of heavy 
rain and even snow, but she motored gaily.on 
and never reached each town where she was 
scheduled to appear on time. On her. way East 
she gave a joint recital in Kansas City with 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

An interesting feature of her recent tours 
was the discovery that her cowboy audience of 
Flagstaff, Arizona, applauded her most brilliant 
evening frock, but more so did they appreciate 
her Strauss songs. This brings us to another 
fact: Alice Gentle says she is crazy about 
Strauss and Greenwich Village. A peculiar com- 
bination, but an interesting one! She is today 
the best known free lance in opera and concert. 
All the more remarkable because of her = 
tary withdrawal from the Metropolitan O 
House several seasons ago! J. V. 


Swinford Scores in Recital 


Jerome Swinford’s recital for the Philadel- 
hia Music Teachers’ Association in honor of 
ollis Dann, the new State Commissioner of 
Music in Pennsylvania, was such a success that 
another management immediately engaged him 
for a recital in the same city on April 28. 
Among the baritone’s forthcoming engagements 
are appearances in New York at the Selwyn 
Theater, April 9, and Brooklyn, April 14. 


Schofield Again i Again in Texas 


For the second time this season Edgar Scho- 
field’s concert engagements have taken him to 
Texas. Today, April 6, he gives a recital at 
Houston under the auspices of the Treble Clef 
Club, and on April 14 he will be the baritone 
soloist in the performance at San Antonio of 
MacFarland’s “The Message of the Cross,” 
with chorus under the direction of Oscar J. Fox. 





Norfleet Trio Successes 
The Norfleet Trio, now on tour in the south, 
: going as far as Dallas, Tex., is winning con- 
tinued success. A message from Dallas states that “Dallas 
folks went wild over the Trio.” 
These three musicians are frequently called the “Cru- 
saders for Chamber Music.” 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





THE AIM OF SONG SINGING 


The General Practice as Followed in Schools, and What the Net Result Should Be 


Whenever school supervisors are asked what particular 
problems present the most difficulties, the answers are in- 
variably, rhythm and intervals. Careful investigation and 
research reveals that these two factors are largely minor 
details in the broad consideration of the subject. After all, 
it must be realized that to obtain success in school music, as 
in anything else in life, the whole must be planned and not 
half. It is unfortunate that we sometimes assume that the 
inductive method is better than the deductive method in 
teaching school music. Wherever the process of induction 
is used we find that interest in music is largely lacking. Any 
study of music which is not based upon the child’s experi- 
ence has little practical value in education, and because of 
this reason the best thought in modern psychology requires 
that experience in music shall be gained through the singing 
of very beautiful songs. 


Tue Op FaAsHionep Ipea, 


School music had its beginning long before any system 
of methodology was worked out along the lines of peda- 
gogical investigation. It was largely represented through 
what was called the old fashioned singing school of New 
England origin, which included the parents as well as the 
children, and was conducted by the local school teacher going 
about from lace to place. The idea was of sufficient im- 
portance to find its continuance in the classroom during the 
regular school session. Community singing was the big 
issue, and, according to all reports, was frequently of a 
rather boisterous order. However, it served its purpose, 
and gradually well organized teaching took the place of 
focal confusion. The introduction of various methods. un- 
consciously distorted the original notion, that is, that, after 
all, good singing was the chief aim of public school music. 

However, little attention was paid to proper interpreta- 
tion of song. This naturally includes a perfect tone quality 
which should be the result of the literary content of the 
song. It is unfortunate that there are still directors of 
music who ignore this fact and palliate the evils which may 
exist, on the grounds that children should be allowed to sing 
according to the particular mood they are in at the time, 
whether they convey the spirit of the song or not. 

THE SuBsTiTUTION oF MECHANICAL EFrort. 


Method in school music developed rapidly, and was ac- 
companied in many places by instantaneous success, It 
was discovered at an early stage that children would respond 
readily to mechanical effort, and as a result schemes were 
constantly being invented to provide for musical stunts. 
The work was comparable in many instances to the type of 
skill which is developed by mental arithmetic, but which 
did not in any sense make clear to the child the real function 
of music in his after life. Skill in sight reading made pos- 
sible the development of rather advanced part music in the 
intermediate grades. Part music, after all, requires a fair 
degree of skill, and in order to get this skill it is necessary 
to expend a great deal of valuable time which might other- 
wise be devoted to better things. An appreciation of litera- 
ture does not necessarily carry with it the requirement to be 
able to write well. There is still a field for expert writers, 
the same as skilled composers of music. Even where con- 
siderable creative talent is present the most intensive study 
must be pursued in order to develop the required technic. 
For the person who is not endowéd with such talent insist- 
ence on mechanical skill tends to destroy a love for music 
rather than to develop it. 

Tue “Warm G1iow.” 

Music is different from most subjects, insofar as it makes 
equal demands upon the emotions and the intellect. A 
purely intellectual approach robs the subject of its sweetest 
and most enduring attribute. On the other hand, the over- 
development of the emotional content is equally destructive. 
There is a happy middle ground which brings the response 
known as the “warm glow from within,” and it is this ele- 
ment which gives to the child a real appreciation of the 
function of song singing. No one can appreciate what he 
cannot feel, and so, in school life, the greatest thought 
should be given to ‘the selection of proper song material 
which will develop this response. 


How Tone Quanity Is Devetopen, 


Modern tendencies are away from abstract voice training 
for school children. There are a few simple rules which 
must be followed concerning tone production, but the best 
results are obtained when the tone quality is appropriate to 
the emotion as expressed by the text. This is the funda- 
mental idea of song singing. Directors of children’s chor- 
uses have not been particular in this regard, but have fre- 
quently devoted attention to the suppression of tone rather 
than its development. “Hushing” is a familiar error re- 
sorted to when a “piano” effect is desired. “Soft” singing 
has been encouraged by people who did not know how to 
get the proper tonal result without such a direction. On 
the other hand, “loud” singing has been tolerated because 
suppression was considered fata) to enthusiastic response. 
Let it be stated here that the most important problem in 
school music today is the song singing problem. In trying 
to accomplish a course of study in music we have hurried 
ahead, with preconceived notions of what the child should 
do, rather than what he could do, and so we have filled our 
curriculum with lots of useless information, and neglected 
the vital problem of song singing properly interpreted and 
directed. 

Wuat Sone Sincinc SHoutp AccomPLisH. 


In the end song singing should accomplish what it started 
out to do, that is, give to the child a fuller appreciation of 
the best in music, and what music in turn can do for him. 
It starts and ends with the song. The element in music 
which counts for the most is that which prompts the child 
to feel and do the great thing. There can never be a 
successful rendition of “Hark, Hark, the Lark!” unless 





the child is made to feel the great thrill of morning and 
the inspiration of light. The average spring song becomes 
a lugubrious performance unless the mind is properly di- 
rected and placed in a receptive mood. In addition to 
proper interpretation the song should be the basis for all 
technical study of elementary theory, ear training and har- 
mony. Through such an agency the singing voice is better, 
the tone is better, and there is less likelihood of misunder- 
standing as to the function of music in the great educa- 
tional scheme, 

At the recent conference of music supervisors, held in 
Nashville, the above points were well demonstrated by 
William L. Tomlins, of Chicago. Supervisors are familiar 
with the tremendous power which Mr, Tomlins has in di- 
recting choruses. His whole effort is placed on the inter- 
pretation of the song, rather than on any technical skill in 
the performance of that song. It is true that there is an 
inspiring personality behind his work, which unfortunately 
is not given to all people, and we have no doubt that the 
success of his work is due mn og 3 to this personality. How- 
ever, his method of approach is correct, and children re- 
spond readily under his direction, because he plays largely 
upon the emotional elements of the song, and derives the 
various tone qualities from the emotional elements. After 
all, this is a very much better way than imposing upon the 
child the commands of adult experience. 


Governor Edwards’ Daughter to Go Abroad 


A tea musicale was given by Grace Whistler at her de- 
lightful studios on Tuesday afternoon, March 21, in honor 
of her guest, Flora Bradshaw. Among those invited were 
Marcella Craft, Miss Dillon and Miss Orner, who together 
with Miss Bradshaw and the hostess were students in Milan, 
Italy, under the same maestri. Others present were Miss 
Whistler’s talented pupil, Elizabeth Edwards, daughter of 
Governor Edwards of New Jersey; Mrs. Basler, Mrs. Lewis 
and Conrad Forsberg. During the afternoon a short and 
informal program was given. 

Very soon Miss Whistler and Miss Edwards will 
sail for Europe, where they will spend the greater 
part of the summer. First they will stop in London, 
where Miss Whistler has many friends, after which they 
will proceed to Paris, where much time will be devoted to 
study. Upon their return Miss Whistler will resume her 
concert work and teaching about October 1, while Miss 
Edwards will make her debut some time in February at a 
concert given by the New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble 
McConnell president. Mrs, McConnell is much interested 
in this young singer’s career and it was with the belief that 
she has a future that she has arranged her debut next sea- 
son with the Mozart Society. 

Recently Miss Edwards sang for the radio. According to 
one of the Newark, N. J., pa ene, “Listeners in, last night, 
had the pleasure of hearing a fine program broadcasted from 
Station WNO, including a recital by Elizabeth Edwards, 
daughter of Governor Edward I. Edwards. Miss Edwards 
was accompanied at the piano by Conrad Forsberg, pianist 
and concert artist. Miss Edwards sang four selections, all 
being well received by the radio audience, judging from tele- 





Photo by Botto 


ELIZABETH JULE EDWARDS, 
talented young daughter of Governor Hdwards of New Jer- 
sey, who will make her debut as a singer at one of the con- 
certs of the New York Mozart Society next season, 


phone reports. Walter M. Dear, of Bentley avenue, this 
city, congratulated Miss Edwards on her fine recital and 
stated that her enunciation was clearer than any he had 
ever heard over the radiophone, and this coupled with the 
fine quality of her voice made her recital exceptionally 
pleasing.” 
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offered a program which afforded her opportunities to dis- 
play her art from various angles, comprisi ta in G 
major, op. 78, Brahms; “La Folia,” Chaussons ; ree pre- 
ludes by Frederick Jacobi, “La Fontaine * d’Arethuse,” 
Szymanowski; “Dance Orientale,” Boris Lgevggson, and 
Wieniawski’s “Scherzo Tarantelle.” Her “performance 
throughout revealed warmth, sincerity and musicianship. 

Boris Levenson's “Dance Orientale” in manuscript (ded- 
icated to the concert-giver and presented for thé first time) 
is a composition of an appealing nature, and was well 
received, At the close of the recital Mme. Tas was obliged 
to give added numbers. Emil Friedberger played sympa- 
thetic piano accompaniments. 


APRIL 1 


Nina Tarasova 
In her recital at Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening, April 
Nina Tarasova went back to her specialty of singing 
folk songs, gypsy songs and other songs, all Russian. She 
sang them in costume, and with her clever interpretations 
and impulsive gestures made the usual hit with her audience, 


which demanded a great many extra numbers. The assisting 
artist was Joseph Cherniavsky, cellist. 
APRIL 2 


Adele Renhio 


Adele Rankin was heard in an interesting program at 


the Princess Theater Sunday afternoon, April 2. Her selec- 
tions showed to good advantage her interpretative ‘skill and 
the flexibility of her voice. The latter was especially re- 
vealed in “Je Suis Titania” and “Charmant Oiseau.” Miss 
Rankin'’s voice is of very high range and is clear and 
pleasing in quality; she sings with taste and knowledge 
of style, conveying the meaning of the text, and her very 
clear diction is a pleasure to hear. “Shadows,” dedicated 


to Miss Rankin, was accompanied by the composer, Harold 
F. Walters; it was enthusiastically received by the audi- 
ence, and was repeated. The Sioux lullaby was effective, 
with flute obligato played by Donato d’Onofrio, Alberto 
Bimboni was Miss Rankin’s accompanist. The program 
was as follows: 


Care Selve (Atalanta) Soa avicetobhs ihe es Fbeaks thea Handel 
Pastoral (Rosalindo) , ‘ seseeeeee Veracini 
fe Suis Titania (Mignon) .. Thomas 
L’Oiseaux Bleu eee . +++» Daleroze 
Celle Que je Prefere duvednanmthse Fourdrain 
Charmant Oiseau (Perle de Brazil)........cs0ssceceecsccves David 
Lilacs obsoevedéeee mans Rachmaninoft 


Hymn de Soleil (¢ oq RR co aon sso: ee Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Native Land (Eng. arr, by Deems Tayi SO). ddhaewe ne Gretchaninoff 
VYashka (Eng. arr. by Kurt Schindler)... .......++.++e55> Folk Song 
Shadows (M, M, Simpson)..........-+ce0+e0ee Harold F, Waters 
(Dedicated to Miss Rankin) 

Composer at the piano 
soee -Thurlow Lieurance 


Sioux Lullaby 
Deems Taylor 


The Rivals (James Stephens)........ je des obeh eguaa 
Swans (Sara Teasdale)........ ovs0s seen ae ee Kramer 
‘ 


The Answer (T Webecrdectes is vpadeonséuenebaese H. Terry 


A Concert of Modern Music 

A concert of considerable interest was given at the Mas- 
ter School of United Arts on the afternoon of April 2, by 
Edith Bennett, soprano; Helen Teschner Tas, violin, and 
John Meldrum, piano, It was entitled “A Concert of Mod- 
ern Music,” but the music was not all “modern” in the 
accepted meaning of the word, and none of it was ultra, 
although the name of Szymanowski appeared on the 
program, a name that is usually a promise of cubism of 
the most advanced kind. 

There was a short opening address by Lazare Saminsky 
in which it was stated that the music of the west is now 
coming, or has already come, under the influence of the 
music of the east, notably Russia. The old fiction was 


For a Music Week Program 


“To the Spirit of Music” 


(CHARLES HANSON TOWNE) 
Composed by 


PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 


Available Arrangements 
Women’s Voices. Four Parts (No, 4324) .12 
Men's Voices (No, 4353) ........00565 12 
Mixed Voices (No. 4354) .........056: 12 


Nothing better suited as an opening number for a 
choral program. 


, Published by 
J. FISCHER & BRO. NEW YORK 
Fourth Avenue at Astor Place 


Obtainable also thru_the ageney of every First Class 
Music House 
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repeated that Debussy got his idiom, or was influenced, 
at least, by such Russian composers as Moussorgsky and 
Borodine, and that, through Debussy, the whole world was 
coming to show the Russian influence. 

Maybe! And then, again, maybe not! There is room 
for a very large slice of reasonable doubt in view of the 
fact that those who hold to this contention will also have 
to explain how the eee’ inters, poets and dramatists 
were influenced, and ince Debussy evidently 
belongs to this solid group of Gallic impressionists, 

As to the program rou per phe this explanatory 
address, some of it was some of it was not— 
but all of it was interesting. What Wolf-Ferrari, Deems 
Taylor, Rachmaninoff and n have to do with mod- 
ernism—except that they are among the living—it is not 
easy to see. They write good music, but that does not 
make them modern—perhaps it me even be alleged as 
a proof that they are not modern? But that is a point 
of view. Wolf-Ferrari’s “Four Rispetti” was sung 
Edith Bennett; a prelude, so unfinished that the audience 
did not know when to pee (Deems Taylor) and a 
prelude of another sort vi hmaninoff) were played by 
John Meldrum, and Cadman’s “Song of the Robin Woman 
from his opera “Shanewis,” was sung by Edith Bennett, 
the beauty of this last giving cause for regret that the 
opera was dropped from the repertory of the Metropoli- 
tan—and wonder ! : 

More truly modern were the “Conte Hebraique” and 
the “Georgian Song” of Saminsky, who is clearly a gifted 
composer, though it may be doubted if he has yet “found 
himself”; Whithorne’s “Pell Street, Chinatown,” a most 
original pen picture; “La Fontaine de !’Arethuse,” by 
Szymanowsky, and songs by Poldowsky, And modern, 
too, but in a class by themselves, the “Three Preludes” 
for violin by Frederick Jacobi, one of the youngest and 
one of the most talented of the Americans and among the 
best equipped. The first and last of these are truly lovely 
works, worthy to be on any program in any country gre 
out the offensive and belittling “American” attached t 
them. The second seems less inspired than the other eo 
but is an excellently constructed work, Jacobi not only has 
invention, but he knows how to use it. It is to be hoped 
that his development will be in the direction of force and 
“bigness.” 

It remains only to be said that this entire program was 
excellently interpreted and enjoyed by a small audience. 


Hippodrome Concert 


Titta Ruffo celebrated his last appearance in America this 
season by not appearing at the Hippodrome on Sunday even- 
ing at the benefit concert for the Bialystoker Center and 
Bikur Cholim. There was a lot of scurrying about, and 
finally Ulysses Lappas, the Chicago Opera tenor, and "John 
Charles Thomas, the light opera baritone, were both taken 
to fill his place. Besides these, Graziella Pareto, the charm- 
ing Spanish coloratura; Berthe Erza, dramatic soprano, 
and Alberto Sciarretta, the Italian pianist, completed the 
bill. There was a large audience and a great deal of en- 
thusiasm for every artist and everything on the program. 


Nina Koshetz 


Nina Koshetz, the Russian soprano, gave a song recital 
at Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 2, Mme. Koshetz 
is one of those rare artists who is perfectly willing to 
neglect beauty of tone for the sake of expression. Listening 
to her one does not think so much of her voice as of what 
that voice does—the voice appearing to be a mere symbol 
of her personality. She began with a Schumann group, 
beautifully interpreted, in which “Ich hab’ im Traum ge- 
weinet” particularly stood out as an example of dramatic 
simplicity. Her Russian group included three songs b 
Nikolai Medtner and four of Moussorgsky’s. The wih 
known “Trepak” has been heard here on a great many pro- 
grams, but never, perhaps, had the fire and vigor which 
Mme. Koshetz gave it. Next came two songs by Serge 
Prokofieff, more lyric than most of his compositions, and 
two by the American composer, Frederick Jacobi—“Medusa” 
and “Roundel.” “Medusa” is an interesting experiment, an 
attempt to portray the sinister enchantress merely by the 
quality and expression of the vocal line, there being no 
words. The audience evidently approved thoroughly of the 
experiment and demanded a repetition. Next were two more 
American songs, “Song for Lovers” and “Twenty, Eighteen,” 
by Deems Taylor, charming examples of the lyric art, as 
are all his songs, She ended the concert with two songs of 
her own, “The Knowledge of Life’s Joy” and “To the 
Sun.” The texts of these are also hers. They have the 
character of dramatic monologues and are effective compo- 
sitions—at least when sung by Mme. Koshetz. There was 
a large audience, numerous recalls and added numbers to 
some of which she played her own accompaniments. All in 
all, a decided success for the artist! 





Son Born to Mischel Cherniavsky 


From a telegram received it is learned that Mischel 
Cherniavsky, the cellist of the Cherniavsky Trio, is the 
father of a boy. The baby was born in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, on March 26, and has been named David. Mrs. 
Cherniavsky was formerly Mary Rogers, of Vancouver, 
whose father’s residence in Vancouver is one of the show 
places of the city. This season the Cherniavsky Trio has 
been appearing in the west on a solidly booked concert 
tour since its arrival in penanere the first of the year. 


Murray to Join Baldwin Piano Company 
William B. Murray, music critic of the Brooklyn Daily 


Eagle, will leave that. position to join the Baldwin Piano 
Company on August 1. Before assuming his new duties 


Mr. urray will take a three months’ trip to Europe. 
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[ ISEE THAT | 


The Metropolitan Opera Chorus School will be open all 
spring and summer this year. 

Merle Alcock has been engaged for the fourth time as 
soloist at the Bethlehem Bach Festival. 

ager Bonnet expects to give up his_public career and enter 
the Benedictine monastery at Solesmes. 

Carl Fischer-Niemann has returned to America after spend- 
ing ten years abroad. 

The guarantors for the Portland Chicago Opera season 
were not called upon for any assessment. 

Giulio Crimi sailed for Italy on March 25. 

Clemens Krauss has been engaged by Richard Strauss for 
the Vienna Staat: for a term of five years. 

Gennaro Mario Curci held a reception on the evening of 
March 26 at his handsome New York studios. 

Els Buttler is en route for her home in Vienna. 

Laurence Schauffler has been much in demand this month 
as an accompanist. 

France is celebrating the three hundredth anniversary of 
Moliére’s birth. 

Modest Altschuler will give — at the Granberry 
Piano School in ensemble p 

Lenora Sparkes’ sudden cail to Tested has forced her to 
cancel all her spring engagements. 

Horace Britt and Oscar Wagner will be the assisting art- 
ists for Marguerite D’Alvarez's Australian tour. 

The orchestra of the State Opera House of Berlin may 
come to America for a tour next season, 

Carolyn Alchin will teach at the University of California, 
Berkeley, during the summer session. 

Estelle Liebling in recital will be a feature of the May 
Festival at the State Normal School, Peru, Neb. 

Frederick Gunster will assist Geraldine Farrar on her spring 








tour, 
Elena Gerhardt had “the greatest ovation in years” when 
she sang in Queen’s Hall, London, March 21. 
Erna Rubinstein played for an audience of over 4,000 (rep- 
ow every State in the Union) at her Nashville 


concert 

Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
sail on May 2 for a six weeks’ tour of England. 

Ernest Schelling will introduce his “Impressions” in Europe 
in November under the baton of Mengelberg. 

Alice Gentle has been singing Harriet Ware’s “Stars” with 
success. 

Arthur Middleton will appear this spring as soloist at five 
of the important spring festivals. 

Marcel Dupre, celebrated French organist, will begin a 
transcontinental tour in October, 1922. 

The Norfleet Trio won many fine press notices on its South- 
ern tour. 

Ruby Gerard, the violinist, is in Bermuda. 

Kriens conducted a As cared orchestra of seventy-three 
players at Plainfiel J., March 20 

Claude Warford announces his usual summer session for 
singers from June 26 to August 5. 

Owing to illness, Reinald Werrenrath’s recital at Carnegie 
Hall last Sunday was postponed. 

Sara Essin won a free scholarship at the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music under Ernest Bloc 

“Concerts at all hours” might be the slogan of Marguerite 
D’Alvarez for her coming tour of western Canada. 

John Finnegan was exceedingly well received when he sang 
recently in Rochester, 

The next La Forge-Berumen noonday musicale at Aeolian 
Hall will take place tomorrow, April 7 

Bruno Walter has asked for a release from his contract as 
general director of the Munich Opera. 

About $5,500 was earned at the Rachmaninoff concert in aid 
of Russia. 

Clara Novello Davies gave a supper and dance on April 2 
in honor of Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford. 

Pierre V. R. Key is writing a biography of Caruso . 

The newly formed Manhattan Orchestrai Society will give 
a series of concerts at the Century Theater. 

Ruano Bogislav, singer of folk songs, will sail today for 

ion for a series of recitals. 

Gabrilowitsch and the Detroit Orchestra recently “broad- 
casted” the first complete symphony orchestra concert 
over the wireless. 

Jean Note, Belgian baritone, died in Brussels on April 1. 

There will be ten concerts in the Frederic Warren Ballad 
series at the Selwyn Theater next season. 

Earle Laros, the pianist, recently filled five engagements 
in five days. 

“The Golden Sickle” was presented at the Century Colle- 
giate Institute under the direction of Lillian Ginrich. 
Prominent are forming a society to further the 

ethics of the hte of teaching singing. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra has secured William E. 
Walter as manager of that organization. 

Albert Stoessel is conducting Bach’s “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion” three times in ten days. 

Charles Hackett is singing in opera abroad and his brother 
Arthur filling concert engagements in America. 

The MacPhail of Music of Minneapolis will begin 
building a new five-story building this summer. 

ayy — for the Rubinstein Club on March 28. 

The Ch “gy Shore Festival will be held this year 
from May 24 to 30. 


The Goldman Concert Band will begin its ey -* season of 
concerts at — University on — 
Oscar a Seagl has been engaged MacPhail School 
of Musicas guest instructor for a period of three weeks 
Luella Meluis will a Muratore at the Chicago yer 
torium on A G. N. 
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HUH ASHE ASSASSIN 


CLAUDE WARFORD, 


tenor, composer and teacher of 
voice, who announces a summer 
session of vocal music at his studios 
in the Metropolitan Opera House 
— . CORNELIUS VAN VLIET, 
cellist, who recently played the d’Albert concerto with 
the Phitharmonic Orchestra, under Mengelberg’s baton, 
with marked success. Incidentally, Mr. Van Vliet ia 
the first cello soloist to appear in America under this 
noted conductor, 


FIRST PICTURE OF FELIX WEINGARTNER AND HIS NEW WIFE, 
who was Betty Kalisch, the Dutch-American actress. (Photo by Setzer, Vienna.) 


ARTHUR HACKETT, —— 

well known concert BEDUSCHI PUPILS GIVE “FAUST” 
tenor, who is giving Under Umberto Beduschi, the Chicago vocal teacher and 
concerts in this country coach, the following cast presented the entire third act of 
at the present time. He Gounod’s “Faust” for the “open door” concert series of the 
recently returned from Chicago Woman's Club on March 19: (Marguerite) Helen 
a successful tour to the Protheroe Aatell, soprano; (Faust) William Rogerson, 
Pacific Coast, where his tenor, formerly with the Chicago Opera Association; 
voice and interpretative (Martha and Siebel) Emily Ruby, mezzo soprano; (Mephis 
art drew forth enthusi- topheles) John Stevens, basso, with Amanda MacDonald, 
astic comments from the pianist. The above, except Miss MacDonald, are professional 
various critics, pupils of Signor Beduschi, all of whom reflected much credit 
on their able and efficient mentor. In the accompanying 
photograph are, left to right (top row): John Stevens and 
Sig. Beduschi; (bottom row) : Amanda MacDonald, William 

Rogerson, Helen Avtell and Emily Ruby 


RAY MILLER, 

conductor of one of the moat popular 
“jazz” bands in New York City, which 
is now playing at the Club Maurice; who 
has found a way to make operatic selec 
tions appeal to cabaret audiences. His 
method is by injecting a little “jazz” into 
Puccini, Massenet and Verdi, and the 
patrons who yawned over the pure, un 
IVOR NOVELLO, tampered strains of “Madame Butter 

; ‘ ( fly.” “Tosea” and “Aida” now, in Mr 
son of the noted voice % ‘= : Miller's own words, “eat it up.” He be 
specialist, Mme. Clara , : : ‘ : lieves that if one makes it possible for 
Novello Davies, and com- Ss 7 ' the average “low brow” to hear some 
pee of Keep the Home d : : | really beautiful melodies, even if some 
Fires Burning, w ap- : . : a] of the notes are so shuffled around that 
pearing .at _ the Strand : 4 they emit an undertone of “jazz,” that 
Theater this week m ia? e | one is benefitting the musical taste of 
Gypsy Passion. The the people. And when they get familiar 
accompanying photo . “J with the “jazz” versions of operatic s¢ 
— gs bn! sere es aa lections, Mr. Miller intends to evict the 
erest @ resen or oe a“ Pe ‘ . ; 
reason that Mr. Novello is costumed as the “Page” at the wedding of Dame ‘ ° sole eS cal bea voit souaate a 
Ylara Butt, the celebrated Hnglish contralto, who appeared in concert at the ee poe elie: 7 ~ & re nie : 
Metropolitan Sunday evening, and because of his appearance in the film i ; tain and sandwich them in between the 
“Gypsy Passion” this week at the Strand. At present Mr. Novello is play- j purely jazz numbers. “In foreign coun 
ing with success the leading part in the “Yellow Jacket,” at the Kingsway ‘ ob ¥ panne Ro? Viller “7 ‘ so the 
Theater, London, and filming with Hllen Terry, Gladys Cooper and Con- t : ; , = J Sh , ; " 7 uv 
stance Collier. He has also written the music for two of the most successful ie oe ws to Sangeet +“ od “Gita 
musical plays in London, “The Golden Moth” and “A to Z." No wonder ; po lag wen sal oe i. — 
the London papers question “When does Ivor Novello sleep?” Mr. Novello stata ee te Sa ygptanedbe rr pr aity 
is expecting to come to A $i Rov baer his present engagement in the years.” (Photo © by ri tis Pe wien.) 
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VOCAL EFFICIENCY 


By William A. C. Zerfi 








[This is the third and last of a series of articles writ- 
ten especially for the Musical Courier by Mr. Zerffi. 
The first two, “Why a Study of the Pathology of the 
Nose and Throat Is Indispensable to the Teacher of 
Singing” and “Abnormal Conditions of the Nose and 
Throat as a Hindrance to Effective Singing,” were pub- 
lished in the Musical Courier, issues of February 9 and 
23 respectively.—The Editor. | 


rhe problem of keeping himself fit vocally is one of vital 
importance, not only to the professional singer but also to 
the student of singing. To be recognized as a “dependable 
singer” is to the former an asset, the value of which can 
hardly be overestimated, for any tendency to be “indisposed” 
is apt to reflect seriously upon a singer’s career. To the 
latter indisposition means loss of time in study, and since 
the amount of time at the disposal of the average student 
is * unlimited it represents a loss which cannot be made 
ROO 

In a previous article, entitled “Abnormal Conditions of 
the Nose and Throat as a Hindrance to Effective Singing,” 
which was published in the Musicat Courter. of February 
23, the writer drew attention to some of the actual physical 
causes for vocal inefficiency and pointed out that a large 
number of vocal ailments, when induced by such causes, yield 
to medical treatment. The present article is concerned with 
vocal difficulties which are induced by other than physical 
causes, and for this very reason are often more difficult to 
remedy 

Tue Vocat Mernon. 

The most general cause for vocal trouble is the employ- 
ment of a faulty method of voice production, and the lack 
of what might be called a vocal standard renders the deci- 
sion as to what is good or bad in a vocal method a task of 
overwhelming difficulty. The complex character of the vocal 
organ renders investigations so intricate that they are 
seldom undertaken with any degree of success, and a dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of vocal methods with other 
singers or students of singing is usually confined to state- 
ments of the individual as to the sensations experienced 
when producing tones, which can hardly be expected to pro- 
duce satisfactory results. That vocal teachers only too fre- 
quently disagree in regard to their views on voice production 
is only too well known, and the singer is therefore faced 
with the task of: deciding for himself which of these views is 
correct, A study of the many books written upon the sub- 
ject again reveals widely divergent opinions and the satis- 
factory working out of any theory of voice production in 
actual practice is a task which is well nigh impossible for 
the individual singer to perform. 

How then is the singer to judge of the correctness of his 
vocal method without being entirely dependent upon the 
opinion of another? 

TESTING THE VocaL MetTHop., 

The following suggestions, while in no way to be taken 
1s infallible tests, may be of assistance to the student in 
solving this most difficult problem. Let the singer stop all 
singing for one week, giving the voice as nearly absolute 


rest as possible. This to include the use of the voice for 
speech as well. At the end of this time let him commence 
his regular vocal practice, noting carefully the condition of 
his voice as he proceeds. At first the rest will give the voice 
vigor and brilliancy, but with correct production this condi- 
tion should (with slight variations) maintain itself indef- 
initely. If, after two weeks’ steady singing, the voice re- 
sponds less readily and requires a greater expenditure of 
effort to produce, suspicion should be directed toward the 
vocal method employed, no matter by whom this may be 
sanctioned. 

Another indication of faulty singing is inability to sing 
early in the morning. If the voice has been used correctly 
on the preceding day and not overstrained, after a night’s 
rest and a few minutes’ light exercising it should be in 
first class condition. If, however, it is slow of response 
and requires “working up” before reaching a normal condi- 
tion, this must again be taken as proof of faulty voice pro- 
duction. 

Proof of the correctness of a vocal method is generally 
thought to consist in the ability to sing without any indica- 
tions of hoarseness becoming apparent, but this proof is 
by no means conclusive. The vocal organ is able to with- 
stant what seems sometimes to be an incredible amount of 
abuse before its function becomes markedly affected, and 
its powers of recuperation are frequently astounding. 

CouGHING AND CLEARING THE THROAT. 

This habit, one which is extremely prévalent among sing- 
ers, is a particularly pernicious one and is far more injurious 
than is usually suspected. Whatever its origin may be, the 
constant clearing of the throat has an exceedingly irritating 
effect upon the vocal organ. In seeking a- cure for this 
there are three factors which have to be considered. These 
are nervousness, excess of mucus (due to a possible nose 
affection), but the most general cause is to be found in the 
employment of an incorrect method of voice production, Any 
tendency to “force,” which implies the overcoming of a re- 
sistance in the throat, brings about the inclination to “cough” 
away the obstruction, but since this is due to a tenseness of 
the swallowing muscles, the coughing not only brings no 
relief, but tends to aggravate the difficulty. This subject 
was fully explained in an article entitled “Causes of the In- 
clination to ‘Swallow’ and ‘Clear the Throat’ When Sing- 
ing, published in the Musicat Courter of April 7, 1921. 

Tue Necessity ror Rest. 

Lack of appreciation of the physical character of the 
voice, with its attendant ignorance of the fact that its 
production involves muscular activities, are responsible for 
the failure to realize the necessity of according the vocal 
organ sufficient time for rest. The fact that both the sing- 
ing and speaking voices are produced by the identical organ 
is not adequately emphasized and the singer is liable to forget 
that the substitution of speech for song does not involve 
rest for the vocal organ. 

GENERAL HEALTH. 

It should hardly be necessary to speak of the importance 

of keeping physically fit and the rules for a singer do not 
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differ materially from those applicable generally. While it 
has come to be an accepted fact that singers are entitled 
to carry more adipose tissue than the rest of humanity, in 
actual practice it can hardly be counted as an advantage. 
Even disregarding all aesthetic considerations, excess of 
weight means excess of heat and excess of heat is usuaily 
followed by a more or less rapid cooling process which re- 
sults in a chill and a cold. In addition to this it renders 
the breathing muscles sluggish of action and throws an un- 
necessary strain upon the throat. The advances made in 
the science of dietetics have shown beyond all possible doubt 
that a rational diet will remove all excess weight and ren- 
der the subject far healthier than before. 
HypocHONDRIA. 

The extreme tendency for singers to become hypersensitive 
about their condition is well known and pretty generally 
recognized. While they should perhaps be made to accept 
a certain amount of blame for this, yet the fact that they 
are never able actually to see the condition of their vocal 
organ is liable to render them subject to various fears and 
hallucinations. The writer has frequently observed how 
healthy and unimaginative singers fall victims to fears 
which actually prevented them from singing in a satisfac- 
tory manner, ith regard to public performance this is 
almost invariably accompanied by a certain amount of. ner- 
vousness, but much difficulty can be avoided if the singer 
is made to adhere to a strictly normal routine of life instead 
of making various and sundry preparations which call for a 
change of diet and habits for the day. In this respect it is 
a teagher’s duty to kill off at their very inception any ten- 
dencies of this kind and not allow such fads as sucking 
lemons, etc., and literal starvation every time the singer ap- 
pears in public. 

In this, as in all other matters, all effort should be made 
to maintain a rational balance and in the avoidance of all 
“extremes” lies the course which it is wisest and safest for 
the singer to pursue. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch Busy 


On March 16 Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch appeared in 
a violin and piano recital in Red Bank, N. J., under the aus- 
pices of the Woman’s Club. The program, which was en- 
joyed by the elite of Red Bank, comprised the sonata in C 
minor, Grieg; “Chaconne,” Vitali; “Nina,” Pergolesi; Im- 
promptu in A flat, Chopin; nocturne, Grieg; “The Sea,” 
Palmgren; “Hymn to the Sun,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “La 
Gitana,” Kreisler, and “Rondino,” Vieuxtemps. 

Mr. Bloch’s encores were “Melodie,” Tschaikowsky ; noc- 
turne, Chopin, and mazurka, Chopin-Kreisler. Mrs. Bloch 
gave as encores MacDowell’s “Shadow-Dance” and a 
waltz by Brahms. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bloch also gave a recital at the Henry 
Street Settlement, New York, recently, which was attended 
by a large audience. 


Singing Teachers Forming Society 

Walter L. Bogert, William S. Brady, Dudley Buck, 
George Fergusson, George Hamlin, Frederick H. Haywood, 
Sergei Klibansky, Gardner Lamson, Walter Leary, 
Graham Reed, Francis Rogers, Oscar Saenger, Oscar 
Seagle, George E. Shea, Percy Rector Stephens, and Her- 
bert Witherspoon decided to establish a society to further 
the ethics of the profession of teaching singing. They met 
at the home of Herbert Witherspoon, New York, on the 
evening of March 25 and elected a temporary chairman 
(Herbert Witherspoon) and a temporary committee of fif- 
teen. These gentlemen will meet again within the next two 
weeks at the residence of Oscar Saenger for the purpose 
of definitely forming such a society and for the election 
of new members. 


Easton Sings Ross Song 

Florence Easton, the Metropolitan Opera soprano, has re 
cently added “Dawn in the Desert,” by Gertrude Ross, to her 
repertory. The first presentation by her was at a Hotel 
Biltmore musicale, December 16. This song has been sung 
by a number of contraltos of the country, including Louise 
Homer, Mme. Matzenauer, Christine Miller, Francis In- 
gram, the late Gerville-Reache and Schumann Heink, The 
effectiveness of it is now appreciated also by sopranos, and 
it is being sung very largely by them. “Dawn in the Des- 
ert” is one of a set of three desert songs and is of the de- 
scriptive order, as are also the other two, “Sunset in the 
Desert” and “Night in the Desert,” all of which are of 
much majesty and show a deep understanding of nature. 


Marie Stapleton Murray Sings “Elijah” 


Marie Stapleton Murray, soprano, was one of the soloists 
who appeared in Verdi's “Requiem” Mass at the Saint 
James’ Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, on March 19. April 

she sang “The Elijah” with the Danbury Oratorio Society. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Easter Music 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


“O LOVE DIVINE,” a sacred solo by William G, Hammond, to 
words by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

“COME UNTO ME,” an anthem for Lent or general use, for 
mixed voices, by William R. Spence. Includes solo for bass. 

“ALL HAIL! THOU VICTOR GLORIOUS,” an Easter anthem 
for mixed voices by the same composer, William R. Spence, With 
tenor or soprano solo, 

“O GIVE THANKS UNTO THE LORD,” also by William R. 
Spence. Soprano or tenor solo. All three of the above selections 
are of the 1922 catalogue. Interestingly harmonized and equally 
effective for a large or small chorus, or choir. 


Arthur P. Schmidt Company, Boston and New York 
“AVE VERUM,” Mozart, arranged for female chorus by R. von 





Mojsisovies. Can be sung as a trio, Latin and English text. 
G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 
“ALLELUIA! DEATH IS CONQUERED,” an Easter song 


by George Tompkins, Words by Edward L. Reed. Very good 
selection for the Easter service, 

“THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE,” an Easter cantata 
for full chorus, solos, with either piano or organ, by R. Spaulding 
Stoughton, Frederick H, Martens has arranged the text, much of 
it original with ences from the Bible and Hymnal. A composition 
that is worthy of highest consideration. A work for a well trained 
chorus, with solos for real musicians. 

“BLESSED BE THE LORD,” anthem for mixed voices by 
Bruno Huhn, Full chorus without solos. © Words taken from 
Psalms 144 and 145. A ropriate for Easter. 

“EASTER CAROL ANNUALS,” containing five sel in the 
one publication. Well chosen and appropriate. The numbers are: 
“Soft and Sweet the Bells Are Ringing,” “The Easter Flower,” 
ye? Three Days,” “He Is Risen” and “God Hath Sent His 

ngels. 





Miscellaneous Selections 





Enoch & Sons, London and New York 


“BRIDAL DAWN,” from the album, “High Days and Holidays,” 
one of the very best ballads from the English composer, Easthope 
Martin, This versatile musician has written a wealth of good songs 
but none have been more in demand than this one, e is thor- 
oughly modern in construction and style yet withal he never forgets 
that in songs the melody is of great importance. In this, a new 
wedding song is added to the list. Most vegreeeiat for the all 
important occasion, Helen Taylor has supplied the poem, Pub- 
lished in three keys—F, A flat, and B flat, 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


“LEETLE BATEESE,” by Geoffrey O'Hara. This song has been 
commented upon many times in the Musica. Courter, even before 
it was — While in manuscript form it was predicted that 
it would rank with the best compositions of the season and that it 
would prove to be a lasting contribution to the repertory for the 
male voice. Mr. O'Hara has used one of Dr, William Henry Drum- 
mond’s poems, the Canadian poet whose writings are famous for their 
beauty. Already many of the best known concert singers are pro- 
ramming ‘“‘Leetle Bateese.”’ It is published for the high voice in 
*, medium in E flat, and bass voice in C 

“JUST A ROSE,” by. W. Berwald, to a lyric by Fred G. 
Bowles. Here is an excellent encore number of the superior type. 
Equally good for the artist and student. Not so long a selection as 
“Under the Rose” or “At Parting,” but just as appealing. In 
two keys—-F and D flat. 

“WHEN THE CORN IS WAVING, ANNIE DEAR,” words 
and music by Charles Blamphin. This new edition is edited by 
Hartley Moore. The refrain has been arranged for mixed voices or 
male chorus. A sentimental ballad that is too well known for fur- 
ther comment. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 


“FALMOUTH TOWN,” a dramatic ballad for baritone, by 
Winrrer Warrs, to a text by William Ernest Henley, Mr. Watts 
has written a big, broad setting of descriptive music, It carries out 
the atmosphere of the story, which tells of the sea and the happy- 
go-lucky sailors who hattle with the winds and think of home. 
Written in the style of an old chantey. 


Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago 
“THE LAUGH-AWAY NIGHTS O’ SPRING,” music by Pas- 
quale Tallerico, This selection can be used as a reading to musical 
accompaniment as easily as a vocal solo, Poem by Bertha Ochsner, 


Enoch & Sons, London and New York 


“IF IT HAD A-KNEW,” a fragment of an old Derry 
arranged by Herbert Hughes. Quaint melody. 

“MY PRETTY ONE,” lyric by W. A. Stokes and music by John 
Two keys—low in F, high 


ballad 


R. Heath. Tuneful and easy to sing. 
in G 


“JUST A WISTFUL DREAM,” musical 
er to a lyric by John Yorke Bailey. 

‘ flat. 

“THE ROMANY ROAD,” by Stanley Dickson, with poem by 
Sydney H. Rothschild. Good baritone number. In A minor and 
B minor, 

“COUNTRY DANCE,” for the piano by Dent Mowrey. In this 
selection Mr, Mowrey has tried by means of the modern descrip- 
tive style to picture a country dance. He has given a few 
notes on how the music should be interpreted, These are more of 
a handicap than help. He has taken the subject too seriously 
thereby creating studied effects. Our so-called “Popular Publishers’ 
have dozens of more sincere compositions, 

“FOUR MIRTHFUL SONGS,” by the same composer, Dent 
Mowrey. Short encore numbers. he poems are foolish little 
trifles that have a humorous twist. In these songs Mr. Mowrey is 
much more successful with his settings, and all of them have a 
bright swinging rhythm. M, J. 


Ruth Friedman Gives Recital 


Samuel Spivak, director of the Metropolis College of 
Music of Brooklyn, has been the only teacher of gifted Ruth 
Friedman, aged fifteen, a high school girl who manages to 
practice five or six hours daily. Such devotion to an ideal 
has brought the young girl far on the path to pianistic promi- 
nence. Under the auspices of the Federation of Cultural 
Clubs she gave a recital at Wadleigh High School, New 
York, March 30, opening her program with Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight” sonata; her big tone at the outset, and clean- 
cut passage and chord work later was notable. Chopin's pre- 
lude in B flat minor, the fantasie-impromptu, the study in C 
minor and that in G flat (in triplets), all showed that she 
has poetic sentiment, well developed technic and poise. 

“To Ruth Friedman,” a poem of three stanzas, pays tribute 
to the gifted young girl, being printed in the club’s leaflet- 
program. It says also, what is quite true, that “she pos- 
sesses a tender soul which she puts into the music, and 
which reaches out, seeks and touches the soul of the audi- 
ence.” Other pieces on her program included works by 
Godowsky, Scott, Lane and Liszt, including the “Rigoletto” 
fantasie and Hungarian rhapsody No. 12. Here again she 
showed big technic, power and musical temperament, and 
the beautiful flowers and appreciative applause must en- 
courage her. 


Granberry School Series of Concerts 


A series of concerts of unusual interest was that given 
this season by the Granberry Piano School, George Folsom 
Granberry, director. February 18 and March 11 there were 
private recitals in the lecture room of the school at Car- 
negie Hall, and March 3 there was a recital at the Com- 


setting by Donald 
In two keys—C and 


MUSICAL COURIER 


munity Club House, Elmhurst, L. L., given by invitation of 
t omen’s Club of Jackson Heights. March 10 there 
were two recitals, the first in the afternoon at Berkeley 
Institute, Brooklyn, when Mrs. Granberry presented the 
program, and the second in the evening given by students 
of the Brooklyn branch of the school. At the concert in 
Aeolian Hall on March 18 five grand pianos were used, and 
many orchestral ensembles were played by three students 
at each piano, making fifteen performers for one number, 
In this same way ten young students played ensemble which 
they transposed into any major and minor keys requested 
by the audience. Seventy-four students appeared at this 
concert and they came from seven different states and three 
foreign countries. 

Very large audiences attended all of these recitals and 
great interest was shown in the work of the school. Spe- 
cial demonstrations were given in the sight, touch and 
hearing system of musical development, of which Mr. 
Granberry is the author, and altogether the concerts were 
far fromm being stereotyped. Training in playing before an 
audience is a part of the regular instruction which is given 
to all students at the Granberry Piano School. 


Many Dates for Vreeland in First Season 


Jeannette Vreeland, the charming soprano whose photo- 
graph accompanies this article, is of the opinion that as 
New York is the musical center of the world today it should 
be the last place for an artist to give a recital, not the first, 
and she will follow this course in regard to her own Aeolian 





JEANNETTE VREELAND, 
soprano. 


Hall appearance. “One of the difficult things a young singer 
has to contend with,” she said, “is the managerial problem 
I was refused by a well known manager because I would 
not give a New York recital. He told me that it would 
be impossible to procure engagements unless I had New 
York press notices, but I have proven the fallacy of this by 
the long list of engagements which have been booked for 
me since my first announcement, which appeared in January 
of this year. Two of the engagements were secured wholly 
on the word of my manager (Walter Anderson) that I 
would be satisfactory, the others were by direct auditions 
which my manager arranged for me. The idea that one 
has to spend fabulous sums of money to get started is also 
a fallacy. It is true it has cost me something for adver- 
tising and a small managerial fee, which must be expected 
under the existing managerial system. Young singers must 
not sit around and cry about the injustice of things; all they 
have to do is to work hard and show a little American hustle, 
and if their wares are salable there can be nothing to pre- 
vent their ‘making good’ ultimately. The word ‘success’ is 
a flexible or movable thing. We cannot all be Jeritzas, Far- 
rars or Edith Masons.” 

Among the recent engagements filled by the soprano were 
appearances in Newark, N. J., March 9, at a Masonic con- 
cert, and March 25, in Aeolian Hall, New York. Her forth- 
coming dates are as follows: April 18, Bridgeport Oratorio 
Society, “King Olaf,” Dr. Arthur Mees conducting; April 
29. Allentown Festival; April 30, Boston Choral Union, 
“The Messiah”; May 12, Springfield Festival, “Faust”; 
April 16, Summit, N. J., concert; May 23, Waterbury Choral 
Society, Dudley Buck’s “Light of Asia”; May 24, Keene 
Festival, “Gallia,” Nelson P. Coffin conducting; May 25, 
Keene Festival, “Swan and Skylark,” Nelson P. Coffin con- 
ducting. Miss Vreeland also will sing the Verdi “Requiem” 
with the Lowell Choral Society, the date of which will be 
announced later. S. I 
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(Continued from page 5) 


old English music by Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse, a recital 
of Shakespearean songs by John Coates, or a concert of the 
Oriana Madrigal Society, and the hall will be full whether 
it is at the Chelsea Town Hall or the East End. 

I went, a week or so ago, to hear a concert of the Bach 
Choir of Newcastle-on-Tyne. It is an organization built 
up by a musical crank. Its conductor, Dr. W. G. Whittaker, 
founded it in the belief that Bach’s cantatas and passions and 
motets were written for a small choir, accompanied by a 
small band of strings and woodwinds supported by the 
harpsichord (or organ), and that their proper effect is lost 
in “mass productions.” And he has trained his choir of 
forty or so to sing this music as he thinks it should be sung: 
with all the individual expression, the agility and the finesse 
of phrasing and diction that a soloist’s ensemble would 
achieve. And so he has made the Newcastle Cathedral a 
second Thomaskirche and spread the fame of his choir 
through the land. 

Tue Fap ror Bacu. 


At this London concert—one of the three—the hall was 
crowded to the doors, There were motets (including the 
wonderful and difficult “Sing Ye to the Lord,” for double 
choir) and a capelia chorales; there were groups of songs 
with harpsichord (excellently sung by Dorothy Silk), and 
there were harpsichord solos by, Mrs. Gardon Woodhouse, 
looking strangely Oriental but playing like a good Chris- 
tian nevertheless. It was all done with astonishing technic 
and perfect taste—a veritable fcast for sensitive ears. The 
applause, tempestuous, was in reverse ratio to the quietness 
of the music. That is typically English. ° 

Next day, at St. Michael’s Church, Cornhill, in the heart 
oi the “City,” there was a mob to hear this Bach music that 
required ali the ingenuity of a squad of London bobbies to 
handle. On this showing one may surely be justified in pro- 
claiming the English to be lovers of Bach, Or is it merely 
a fad? 

Again, take an organ recital of Bach’s music held in West- 
minster Abbey by Dr, Albert Schweitzer, the Alsatian doc- 
tor-organist who is now devoting all his life and knowledge 
to the physical welfare of the African blacks, Dr. Schweit- 
zer, the author of a famous book on the master, is reputed 
to be an authority on the interpretation of Bach. This was 
enough to draw to Westminster a crowd which completely 
filled the great Abbey. Indeed, if it had not been for the 
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ory ay Py oo reget thy royal wedding there would 
not have nearly room. Imagine: an immense 
cathedral filled with listeners at 6 o’clock on a working day! 
It was surely worth their effort, for I have never heard 
more beautiful—and ic—organ playing in my life. 
And the sight of that great concourse silently filing out into 
the delicate mist of a London evening was distinctly im- 
pressive—and significant. 


Tue Encuisn Sincers. . 


But of course it’s not only Bach. Bach appeals to the 
Englishman because of his ruggedness, his devout but full- 
blooded expression that is reminiscent of the Tudor-Gothic 
spirit. It is the same spirit that resides in the psalms and 
madrigals of Byrd, of Morley, Wilbye, Gibbons and the rest. 
There is an ensemble of six singers in London who sing 
these sixteenth century gems with the finish and precision of 
the modern virtuoso, but quite in the spirit of Shakespeare's 
time, They are not remarkable for vocal opulence and 
show; but I am pretty sure that their otherwise excellent 
qualities would commend themselves to an American audi- 
ence as well. The atmosphere of intimacy (they sit about a 
long table with their song books before them) ; the rollick- 
ing jollity, alternating with quiet seriousness and devotion, 
and their flawless intonation and diction make their offerings 
an irresistibly enjoyable treat. The English Singers, with 
their fidelity to style and authentic interpretations of na- 
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ENGLAND'S LEADING HARPSICHORD PLAYER. 
Recitals of old music, with Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse at the 
harpsichord, are always crowded, even if those of famous 
virtuosi are not. (Drawn by Edmond X. Kapp and repro- 

duced by courtesy of the Musical News and Herald.) 


tional masterpieces, are an indisputably important influence 
in the specifically English musical life. 


“Tue Beccar’s Orera” REevisen. 


I could go on citing any number of such influences—un- 
conscious encouragements in the upbuilding of a new national 
art on ancient foundations, There are concerts of old Eng- 
lish music of all sorts, from virginal and lute pieces to “The 
Beggar’s Opera” (the revival of which is distinctly a part 
of the general musical renaissance), and the harpsichord is 
no longer the exotic in English concerts that it was. “The 
Beggar's Opera,” by the way, has taken on a new lease of 
life by substituting a new selection of songs from the origi- 
nal score, but leaving its essential features intact. Hardly 
a day passes without some such manifestation of the uncon- 
scious encouragement of native music, and the British Music 
Society is no longer the sole means of hearing British works. 
Indeed, chamber music concerts and: song recitals without 
English works are a rarity these days. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. 


The important thing—and the gist of this letter—is that 
native art has found a public in England. English people are 
less prone to flock to everything that is imported, and are 
gradually giving preference, as in all other fields of produc- 
tion, to the hall-mark “British-Made.” The present gen- 
eration realizes, for instance, the tremendous artistic value 
of the musical comedies of Gilbert and Sullivan, and Eng- 
lish managers can do no better financially than by a Gilbert 
and Sullivan “run.” 

Thus, at the Prince’s Theater virtually the whole reper- 
tory is being given to aye audiences which enjoy them- 
selves quite as much as their compatriots at the latest Coch- 
ran review. (We heard “Iolanthe,” with by no means an 
“all-star” cast, but deeently done, with sole reliance upon 
Gilbert’s lines and Sullivan’s tunes.) When you have your 
public—the ordinary public—with you, and the critics as 
well, you have recognition in its fullest sense. 

That is what British music is coming to, and it is just as 
well for the foreign artist to realize it. The opposition to 
Rosenthal, because of his omission of the English classics 
from his historical programs, was a straw in the wind. L 
those who would cater to British audiences have regard to 
the existence of British music or the time will come when 
the British public will get on without them. That it can 
get on without them even now—of that I am thoroughly 
convinced. César SAERCHINGER. 


Amy Neill Playing Abroad 


Amy Neill, the violinist, was scheduled to give a recital 
in Belfast, Ireland, on March 29. April 27 and May 11 she 
is to appear in Aeolian Hall, While abroad 
Miss Neill also expects to go to Berlin and Paris, 
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Marx Oberndorfer’s New Song Cycle 


A unique case of a prominent musician who has recently 
come to the front as a composer, is that of Marx E. Obern- 
dorfer of Chicago. Mr. Oberndorfer, who has assisted 
almost every prominent artist a in Chicago in the 
past fifteen years, has long held a place in the foremost 
ranks of America’s accompanists. His studio class in 
and coaching is a large and busy one, and he has had, e- 
fore, little time to devote to the art of a composition. 

While a student of Leschetizky, Mr. Oberndorfer spent 
one year in a special course in Mun under the great 





MARX E. OBERNDORFER 


theorist, Josef Rheinberger; but, since he was devoting his 
greatest efforts toward piano study, his work with Rhein- 
berger was of a more theoretical nature than in construc- 
tive composition. 

Three years ago, while recuperating from a severe illness, 
Mr. Oberndorfer took up anew the study of composition 
with Arthur Olaf Andersen of Chicago, from whose studio 
many of the prominent young composers of today have 
emerged. About this time he saw some verses written by 
Ralph Chaplin, a government prisoner at Fort Leavenworth. 
Mr. Oberndorfer was inspired to set these to music, and 
they are soon to make their appearance as a cycle for bari- 
tone, entitled “Three Prison Sonnets.” These are published 
by the Darch Company, New York City. Only a few sing- 
ers have seen them, but all have been most enthusiastic about 
them, including the late David Bispham. These songs are 
now being orchestrated by the composer. 

Mr. Oberndorfer enjoys the distinction of having seven 
compositions published within the first year of his work. 
His first song, “My Mother,” came out over a year ago, 
and, within a month from the date of its publication, more 
than seventy-five prominent singers had signified their in- 
tention of using it. Another work from his pen, which is 
attracting much attention from the young people of the 
country, as well as their music teachers, is “The Teenie 
Weenie Music Book,” a set of piano pieces for children, ~ 
based on the adventures of the famous “Little People” 
created by William Donahey. This book is published by 
J. Fischer & Brother. An arrangement of it has been made 
for school orchestras, and the “Teenie Weenie Pageant” is 
soon to be published. J. Fischer & Brother has also pub- 
lished two songs by Mr. Oberndorfer, entitled “Aspiration” 
and “Love’s Morn,” which are meeting with great success. 

From the press of Forster in Chicago, will soon appear 
his semi-popular song, “I Can Hear the Temple Bells,” 
which Forster predicts will uphold the reputation for “best 
sellers,” for which the House of Forster is famous. 

The songs of this composer find their strength and charm 
in a beautiful, sweeping melody, which always lies perfectly 
for the voice; while modern in feeling, they follow a defi- 
nite, formal outline, and the accompaniments are always 
playable and possible for the average good accompanist. 


Rust Pupil to Give Recital 


Oskar Rust will present his pupil, Pauline Graham, in 
. viene, corte at the Kempner Theater, Little Rock, Ark., 
pril 23. a‘ 
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| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC | 





(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston.) 
ORIENTALE 
By Nicolas Amani; Transcribed for Organ by H. Clough- 
Leighter 

This is an attractive melody in the familiar Oriental style, 
with imitations of the rhythmic drum beats and various 
minor effects in augmented intervals and the like which 
those who wish to make Oriental impressions always use, 
and which have proved highly popular, not only in America, 
but also all over the civilized world. The fact that it has 
no real association with the music of the aboriginal East 
does not in the least lessen its value as music, It is the 
westerner’s impression of what the easterner does, and 
much more agreeable to our ears than the real Oriental 
music, which, to most of us, is quite meaningless. The 
organ arrangement is skilfully done and not at all difficult. 
A valuable little number. 

(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston.) 
“FAR OFF INDIA” 
By Nikolas Rimsky-Korsakoff; Transcribed for Organ by 
H, Clough-Leighter 

A very attractive organ arrangement of the familiar song. 
It is good music, as everybody knows, and it is especially 
good organ music, in every way suitable to the instrument, 
which admits of the necessary instrumental and contra- 
puntal effects. Also, it may be added, the organ will play 
it in tune, which is rarely the case when it is sung by the 
average singer. 

(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston.) 
“FESTIVAL OF THE KING,” from “SIGURD 
JORSALFAR,” Op. 56 
By Edvard Grieg; Arranged for Organ by Gottfried H. 
Federlein’ 

Every Grieg lover will welcome this arrangement for the 
organ of this pleasant selection from the orchestral suite, 
which is also included among the piano arrangements of 
the lyric pieces of which Grieg was so prolific a producer. 
The piano arrangement was never quite satisfactory, as 
there are too many inner parts to be brought out, but this 
is easily accomplished on the organ, and has been brilliantly 
accomplished by Mr. Federlein in the present arrangement. 
It is music of a serious nature suitable for all occasions. 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston.) 
“JUST A ROSE” 
Lyric by Fred G. Bowles; Music by W. Berwald 


When a composer isndhiatitiees the setting of a little lyric 
like this one—just two tiny verses—he is confronted by a 
single problem: to find a melody. Without the melody 
such a song can be nothing. There is no chance to cover 
up poverty of invention by development, clashing chords or 
resounding climaxes. It is a case of tune or nothing. 

The composer of “Just a Rose” has had the good fortune 
to solve this problem in a highly satisfactory manner. He 
found a good tune, a real love melody, and he had the 
wisdom not to cloud it with difficulties in the accompaniment. 
He lets it stand for what it is—a lovely conception, pure, 
simple, tender, There is variety in the piano part, which 
is, however, very easy to play, and the voice part is written 
with attention to phrasing and nuance. A song people will 
love. 

. (Huntzinger & Dilworth, Inc., New York) 

“GOD TOUCHED THE ROSE” (Song) 
By Mary Helen Brown 


Following some songs, and a few piano pieces which have 
vogue, this composer has set to music a three- page song, 
the poem by Iona Le Brun, and in such “popular” vein that 
it should be a success. It is a fine example of the senti- 
mental American song, with a straight-from-the-shoulder 
melody, the two short stanzas being practically the same, 
easy to sing, easy to play, with simple harmony, the piano 
going along with voice in the melody. It is to be had 
with violin obligato, for high, medium and low voice. 


(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston and New York) 
“A HERMIT THRUSH AT MORN” and “A HERMIT 
THRUSH AT EVE” (for Piano) 
By Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Amy Marcy Cheney Beach, Boston’s best known woman 
composer, concert pianist at sixteen, serious student under 
Baermann, appearing as soloist with the Berlin, Hamburg 
and Leipsic orchestras in early youth, then turned her mind 
and attention to composing, following a very early marriage. 
As composer she has won renown, having composed fine 
things for voice, piano, orchestras, choral bodies, etc. This 
thrush in her music she heard trilling its calls at the Mac- 
Dowell colony, Peterborough, N. H., and made exact nota- 
tion at the time, reproducing them in two piano pieces, but 
an octave lower. In “A Hermit Thrush at Eve,” following 
a page of “atmosphere,” consisting of double notes in the 
right hand with arpeggios in the left, appears the bird-call, 
all very graceful. An interlude of descending thirds, more 
keys covered, and it occurs again. Marked “With grand ex- 
pression,,’ “murmurando, r “espressivo,” etc. 

“A Hermit Thrush at Morn” begins with a slow 
waltz tempo, very softly, the bird-call occurring at once. 
Quoting J. Clare, she says: “I heard from morn to morn a 
merry thrush sing hymns of rapture, while | drank the 
sound with joy,” and the little piece bears in it the pleasure 
given the composer by the sweet sounds. In both of these 
“bird pieces” Mrs. Beach has gotten away from classic 
models, and they bear the impress of the “modernism” one 
meets in such exaggerated degree nowadays. Chromatics, 
much changing of keys, continuous modulation, sometimes 
discordant tones, all appear in this variety of music. The 
“Morning Thrush” is in D minor, but the last chord of 
the piece has in it a sustained D minor chord, with C natural 
as the highest tone above. it, at top of the keyboard. 


(Enoch & Sons, London, New York, Paris, Toronto) 
“GRAY AND GOLD” (Five Songs) 
By C. Armstrong Gibbs 
The name “Gray and Gold” is evidently given this collec- 
tion of five songs because of the cover, grayish, thick paper, 
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pees with golden letters, with black border. The lyrics are 
Helen Taylor, namely, “The Miracle,” “The Wind i in 

i Hair, ” “Requiescat,” “I Shall Remember” and “April's 
Hour.” A most unusual set of songs, full of the unusual but 
not the amazingly impossible. Let us differentiate: “The 
Miracle” has a most curious persistent series of thirds, 
played slowly, for the right hand; the voice sustains “A 
corner in the winding way, And you, and you were standing 
there,” this last sung to a fine climax. “The Wind” has a 
fixed figure in sixteenths in the right hand, working toa 
climax at the end, with big chords. “Requiescat” is a minor, 
diminished chord wail, echoing the lonely grave, the lonely 
inhabitant thereof. “The stars above, the snow upon your 
breast ; sweet sleep to you !” 

. Shall Remember” is a song of remembrance, the poet 
saying “Youth and life and love ‘may pass; I shall remem- 
ber these.” Whole-note chords in both hands sustain the 
vocal melody, while persistent, bell-effect octaves make the 
effect of remembering, of reminding. “April’s Hour” is a 
light and fast song, with triad chords in both hands, these 
alternating, all in the treble clef. It moves on fleetly, 
bright and happy. Love and sprifigtime are synonymous. 
for the call of the daffy-down-dillies, of bursting willows, 
dandelions and pushing peony-tips, all conduce to the mating 
time. 

(H. Herelle & Cie., Paris) 
“LES SOURIS” (THE MICE AND THE CLOCK) (Song) 
By Charles Lagourgue 

The French composer Lagourgue seems fond of writing 
songs about animals, for not long ago “Rabbits” was noted 
as one of his recent songs. “Le Cochon d'Inde” (The 
Guinea Pig) is another, and before us is “The Mice and 
the Clock,” the original poem by Delarue-Mardrus, with 
English verse by Elizabeth Hearding. The poem tells of 
the softly ticking clock, “like a beating heart, to and fro, 
softly ticks the clock in its armor.” The regular ticking of 
the clock is suggested in the accompaniment, with its per- 
sistent regularity in the left hand; the melody largely fol- 
lows the vocal part, until the “mouse ballet” occurs, when 
the clock ticks proceed, but the piano plays all manner of 
fleeting passages, dying away, the clock still clicking. 


Range F upward an octave (optional high A flat). Pecu- 
liar “impressionistic” music. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


FOUR PIECES FOR ORGAN 
By Dezso D’Antalffy 


Desiderius d’Antalffy-Zsiross was professor of organ and 
composition at the Royal Hungarian Academy of Music, 
Buda-Pesth, Austria, became known in America about a 
year ago, and is now assistant organist at the Capitol 
Theater, New York. The four organ pieces include “Madri- 
gal,” “Sportive Fauns,” “Drifting Clouds” and “Christmas 
Chimes,” and they are dedicated respectively to Melchiore 
Mauro-Cottone, Marcel Dupre, Pietro Yon and Dr, Alex- 
ander Russell; these leading organists will doubtless help 


.Francisco (with the orchestra), 


make the works known, They require considerable virtu- 
osity, including well advanced pedal technic, The “Christ- 
mas Chimes” is, without doubt, the most melodious and 
effective. 

(Harold Flammer, New York) 

“GOOD-BYE, MARIE!” (Ballad) 
By Ernesto DeCurtis 
Public School No. 186, Washington Heights, is already 

singing this catchy song (the poem by Frederick Mennella) 
according to the report of a youthful pupil there. If the 
publisher can get the children to sing it so “early in the 
game” (the song has just been published) it will not be 
long before every one else does it. The two stanzas speak 
of the sadness of parting, the darling little girl in blue, 
etc. The refrain is the catchy feature of the song, and is 
almost too bright-sounding to be appropriate to the words, 
yet it catches attention, The time-beat is so pronounced 
that it is sure to set feet going! “Dedicated to and Sung by 
Beniamino Gigli.” 


“THE TOY BALLOON” (Song) 
By Julia E, Fox 

This is a joyous encore song, poem by Ralph Bergen- 
gren, and echoes glad feelings. The song must be sung 
lightly, playfully, then slowly in the series of descending 
diminished sevenths, and quic ‘kly at the close, where staccato 
tones precede a sudden break, then a hold on high note. 
For soprano, range E to F sharp (high A optional), “To 
Florence Gilmour.” 


Althouse Engaged for Bridgeport “King Olaf” 

Paul Althouse, who is now touring the West in concert, 
has been engaged to sing “King Olat” with the Bridgeport 
Oratorio Society on April 18 next. In February the 
tenor sang in many cities in California, including San 
San Jose, Fresno, Ontario 
and Los Angeles, with other appearances in the same terri- 
tory forthcoming 


Patton Sings “St. Matthew Passion” 


Fred Patton was engaged by the Elizabeth, N. J,, 
branch of the New ge Oratorio Society to sing the part 
of Jesus in Bach's * Matthew Passion” on April 4. This 
was are engagement 4" this organization, as a result of his 
work in the Verdi Requiem last May 


Sevcik Compliments Roxas 


Professor Sevcik, teacher of Morini and many other vio- 
linists now prominently before the public, complimented 
Emilio A. Roxas for the excellent piano accompaniments 
given to one of his pupils at the home of Dr. Greenspoon in 
Brooklyn. 
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Verdi Club Opera and Ball 

Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and president of the 
Verdi Club, and Estelle Christie, chairman of the annual 
performance of opera and “Ball of the Silver Skylarks,” 
were surely gratified by the large audience and their evident 
enjoyment of this annual event, for the grand ballroom of 
the_Waldorf-Astoria Hotel was filled March 22, T 
beautiful souvenir program, with original cover, in colors 
of Verdi and some of his leading opera characters (origin- 
ated by. Mrs. Jenkins, and designed by Annabel Krebs Cul- 
verwell), contained pictures of the president, of Mrs. 
Charles Dorrance Foster (her mother), of Miss Christie, 
Mrs. Arthur H. Bridge (chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee), Mrs. Oscar Gemunder (of the Reception Com- 
mittee), and Col, Daniel Monroe Woods (chairman of 
ushers), besides the regular program matter. “La Tra- 
viata” brought Grace Hoffman, brilliant soprano; Claire 
Spencer, contralto, of routined stage experience; Ernest 
Davis, tenor of very sympathetic voice; Giuseppe Inter- 
rante, baritone, resonant and satisfactory; Amadeo Baldi, 
Vito V. Moscato, Giuseppe Romano, and Vincenzo Vito, 
all of whom sang their parts well. Conductor S. Avitabile 
knows his job, had an excellent orchestra, and kept things 
going, but with too long waits between acts. It was 11.15 
before the “Tableaux Vivants,” in which so many people 
were interested, began. Among these, Mrs. Jenkins as 
Floria Tosca (when the appropriate “Vissi d’Arte” music 
was played) formed the climax of the evening, for she was 
a gorgeous figure. A speech is always expected and this 
was accomplished with ease and grace, following five sep- 
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Annie Frances Levins Photo 
MRS, FLORENCE FOSTER JENKINS, 
as Floria Tosca. : 


arate views of “Jenkins-Tosca,” demanded by the big audi- 
ence. A beautiful string of pearls was presented her by 
admiring members of the Verdi Club; as this has been done 
before, Mrs. Jenkins must have riearly sufficient strings on 
hand to attire herself as did the Queen of Sheba! Following 
are the names of those participating in the tableaux: 
Tableau En la Feria (At the Fair) 


Scene I, A Spanish Beauty............... Mrs, Oscar Gemunder 
Scene Ii, The owe. eNO ECS Se basccdueesesccdeun Estelle Christie 
vps NS Perret rar) Lucille Collette 

Violin Solo Airs Bohemiens.............++++: Sarasate 


Scene III, Dance La Jota 
Senoritas—Pia Falconi Yaselli, Marguerite Hazapis, Ann Cal- 
isher, Gina Mauro-Cottone. : 
PO VRE Vy SP oe ee Ofelia Calvo Kejl 

(Spanish dances arranged by Ofelia Calvo Keil) 

Senoritas—Mrs, Elmer Gearing, Mrs. Paul V. Winslow, Mrs. 
William J. Taylor, Mrs. May ‘Dougla Libby Mara, Mrs. Frank 
Garraway Smith, Mrs. John Moran, Mrs. ence L. Sudlow, 


Mrs, Frederick Montague Taylor. 
Senors—Harold Shelton, Caldwell Dumas, Carl Rosa, John Thomas, 
John Potter, Clarke Drummond, Thomas Weston, Z 
Tableau Monsieur Beaucaire............660e0005 Captain Carl Rosa 
Tableau Vignettes of Spring a la Watteau ; 
Dance Adoration de Camelia......... “0 be ebe seine Margie Hartoin 
Spring Maidens—Atheslie Rogers, Rita Marzo, Marion Smith, 
ta Carter, Georgie Portfolio, Beatrice Van Saun, Libby 
ara, ‘ 
Tableau The Duchess di Amalfi.............+ce00. Beatrice Mande 
Tableau The Mermaid...........+.++ces+eres- Madame de Kosenko 
Tableau Floria Tosca.........+.+005+ Mrs. Florence Foster Jenkins 


Charles Trier was technical director, and Orlando’s Or- 
chestra played for the ball. An exhibition dance was given 
by Maria and Jose Elias. The beautiful decorations of the 
ballroom were noted; they were after the style of Florentine 
illuminations, with banners, flags, etc., made by Lily C. 
Mayer, the sculptress. Boxholders filled all the boxes, 
among them Consul General Bernardi and family, of Italy; 
a Navy box, with admirals and rear admirals; an Army 
box, with generals and colonels, and such well known musi- 
cal and society people as Mrs. Julian Edwards, Melchiore 
Mauro-Cottone, Mrs. August Gemunder, Eduardo Marzo, 
Edna. Moreland, Mrs. Harrison Irvine. First patroness of 
the ball for two years past has been Mrs. Elmer E. Schock, 
a beloved member. 


Aleock Fourth Time at Bach Festival 


Merle Alcock will be the contralto soloist in the perform- 
ance of the Bach Mass at the fo ling Bethlehem music 
festival (May 27), under the direction of Dr. J. Fred Wolle. 


April 6, 1922 


This will be her fourth successive engagement under Dr. 
Wolle’s direction. cae 2 

Mrs. Alcock has just returned from several recitals in 
the Middle West, in which she had the capable assistance 
of Edgar Nelson as accompanist. Engagements for this 
contralto during April include appearances in Trenton, 
N. J.; Charleston, W. Va., and St. Louis, Mo. 


Evelyn MacNevin’s Instantaneous Success 


Evelyn MacNevin, contralto, born in Canada of Scotch 
ancestry, came to the United States at an early age. When 
four years old little Evelyn showed a decided liking for 
music. She would amuse herself at the piano for long 
periods, for which she found much encouragement from 





EVELYN MacNEVIN, 
contralto. 


friends and admirers who discovered unusual talent in the 
child. She likewise had the advantage of the fullest co- 
operation from her parents who are both music lovers, At 
the age of eight, when crossing the ocean for Europe, she 
was asked to sing at the ship's concert, when she greatly 
surprised her audience with the fullness and sweetness of 
her voice. 

While in London, she studied piano, and later in Berlin 
continued her piano instruction under the best masters ob- 
tainable. One afternoon at a musicale in Berlin, Frau 
Schmalfeldt, of the Hanover Opera, noticed her marked 
interest in music and asked her if she sang; receiving an 
affirmative answer, she was invited to visit the singer at 
her studio the next day. After hearing her sing, Frau 
Schmalfeldt remarked, “Never do I recall having heard 
such range and volume in a child.” This encouragement 
from an artist of such high standing aroused a greater en- 
thusiasm in the child and her parents, which prompted her 
to devote more time than ever before to her musical edu- 
cation, 

Upon her return to New York, little Evelyn continued 
her piano work, and likewise took up the violin, which she 
studied for six years and on which she gained considerable 
proficiency. 

Not until she reached the age of fifteen, did she begin 
the study of vocal art. Her general musical education. was 
a great aid in her vocal studies. Her progress was so pro- 
nounced that, after a comparatively short period of. study, 
her voice developed to one of wide range and golden quality. 
During the war Miss MacNevin sang at many charity con- 
certs, and frequently entertained the soldiers in the various 
camps. On April 8, 1921, she gave her first New York 
recital in Aeolian Hall, on which occasion she received much 
praise from the New York press, On November 1 she 
scored another triumph at her Toronto recital. On March 
21 last she gave a second New York recital in Aeolian 
Hall which proved equally successful as her debut recital 
the year previous. 

Few young artists have gained the instantaneous recogni- 
tion as was accorded Miss MacNevin at her debut recital 
in New York. She will be heard many times in New York 
and on tour during the season 1922-23. 


Schauffler in Demand as Accompanist 
Laurence Schauffler, who was heard in a ‘joint recital with 
George Reimherr, tenor, at the National Theater .on March 
26, has been much in demand this season as an accompanist. 
Among those with whom he has worked are Louis Graveure, 
in Montreal and Quebec; May Peterson, in Utica; four 


recitals with Amy Grant in Pittsburgh, along with her New- 


York appearances; recitals with Thomas Egan in Stamford 
and Greenwich, Conn.; in Peekskill, N. Y., with Joseph 
a and Fred Patton, and in Chambersburg, Pa., with 
Richard Hale. 


Sundelius for Greensboro Festival 

Another spring festival date has been added to the list 
of those already booked for Marie Sundelius. She is to 
appear at the Greensboro (N. C.) festival on May 5. The 
work to be sung is the Verdi “Requiem.” Last season Mme. 
Sundelius appeared at the Asheville (S. C.) music festival 
and such was her success there that this year she was en- 
gaged for the neighboring Greensboro festival. 


May Peterson Guest of Honor 
On Saturday, March 25, May Peterson was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon given at the Hotel Astor by the Wis- 
consin Society. 
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(Continued from page 12.) 

and at that time earned much praise for his finished playing. 
His second concert, with the Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Werner Wolff, confirmed the good impressions 
formerly produced. He played concertos by Vieuxtemps 
and Mendelssohn. Josef Fuchs’ second violin recital was 
also a success. Flexible, elegant bowing, a skilful left 
hand, pure and full tone, distinguish his playing, which also 
evinces solid musicianship. 

Finally Ruth Klug, the young American pianist, played 
concertos by Mozart and Chopin. Her playing shows good 
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PROF. SIEGFRIED OCHS, 
conducting the Berlin Hochschule Chorus in Bach's “Mag- 
nificat.” Ochs. recently revived some works by Heinrich 
Schiitz with signal success. (Drawn for the Musica 
Courier by Marie Wetzel.) 


schooling and considerable finish. It was much applauded 
by a numerous audience. Selmar Meyrowitz, the conductor, 
lent additional interest to the concert. 


D’Avpert “Executes” THE “ToOTENTANZ.” 


Of other recent pianistic events d’Albert’s two appearances 
were by far the most sensational. The attitude towards 





CARL BRAUN (STANDING) AND BJORN TALEN, 


the Danish tenor, in the revival of Oornelius’ “Barber 
of Bagdad” at the Berlin Opera. 


d’Albert is clearly defined: most professional pianists are 
shocked by his brutal playing, his lack of taste and of 


spirituality in the higher sense; the professional critics as ~ 


a rule praise him, while recognizing his defects, as the most 
impulsive and genial pianist of our age; but the public is 
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completely enchanted, and the more d’Albert pounds on the 
keyboard the more it raves. Thus after his execution—in 
the literal sense of the term—of Liszt’s “Totentanz,” the 
enthusiasm knew no bounds. D’Albert was recalled about 
twenty times, refused absolutely to give an encore, and had 
the piano shut. Thereupon two young female members of 
the audience marched up and opened it again, thus evoking 
a new storm of enthusiasm, which d’Albert finally could 
not resist. 

At d’Albert's second concert, the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra was conducted by Hugo Reichenberger, of Vienna, a 
skilful and experienced Kapellmeister, who lacks all traits 
of individuality. A new symphony by Rudolf Heger (con- 
ductor of the Munich Opera) performed by Reichenberger 
for the first time, proved a complete failure on account 
of its utter lack of personality, its dulness and its wealth 
of quotations from well known masterpieces. 

Huco LeicuHTentritt. 


Frieda Hempel Entertained in Washington 


Mrs. Wilbur J. Carr, wife of the Director of the Consular 
Service, entertained a distinguished company at tea Satur- 
day afternoon, March 25, in honor-of Frieda Hempel. Mrs. 
Charles E. Hughes was accompanied by her daughter, Cath- 
erine Hughes. Mrs, Robert Woods Bliss, wife of the Third 
Assistant Secretary of State; Mrs. Mitchell, wife of the 
member of the Federal Reserve Board; Thomas James 
O’Brien, former Minister to Denmark, Japan and Italy; 
Mme. Riano, wife of the Spanish Ambassador; Alai Khan 
Mirza Hussein, the Minister from Persia, and the Minister 
from Holland and Mme. J. C. A. Everwijn were among the 
guests; also Mr. and Mrs. Tracy Lay, of the State Depart- 
ment; Mrs. Walter D. Wilcox, Mrs. Gist Blair and Miss 
Gerry. The Secretary of State presented Miss Hempel to 
the members of the State Department Club the evening 
before, wi 4 she sang for them in the ballroom of the Ward- 
mati ‘Inn. 


Useioua! Interest in Leginska Recitals 


The announcement that Ethel Leginska would appear again 
in piano recitals next season has aroused unusual interest, 
as is proven by the various engagements for this artist that 
have n. booked since then. Among the latest of these 
are recitals in Detroit and Lansing, Mich., during the first 
part of next season. The “Paderewski of the women pian- 
ists”—to quote Paul Morris, of the New York Evening Tele- 
gram—has not been steadily on the concert stage for two 
seasons, devoting most of her time to composing and teach- 
ing a few carefully chosen pupils. This year she appeared 
in sonata recitals with Hans Kindler and in two-piano re- 
citals with Leo Ornstein, on one occasion assisting at the 
debut of a pupil of hers in several numbers at a New York 
first appearance. Next fall, however, will practically mark 
her return to the concert platform for the entire season in 
concert, recital and as orchestra soloist. 


Another Re-engagement in Wilson for Lawson 


Franceska Kaspar Lawson gave a recital in Wilson, N. C., 
on the evening of March 13, this being her third appearance 
in that city within sixteen months, and again created such 
an excellent impression that she was re-engaged for another 
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concert. The Daily Times of March 14, in reviewing the 
recital, stated that Mrs. Lawson's voice is more beautiful 
than it was on her last visit to Wilson. “Somehow, there is a 
fullness and a sweetness that is more pronounced than for- 
merly,” the critic of that paper said. “The singer gave a 
varied program that showed to advantage the wonderful 
range and the faultless tones of her voice,” was another 
comment which appeared in the report of the Daily Times. 

On March 28 Mrs. Lawson sang with success in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the visiting members of the Rotary Club of 
the Fifth District. March 30 the singer was scheduled to 
give a recital under the auspices of the Ashland (Va.) High 
School. Some of her forthcoming engagements are as fol- 
lows: April 9, Washington, D. C., soloist at a community 
sing, Robert Lawrence directing; April 22, recital at 
Shrewsbury, Pa.; April 26, Weston, W. Va.; April 28, 
Concord State Normal, Athens, W. Va. 





John Finnegan Features Harms’ Song 


T. B. Harms, Inc., music publishers, received the follow- 
ing letter from John Finnegan, tenor soloist at St. Patrick's 
Cathedral : 

Am sending you Rochester programs where the song went over 
big; it surely makes a hit. I am going to use it on all my prepreme 
this season. Both at the Friendly Sons concert and the Rochester 
concert it seemed to me that every one in the audience clapped 
It surely is a winner and a very beautiful ballad. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Joun Finnecan 


Mr, Finnegan is on a long tour. March 16, at the third 
annual concert of the Knights of Columbus Choral Society 
at Rochester, the popular ballad “Love Sends a Little Gift 
of Roses,” by Openshaw, received the biggest amount of 
enthusiasm. On March 21 at a Lenten musicale under the 
auspices of the Woman's Community League of St. Barthol 
omew’s Church he again included this lovely ballad on his 
program, 


Three Friedberg Artists Engaged for 
Festival 

Neira Riegger, Lewis James and Lionel Storr are booked 
for the four-day spring festival to be given at Harrisburg 
from May 2 to May 5. The three singers are to take part 
in the oratories “Elijah,” “Stabat Mater” and “Gallia,” and 
besides these works they will appear in a miscellaneous 
program, 

Negotiations are pending now for two more festival con- 
certs for the same singers and a soprano—all under Annie 
Friedberg’s management. 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND—HONOLULU 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS, Ltd. 
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Behymer, Los Angeles—American Representative 


Frederic Shipman, Managing Director 
15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY of DRAMATIC ARTS, Founded 1884 


FRANKLIN H. SARCENT, President 
The leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training In America. Connected with Charlies Frohmann’s Empire 
Theater Companies. For information apply to Secretary, 155 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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FAUSTO CAVALLINI 


Leading Tenor with Scotti Grand Opera Company 
Address: care ALFREDO MARTINO, 329 West 85th Street New York 


CHEV. Mi R T : N () Author of the book “The Mechanism of the 








Human Voice.” Former teacher of ROSA 
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EDWIN HUGHES 


INENT AMERICAN PIANIST 
Management: RAOUL BIAIS New York City 
1425 Broadway Steinway Piano 





Personal Address: 
316 West 102ed Street 





New Orchestral Works 
“Bronwen” (overture), Wild-fow!l (Fantasie). Scotch Dances 
“Les Hommages” (Symphony), “Apolio” (Symphony), 
“Gwyn” (Plano Concerto). Violin Concerto— 
Performed London Sym. Orch. Goossens concerts, U. 8. A., 


Rio de Janeiro, Munich, Vienna, etc. 
Agent fer all works Goodwin and Tabb, Percy S&t., London. 





: Ellerman 


570 West 156th Street, New York City 
Phone 8197 Audubon 


JESSIE MASTERS 


THE ALL AMERICAN 
CONTRALTO 


Management: HARRY H. HALL, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
ALBERT W. HARNED, 728-13th St., Washington, D. C. 





























| THEODORA 


STURKOW- 
RYDER 


614 Cable Bldg. 
4715 Lake Park Ave. 
CHICAGO 


New York Representative, 
E. A. BERGEN, 
Hote! Albermarie, 85th Street. 
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Stojowski Talks of Modernism 


Sigismund Stojowski recently honored the Musicar 
Courter with a call for the express purpose of offering his 
congratulations upon the series of articles which have re- 
cently been published in the Musica, Courier, under the 
title of “The Perfect Modernist.” These articles, as 
will be recalled, outlined the principles of music in general, 
and then endeavored to apply these principles to modernism. 
Mr. Stojowski has had the kindness to say that, in his 
opinion, their contention is entirely logical and so broad in 
its scope that it covers every point involved in this question. 

As to his own opinion, Mr. Stojowski states that he thinks 
that the modernistic composers have either gone too far or 
not far enough. To. be strictly logical they should either 
cling more closely to traditional methods, or they should 
have the courage of their convictions and cast into the dis- 
card scale, tonality and temperament—should make a clean 
slate and start off anew, But, then, says Mr. Stojowski, 
why call it music? If it is a new thing, why not give it a 
new name? 

There is only one mysterious thing about the whole mat- 
ter, says Mr. Stojowski. These altered chords, which, as 
pointed out in “The Perfect Modernist,” may be altered to 
such an extent that they cease to be recognizable as chords 
at all, cause no great difficulty. Their alteration depends 
merely upon the taste and sincerity of the composer, and the 
success of the resultant work 
will depend upon the tas‘e of 
the public which will accept or 
reject the altered harmonies 
just as has always been done 
in the past. There is.no mys- 
tery, nor room for mystery 
here. But the point of view 
of some of the composers is 
mysterious enough. Were they 
ignorant amateurs it would be 
merely amusing, but the best 
among them (or perhaps one 
should say the worst among 
them) are not. They are 
highly cultured professionals. 
They are men whose knowl- 
edge of the old forms, of tra- 
dition, of counterpoint, cannot 
be doubted, 

And yet they seem to revel 
in dissonances. Why? Do 
they actually feel that these 
things are music and are what 
music ought to be? Do they 
really believe that they are ad- 
vancing in the direction of the 
real evolution of music, build- 
ing useful additions to the 
great foundation of the classic 
masters? At all events, one 
must accept what they do with 
respect. One cannot throw it 
aside with a sneer or a joke. 
They are not inept buffoons 
amusing themselves at the ex- 
pense of the public, but seri- 
ously minded musicians whose 
opinions must be listened to 
with the ears of understanding in so far as in one’s power 
lies. “The Perfect Modernist” helps towards this, says Mr, 
Stojowski, and may even prove to be a guide that will bring 
certain seekers after the truth to a more sane vision than 
they might otherwise have had. 

No one could be more qualified to speak upon this sub- 
ject than Mr. Stojowski, himself a successful composer and 
a deep student of both the theoretical and the practical side 


of music. 


Another Success for Dan Beddoe 
Every inch of space was occupied and many music lovers 
turned away on the occasion of Dan Beddoe’s recital in the 
Alms Hotel ballroom, Cincinnati, on the evening of March 
13. It was a varied program which the tenor presented, 
including as it did arias by Braga and Weber, Welsh and 
old English folk songs,.as well as songs by Fesca, Brahms, 


© Underwood & Underwood 


“Schubert, Gretchaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, 


Glen, Cadman, Elgar and Spross. In reviewing the recital 
the critic of the Cincinnati Enquirer said: “In the prime of 
years, Mr. Beddoe’s superlative art now is at its zenith, but 
he is one of those accomplished vocalists who will never 
grow old, for the technic of his art is ‘built upon a solid 
foundation and maturity simply aids him to reach loftier 
heights of artistic endeavor.” The critic of the samé paper 
also stated that to pick a few of his numbers for comment 
is like plucking a full-blown rose from a bush heavily laden 
with perfect flowers. They were all beautifal. It was the 
opinion of the Times Star that Mr. Beddoe was in fine voice 
and buoyant mood. “He is one of those happily endowed 
artists,” he said, “whose genial personality would secure for 
him instant favor, even were he not one of the most cele- 
brated of oratorio singérs whose career has been an honor 
to himself and an admiration of this, his adopted country.” 
The Post music critic was equally enthusiastic, commenting 
in part as follows: “Mr. Beddoe as a vocalist of interna- 
tional reputation needs no reviewer's dissertation on the 
already well known quality and power of his voice. On 
this occasion one can say, however, that he was in excellent 
form and conipelling musical humor, adding another page. to 
a book already filled with deserved successes.” 


— 
Activities of Goodhue Studio 


Tom Cantwell, Irish tenor, one of the many artists from * 


the studio of Anne Goodhue of Washington, D. C., sang 


* in Gaul’s “Holy City” at Gonyaga Hall, the Times critic 


saying that he gave the tenor parts with a high, sure range 
and tones of sympathetic and appealing quality. He has 
also sung for the Rotary Club and the Y. M. C. A., and on 
Good Friday he will render Dubois’ “Seven Last Words” 
at St. Aloysius. 

George Myers, another Goodhue artist, is soloist at the 
First Congregational Church. He possesses a robust tenor 
voice, sympathetic and of ringing quality. Marguerite 
Gately has been engaged as soprano soloist at Holy Com- 
forter, and her lovely voice is gaining for her a fine repu- 
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tation. Frances Shea sang recently at George Washington 
University, and as a result she has secured a number of 
other engagements. 

Blanche Rogers, still another singer from the Goodhue 
studio, is substituting for Agnes Whelan at Trinity Church. 
Recently she sang the solos in Haydn’s third mass and “The 
Inflammatus” and was highly complimented at the close of 
the service. Mrs, Rogers is a coloratura soprano and has 
won much praise in Catholic churches for her singing. Miss 
Whelan is well known in Washington, because of her beauti- 
ful, rich voice. She is resting at the present time owing 
to the sudden death of her father. 


May Peterson Delights Chicago Again 

Chicago, IIL, March 18, 1922—On March 6, when May 
Peterson appeared here under the auspices of the Musicians’ 
Club of Women at its 156th artist recital, she scored a dis- 
tinct triumph. Besides singing a long and varied program 
she was obliged to repeat many of the numbers on her pro- 
gram—an occurrence that is not unusual with the singer— 
as well as giving several additional numbers. Under the 
heading “Miss Peterson Shows Value of Explaining Songs 
of Program,” Edward Moore, critic of the Daily Tribune, 
said in part: “May Peterson, soprano, believes that songs 
are better understood and hence better enjoyed if they are 
explained. She demonstrated and proved her belief yester- 





SIGISMUND STOJOWSKI, 
composer-pianist. 


day afternoon as guest artist of the Musicians’ Club of 
Women at the Blackstone Theater. It was more than an- 
nouncing her encores, which in itself would have been enough 
to set her apart. She prefaced her songs, especially the new 
ones, which were many, with a statement as to what they 
were about, not so long as to be condescending but enough 
in a few accurate words to give an idea of the work. ; 
Therefore at least one hearer, who has maintained for a 
number of seasons that Miss Peterson has brains, felt con- 
firmed in his opinion. Confirmation was more pronounced 
when she sang. She understood her songs and she made 
others understand them. She has a good voice, good Eng- 
lish, and a delicate, graceful and certain manner of setting 
songs into motion, Her success was just as certain.” 
Maurice Rosenfeld, of the Daily News, said by way of 
an introduction to his review: “Some years have gone by 
since May Peterson, lyric soprano, has been heard in this 
city, so that her return to Chicago in recital yesterday after- 
noon at the Blackstone Theater was welcome, as she is one 
of the personalities in the American music world. Herself 
a westerner—she comes from Wisconsin—she represents 
American sopranos in a Way which is greatiy to their credit.” 
K. H. 


Ethel Grow Sings for Radio 


Ethel Grow, contralto, sang the following program for the 
radiophone recently: “Hai Luli,” Coquard; “Summer 
Night,” Huss; “Song of Spring,” Cathcart; “O Captain, 
My Captain,” Manney; “Recall our Love,” Nevin; “Hi, 1’il 
feller,” Riker; “Noon and Night,” Hawley. It being Lin- 
coln’s birthday, “Tenting Tonight,” “Old Black Joe” and 
“Old Folks at Home” were added. 


Siloti on Western Tour . 

Alexander Siloti, Russian pianist, has just concluded a tour 
of the middle west. His season will end with three ap- 
pearances with the Boston Symphony Orchestra—in Cam- 
bridge, today, and in Boston, April 7 and 8—after which 
he sails for Europe, returning next October for an Ameri- 
can tour under the management of George Engles. 


People’s Institute Concert at Cooper Union 


The People’s Institute gave the eighteenth of the series of 
free Concerts under its auspices at Coo Union Sunday 
evening, March ‘19. The soloists were Lucille de Vescovi, 
soprano; David Hughes, tenor, and Maximilian Rose, vio- 
linist. A large and enthusiastic audience was present. 





Bryars and Cuthbert for Chautauqua 
Dr. H. Augustine Smith, musical director of the New 
York Chautauqua Assembly, has engaged Mildred Bryars, 
contralto, and Frank Cuthbert, basso, for the month of 
August, and they will both appear as soloists with’ the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. 
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from the tremolo in not fluctuating from the pitch, partaking o song has been published by Edward B. Marks Music Com- 
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in public, her engagements finally coming to an end as the tremolo 

became overwhelming. She was young, so even London could not soprano, to whom the song is dedicated. 
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A free scholarship has been awarded to Sara Essin, pupil 
of Marion Summers, at the Cleveland Institute of Music, 





TEACHERS AND SINGING. 
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< nly social od a Seveneen genie who were ready ats ana under Ernest Bloch. Miss Essin won the scholarship on 
ong, public work, e were ve pupils who sang, an as 4 : $ M po! > 
eee hed al Of Gums ale waties cae’ tale. wae gE nd I merit alone, as she was not a pupil of the institute. Gifted | th : 
expected to hear them sing more or less alike and show the with a fine contralto voice, Miss Essin has appeared fre- The Studio 1S ver lar re with 
method they had been tar T i i i i i success y ES 
ey h ught. They all sang well, their voices quently in public with much success. . 
were well trained, but they all sang differently; no one would ] did li h C . P 
4 have thought them pupils of the same teacher, Do you think ri sp endl 1g , sontains ar- 
this is usual or was this teacher an exception?” Jordan Sings for Harmony Club ° ° 
This teacher was not an exception. Anyone who really under- Mary Jordan was the soloist at the concert recently given lor Grand Pia no, if wanted. On 
stands the art of teaching, studies the pupils and gives them the under the auspices of the Harmony Club of Fort Worth, - 
second floor. Private bath, 


chance to express their own aeeneeny. Teachers who make all ; 7 
pupils sing with high, thin voices or low thin voices cannot be Texas, for the benefit of the Caruso American Memorial 
called good teachers, however much fame they may have. The case Foundation Association. Miss Jordan was heard in the " 

of a teacher in one of the great cities, many of whose pupils are aria, “O Don Fatale,” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” and in | elephone. 





known professionally, has been previously mentioned as an example 

of what a good teacher is and can do. To him went many singers two groups of songs. ‘ 

with ee and world-wide A acre = ~ mere faults inotidhiaialetaiens 953 Mad ison Avenue 
corrected, or to own how to use their voices to better advantage. ’ ° “ ® ” ae . 
When asked “What is your method?” he replied: “My method is Patton’s Eighth Messiah” Performance 

to teach people to sing, and I have to study my pupils carefully to Fred Patton was engaged for a performance of “The 


know how and. in what way I can best reach their intelligence.” ree see 4 fs , 
That be studied them successfully was proven by the results he prea ere A = Far gg me arg ow 74 
obtained, the direction of Josep ache, arch 106, 1s was r Y 

Patton’s second appearance in Baltimore within four months Can Be S een A ny Hour 









































Too Late! ons pear : ths, 
“Biskteen months age I left the cea after being at ven for and incidentally his eighth performance of “The Messiah 
' eight years, My purpose in deserting it for terra firma was, this season, 
pr and still is, that I want to be a vocalist. This is a very large 
order for one in my circumstances, and after reading my 
pe, I would like 7 to tell me what yon a my chance 
ts of success, not that your opinion wi eter me any more 
thee me 0 injene of sume hundreds of doubting Thomeses do D U N N ] N ds 5 Y %y a E of Improved Music Study 
that receiv gratis; but perhaps you may apply one drop o 
oil i, aneist m Wheels, of progress to ascend a very steep grade. for Beginners, Inc. 
rst objectionable feature; am thirty-seven years of age, 
and while I consider myself a young man, most of my friends CHERS EARNIN 000 
throw up their hands in horror of the idea of one so far ad- TEA G from $2000 to $6 A YEAR 
agen se Sas: og, een Sow: Sees Normal Classes as tollows: 
_ “Second I have been so busy learning things that my educa- : 2 
tion has been neglected. I know more about p tend and: have Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West | Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bldg., Chicago; 1311 
greater first hand knowledge of hundreds of different subjects 40th Street, New York City. Elm St., Dallas, tome, June, 1922; Chicago, August, 1922, 
than the average man, but I have had very little ‘book larnin’. New York City, Sept. 22; Los Angeles, Jan. 25, 1922. Cores, Monae Long, 6U" Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill.; classes 
: I know the English language somewhat ane nothing of any other. Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., June 1, 1922. Mre ey pares Sorym Se, yest, ie tienen aie a 
: 2 b ollg am or ote e'c te 5 | fs amggnepices 6g Mary E, Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio. Detroit, Laura ‘oan Rawlinson Dunning School 252 West rath Street, 
f voice of pure timbre (information obtained gratis from a man Mich., June, 1922; Toledo, Ohio, July, 1922, New York City, January 3; Portland, Ore., June 17, and 
i studying for the opera), and besides that I have often been told Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash., Aguas, 1. ‘ 
' by people who know that I should have my voice trained. jy June, September and March. Virginia Pp 1115 ashington Street, Waco, Texas, Novem 
'- wanted to do this fifteen years ago, but I am a black bean in Adda C. ly, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; ber and February. ; 
‘ a barrel of white beans with my people and I can not do any February, March, M Fla.; April, Bellefontaine, Ohio; Mrs. Stella H. Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
practicing at home. I gave up the idea, traveled, went to sea, Jun July Columbus, : Texas. Summer class opens June 5, . 
got married, became a widower with two babies and solely on Beatrice 'S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. Mrs, Ura Synnott, 824 No. kwing Ave., Dallas, Tex, _ 
their account I must go easy; they are as brakes to my ambi- eanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York. Una Pare Talbot, 3068 Washington Bivd., Indianapolis, Ind. 
tion, but I will always keep the brakes in working order. da Gardner, 15 Fifth T Oo Isabel M, Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cai., June 
“Someone told me that Bispham at forty, knew not a note. Cara Matthews Garrett, San Marcus Academy, San Marcus, 19 to July 22, 1922, : 
(This is not so.—Editor.) If so perhaps I may have a chance, ‘exas; San Antonio, Texas, on June 5 rom | July 17. Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas, Sept. 19. 
but I would like someone who has a large stock of knowledge Addye Yeargain Hall (Mrs. Wm. John Hall), Musical Art Bldg., | Mrs. H. R. bag 124 East lith St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
on such subjects to tell me just what I can expect to achieve t. Louis, Mo., or 145 West 45th St., New York; New . Joneery a, gray May 15. 
by heed wome, five - cumine a course to pursue. I am striv- York City, June 19; Buffalo, N. Y., August 1; Jefferson pee A Willic’ leas By Baye Bh 5 fag Sia 
ing for a in ; , Mo., Sept. 11. . me , y ° 
Sy have ) wood singing in a church choir, Sacred Heart Church, Mrs Julias Aleect tone Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. June 26- . 14, Sent. and every month thereafter, Ad- 
Sth Avenue and 2nd Street, Mt, Vernon, N. Y., for over a Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 dress 617 S. 4th St., Waco. Texas, or 915 Carnegie Hall, 
year. I started taking lessons soon after leaving the sea, but Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. New York City, 
could not afford to keep on with them. I also sing every Sun- 
4 * day night at The Labor Temple, on 14th Street and 2nd Ave- Information and booklet upon request 
nue, New York City, and in return for this service I receive 








vocal lessons and sight-singing lessons, I wish I had known of 
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15, Bound Brook, N 
16, East Orange, N. 
Diaz, Rafaelo: 
6, Baltimore, Md. 
7, Washington, Dd. C. 
Dux, Claire: 
13, Emporia, Kan. 
18, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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arnam, Lynnwood: 
Beebe, Carolyn: _ 10, Montclair, N. J. 
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BARCELONA 


(Continued from page 16) 
immediate. The people filled the theater every night and 
the principal numbers were enthusiastically applauded each 
time. 
Frencn Pory-Harmonists Invape SPAIN 

Somewhat of a sensation was created by the first visit 
to Barcelona of the French “Quatuor Provence,” a fine string 
quartet consisting of Messrs. Derbessy, Rey, Botti and 
Maurech. They introduced to us a new quartet by Darius 
Milhaud, the most distinguished representative of the “Group 
of Six” (now reduced to five), a group which champions 
the “poly-tonic” ideal and abhors the Wagnerian sonorities 
as well as the effeminate Debussyan delicacies. 

Now our public does not shun the most extreme of artis- 
tic daring, if there can be discovered in it sincerity and 
some real art; it therefore heard the Milhaud quartet with- 
out prejudice and with the wish of finding something in it. But 
it found mighty little real merit in the work, though the first 
three movements gave pleasure because of the fluency of 
their melodic treatment. However, the musical merits of the 
piece are not sufficient to warrant all the noise that is being 
made about this ultra-modern school, There are intentional 
infractions against harmonic laws without which music can- 
not exist, and sometimes an honest man might well ques- 
tion himself whether the four musicians really played what 
was in the score or anything that occurred to them on the 
spur of the moment. . 

I know full well that similar things were said about Nib 
ner forty years ago, and about Stravinsky even within t 
last five years. Nevertheless, I think that all things have 
an end. Beauty can be found in Bach's austrities and in 
Ravelian mists, but the man who creates it must have genius 
enough to transmit his vision to his fellow men. 

Saver Says FAREWELL. 

For the rest concert life has taken its usual course. One 
old favorite, Emil von Sauer, the veteran German pianist, 
is soon to be heard no more. Sauer, intending to retire from 
the platform, is giving a series of “farewells” all over the 
peninsula, for Spain is one of the countries where he has 
had his most brilliant triumphs. The public has a warm 
affection for him, and it showed its feelings again a few 
nights ago, when the illustrious artist delighted us once more 
by means of his marvelous fingers—fingers which retain all 
the strength of youth with the ripe artistry of age. Flexi- 
bility, vigor, net aes and pane | a feeling for beauty 
which does not solely depend upon these fingers, are Sauer’s 
peculiar qualities. TomAs Orts CLIMENT. 


Sylva Honorary Member Rotary Club 


Marguerite Sylva, prima donna, has been in the south for 
the last few weeks. Her husband is the manager of the 
Aeromarine Airways, Inc., the principal activities of which 
are in the south during the winter, and she has been doing 
a lot of flying as well as singing. In fact, she has flown 
over a thousand miles since she went south, including a trip 
to Cuba. Mme. Sylva was the house guest of Mrs. E. T. 
Stotesbury, of Palm Beach, Fla., and while there was un- 
usually successful in a recital given for the benefit of the 
Good Samaritan Hospital. Another appearance was on 
March 10 at a concert given under the auspices of the 
Woman's Club of West Palm Beach in aid of the Caruso 
Memorial Foundation. At Key West she was the only 
soloist at the annual ladies’ night banquet of the Rotary 

Club, and the local paper, speaking of her, said: “Mme. 
Syiva, the prima whose voice . 4 world asset, who 
has sung before the crowned heads of Europe, the incom- 
parable Sylva, so captivated ed the Rotes with her charm, her 
wit and her God-given gift of that she was unanimously 
rag an honorary member of the Key West Rotary Club 

or life.” 


Ginrich Presents “The Golden Sickle” 


“The Golden Sickle,” an operetta by and Marzo, 
was given at the cones Collegiate preg ackettstown, 
N. J., on March 17, under the direction of Lillian Ginrich. 
The presentation was artistic and successful, the chorus 
singing with spirit and confidence and the solo work — 
excellent; there was an unusually attractive stage setti 
The per formance was carefully drilled and reflected much 
out upon the director, Miss Ginrich. A large audience 
thoroughly enjoyed the operetta. 

Miss Ginrich was the soprano soloist at a recent f 
musicale held at the institute. She is booked for a recital 


in the Academy Foyer, Philadelphia, April 25, when she will 
have the assistance of Ellis Clark Hammann at the piano. 


Ashley Pettis’ Success Deserved 


Ashley Pettis, of San Francisco, is a young American 
pianist whose success both with the press and with the pub- 
lic has been so great that he is already reckoned as among 
the most promising of the younger generation of musicians. 
He began his music very early, taking charge of the organ 
at church services when he was only ten and drifting into 
music quite naturally as his undoubted vocation. He studied 





ASHLEY PETTIS, 
pianist, 


with Oscar Weil, the noted composer-pianist, who resided 
for many years in San Francisco; spent a few years in Ber- 
lin, and completed his educational period with Paolo Gal- 
lico, of New York. He has played many times on the Pacific 
Coast, and gave a series of interesting historical recitals in 
San Francisco. He also played with the California The- 
ater Orchestra at one of its popular Sunday morning con- 
certs under the direction of Hermann Heller. 

Mr: Pettis is keenly alive to the musical side of piano 
playing as distinguished from the merely technical side. 
He has played much chamber music and has done consider- 
able composing, as well as having introduced with great 
success some new works, among them De Grassi’s “Rhap- 
sodic Prelude,” a choral, prelude and fugue by Albert 
Elkus, and a barcarolle by Mary Carr Moore. Mr. Pettis 
says the audience is the sole arbiter in these matters. He 
tries the works. If they are successful he a to bg 
them; if not, they must, of course, be vot. gy wii 
Grassi prelude has been especially successfu ides ~ 
repeatedly encored; Mr. Pettis is recording this prelude for 
the Duo-Art piano. Mr. Pettis also played the piano part 
of the only performance on the Pacific Coast of wick’s 
piano quintet. He is a very worth while American ! F. 


Johnson Acclaimed in Opera 


Edward Johnson, tenor of the Chicago Opera Association, 
rage ny a profound impression in Portland, Ore., recently 
n the title roles of Wagner’s “Lohengrin” and and Gounod’s 
la en and Juliet,” and as s in “Aida.” He was 
acclaimed as much for his dramatic characterization in all 
three operas as for his splendid singing. Mr. Johnson ap- 
ed in “Aida” in San Francisco with Rosa Raisa on 
pa Ze sing ett of on company’s engagement 
in city, was in “L’Amo x 
“Tannhauser” later in the week, ae ae 
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S. R. O. FOR ELMAN 
AT LONDON RECITAL 


Lack of Patronage at Recitals Brings Suggestion of Compli- 
mentary Bus Tickets—Concerts of Note 


London, March 7, 1922—Princess Mary's wedding took 
the interest of Londoners off music for several days, but of 
course I am not going to write anything about the glamour 
and the glitter of a spectacular show which was fully re- 
ported in the American newspapers. If I am not mistaken, 
I wrote something for the Musica, Courter when Princess 
Mary’s father and mother were married in London in 1893, 
twenty-nine years ago. That I am still permitted to write 
for the Musica, Courter argues well for the patience of 
the editor and general management. 

Although I saw nothing and heard nothing of the recent 
ceremony at Westminster Abbey, I was able nevertheless to 
listen to the music, for Sir Henry Wood performed the 
whole of it, except the hymns, at the Queen’s Hall orchestral 
concert, on Sunday evening, March 5. The works per- 
formed were as follows: “Imperial March,” Elgar; “Solemn 
Melody,” for organ and strings, Walford Davies; “Trumpet 
Voluntary,” Purcell; “Marche Nuptiale,” for organ, Guil- 
mant; suite arranged by Hamilton Harty from the “Water 
Music,” Handel; “Benediction Nuptial,” for organ, Saint- 
Saéns; “Bridal March” for Aristophanes’ comedy, “The 
Birds,” Hubert Parry; “Bridal March” from “Romeo and 
Juliet,” Gounod ; “Wedding March,” Mendelssohn. As none 
of this music is at all modern in style, the wedding ceremony 
had an abundance of concords, 

In addition to Princess Mary’s wedding music, Irene 
Scharrer was heard as piano soloist in Liszt's E flat con- 
certo and in a valse caprice for piano and orchestra with 
the English title, “Wedding Cake,” given it by the com- 
poser, Saint-Saéns. I had only heard this valse caprice 
played once before, thirty-five years ago, in the Trocadero, 
Paris, in 1887. The cake seemed to me to have gone a little 
stale in the interval. Irene Sharrer played brilliantly and 
was enthusiastically recalled again and again to ,the plat- 
form after both performances, 


Wuy Nor Suprpry Bus Tickets? 

The London General Omnibus Company, having increased 
its fares a year or so ago, now reports that during the past 
year it had carried 7,000,000 less passengers. As this about 
corresponds with the number of hearers I missed from the 
concerts of the past season, I suggest that ambitious young 
artists who so lavishly distribute complimentary tickets to 
the multitude should now send likewise free passes on the 
buses. No artist can make a reputation in an empty hall. 


S. R. O. ror Miscwa. 


There are artists, however, who continue to draw large 
audiences. Mischa Elman, for instance, made such a com- 
motion at his recent orchestral concert in Queen’s Hall that 
his forthcoming recital with piano accompaniment in the 
same hall is practically sold out already. I have heard a 
number of musicians speak in the highest praise of the El- 
man feat of playing three concertos with orchestra and then 
create more enthusiasm than ever by playing Bach’s “Cha- 
conne” unaccompanied, because there was no piano on the 
stage to furnish an accompaniment for some other com- 
position, shorter and less serious. 


More Turoat Trouste ror CHALIAPIN. 


Chaliapin, however, did not quite fill Queen’s Hall at his 
second recital, simply because it came too near the royal 
wedding day. At his previous concert in the Albert Hall he 
had a tremendous audience. He was unable to sing for a 
week or so after his arrival here, as the same throat trouble 
that worried him in New York made him hoarse. 


Pecuciar Perri. 


Probably the most notable piano recital in London of late 
was given by Egon Petri, in Wigmore Hall. This pupil and 
imitator of Busoni is not a greater artist than some of 
the more familiar pianists who have played to more or less 
full houses in London this season, but his peculiarities make 
him worthy of a little attention. One of the critics on the 
staff of the Daily Telegraph is evidently of a Scriptural 
turn of mind. He said that Petri’s hands were the hands of 
Busoni, but the voice of Petri’s. Did he forget that Isaac 
was blind when he mistook the hands of Jacob for the hands 
of Esau? But Petri is a great pianist, whether the critic 
was blind and mistaken or not. 


A VersATILE AUTHORITY. 


A remarkable man from Strassbourg came to London this 
week to collect money for a hospital for leprosy in Central 
Africa. He is a Doctor of Theology, and a Doctor of 
Philosophy as well. But for neither of these titles is he 
mentioned in the Musicat Courter. Nor does his title of 
Doctor of Medicine give him admission to these columns. 
Though he spends his time superintending a hospital in 
Central Africa, he incidentally happens to be a great organist 
and is reputed to be the chief authority on Bach and his 
music. Consequently, a very large audience crowded into 
Westminster Abbey to hear this Swiss-African, theological, 
philosophical, medical, hospitable, organist play a program 
of Bach music. His name is Albert Schweitzer, and, for 
aught I know, Swiss cheeses may be so called in honor of 
him. Has not the name of King Charles been fastened to 
a lapdog? the name of Melba to a mixture of fruit and 
cream? the name of De Reszke to a cigarette? Of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s ability to play Bach on the organ of West- 
minster Abbey there can be no possible doubt whatever. 
His rhythmical sense is strong and he has ample technical 
skill. In his registration he appeared to rely more on his 
own taste and judgment than on the restrictions of tradi- 
tions. Never once did he imitate orchestral effects and ap- 
roach the sensationalism of too many modern trick organ- 
ists. On the other hand, he did not restrict himself to the 
limitations of Bach’s organ, but used many modern stops 
with artistic discretion. He played Bach as a modern actor 
plays Shakespeare—without spectacular display or the bar- 
ren stage of Queen Elizabeth’s day. 

Henry Purcell, the most eminent of all the regular or- 
ganists of Westminster Abbey, was buried almost under 
the organ in 1695, when Bach was ten years old, and beforé 
any of the music of Dr. Schweitzer’s recital was written. 
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Some of the old pipes of Purcell’s organ are built into the 
ficent instrument which now fills Westminster Abbey 
with*tones no Purcell or Bach ever heard. Will Dr. 
Schweitzer miss the great organ when he gets back to his 
artless and uncouth Africa? Or did the warmth and sun- 
shine of his tropical home and the lowly walls of his hos- 
pital seem pleasant things to him amid loomy gran- 
deurs of Westminster Abbey and under the cold, gray skies 
of a London month of March? Crarence Lucas. 


May Peterson Delights Fort Worth 


Fort Worth, Texas, February 28, 1922.—The Harmony 
Club presented May Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, in a very delightful concert here on ebru- 
ary 2. Her program was varied and charmingly rendered, 
many of the numbers having to be repeated. According to 
the Star-Telegram: “May Peterson was in perfect voice 
Thursday morning when she appeared in concert at the 
Texas Hotel. Her lyric soprano voice, which has won so 
much favor at the Metropolitan Opera Company, was clear 
and vibrant. With a personality thet wins the entire audi- 
ence the moment the singer makes her appearance and en- 
dears her more and more as the program progresses, May 
Peterson scored not only as a singer, but also personally. 
Before each number she told in brief the story of the song.” 

Under the headline, “Largest audience of year welcomes 
May Peterson,” the critic of the Record was none the less 
enthusiastic over the singer's artistry and personal charm. 


American Institute Recitals 


The ninety-fourth sonata recital at the American Insti- 
tute of Applied Music took place March 3, when works for 
piano and violin were performed in artistic fashion by Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin Ideler. They were: Sonata, op. 13 (Pader- 
ewski) ; “Virginianesque,” op. 7 (John Powell), and sonata 
in A (Ildebrando Pizzetti). March 28 a students’ recital 
brought fourteen numbers, consisting of piano, vocal and 
violin numbers, performed by the following pupils of Miss 
Chittenden, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Tebbs, Mr, Klibansky and 
Mr. Spiering: Doris Hauck, Sarah Hitchcock, Jeannette 
Ash, Nancy Hankins, Hilda Strook, Edna Oster, Morris 
Goldberg, Isabella Scott, Leon King, Samuel Prager, Grace 
Marcella Liddane, Clark V. Johnson, Dorothy Hobbie and 
Alice Nichols. 


“Merit Wins” Is Gescheidt Slogan 


“Merit Wins” is the slogan of Adelaide Gescheidt, the 
“creator of dependable singers.” William Wade Hinshaw 
has engaged two of her popular artists, Irene Williams and 
Judson thane (season 1922-23) in leading roles of Mozart’s 
opera, “Cosi Fan Tutte,” a work produced at the Metro- 
*politan Opera House for the first time this season, Mr. 
House and Inez Harrison, contralto, and another Gescheidt 
pupil sang in separate recitals in Hollidaysburg, Pa., Feb- 
ruary 3 and March 3, 
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Ada Tyrone Heard via Radio 


Ada Tyrone, soprano, entertained an invisible audience, 
estimated to approach one million radio fans and scattered 
all over the country, from the Westinghouse Plant at New- 
ark, N. J. Her program was most interesting. Miss Ty- 
rone’s voice lent itself beautifully for reproduction in this 





ADA TYRONE, 


soprano, 


novel and now so popular way, and continued requests for 
encores made it apparent that her long distance audience 
spent an enjoyable evening “listening in.” Miss Tyrone has 
been requested to give a program of American folk songs 
from the wireless station. 


Fontrese Sings for Automobile Club 
Marguerite Fontrese scored a success when she appeared 
on St. Patrick’s Day at the Plaza Hotel for the Automo- 
bile Club of New York. She sang La Forge’s “Song of 
the Open,” Fahy-Haynes’ “The Ould Plaid Shawl,” and 
“Denis Darlin’,” by Kingston Stewart. 
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Lennox Declares Phonograph a Post Graduate 
Course in Vocal Training 

Elizabeth Lennox, whose colorful contralto voice is 
known not only in the concert hall but also in many homes 
where there is a phonograph, tells how valuable she has 
found the phonograph in developing her voice. With the 
fervor of a propagandist Miss Lennox explains how the 
making of Brunswick records has aided her in concert work. 
At first the connection between the two puzzled us, but 
while Miss Lennox talked all clouds disappeared. 

“You know, with the phonograph rsonality doesn’t 
count.. Don’t look surprised. I know the old slogan, ‘It’s 
personality that counts.’ Yet I reiterate: when making 
records, personality, in the visible or physical sense, does not 
count and that is because with the phonograph there is no 
contact between singer and audience. The average person, 
when the word audience is mentioned, immediately imagines 
a crowd of people seated in a hall. How many think of 
one or two persons sitting in a small room listening to rec- 
ords? On the stage you have the chance to make your 
audience feel your individuality. A pretty dress or a smile 
at once makes an appeal. Consider the importance facial 
expressions play in the interpretation of a song. Why, even 
before’ certain artists sing a single note personal charm 
wins the audience. But how. different with the phonograph! 
No personality, no pretty gowns, no smiles, influence those 
sitting at home in the parlor. It is the voice and the voice 
alone that makes an impression on these harsher judges. 
If there is personality involved—it is a new sort of person- 
ality—the personality of the voice. 

“I believe the phonograph offers a splendid opportunity 
for vocal training. Singing for records is bound to develop 
your technic. And it is this requisite that makes for good 
records. It is this factor that gains you your success. The 
phonograph requires accurate diction, an asset for any con- 








ELIZABETH LENNOX, 
contralto, photographed in Benton Harbor, Mich., her home. 


cert work. For a record to be successful the voice must be 
equalized in every register with no break from the highest 
to the lowest note in range. The instruction one derives 
from training in such an exacting school is of infinite value. 
One might say that record-making is a post graduate course 
for concert singers. 

“You cannot imagine the strange feeling when, instead of 
singing into a ‘sea of upturned faces’ you sing into an im- 
personal horn. That stimulus, so helpful, which comes 
from. seeing some one across the footlights give an appre- 
ciative sign is entirely lost. Have you noticed that some- 
times at concerts a few music lovers close their eyes? Well, 
that is just the situation one has to consider when making 
records—an audience with closed eyes. If, when singing for 
the phonograph, you rely on your personality other than that 
of the voice itself, your egotism suffers a great blow.” 


Reed Miller Sings for Radiophone 


March 19 Dr. Ernest V. Stires, of St. Thomas’ Church, 
preached a sermon over the radiophone from the plant of 
the Westinghouse Electric Company, Newark, to what was 
probably the largest “congregation” that has ever listened 
to a noted divine, for conservative estimate makes the prob- 
able number of “listeners in” 200,000. At the conclusion 
of the minister’s exhortation, Reed Miller, who besides his 
concert and recital activities has been chief soloist of Dr. 
Stires’ church, Fifth avenue, for nine years, sang “Seek Ye 
the Lord.” Such was Mr. Miller’s success that an entire 
program has been asked of Mr. Miller. A special request 
was made at the same time that Mrs. Miller (Nevada Van 
der Veer) arrange to appear in the near future as a “wire- 
less” artist. 





Many April Dates for Schumann Heink 


Ernestine Schumann Heink, who has been singing in 
concert four times a week over a wide range of -territory 
since the first of October, will a r this month in Akron, 
Ohio; Jamestown, N. Y., and Boston, Mass.,. before Holy 
Week, during which time it is her invariable custom not to 
fill any engagements. On Easter Sunday evening she will 
sing at the Hippodrome, New York, and will follow this 
appearance with performances in Montclair (N. J.), Mones- 
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sen (Pa.), Beaver Falls (Pa.), Des Moines (Ia.), and 
McAllister, Durant and Ardmore (all in the State of Okla- 
homa). May will find the great contralto continuing her 
season’s activities without cessation. 


Klink Again Wins Praise in “Messiah” 

“Four soloists of ability added to the brilliance of the 
performance, as did the accompaniment of organ and or- 
chestra. The contralto of Frieda Klink was rich and color- 
ful.” This was the verdict of the Trenton Evening Times 
after Frieda Klink’s recent performance there on March 
21 in “The Messiah,” and such has been the favorable ver- 
dict on many another occasion when Miss Klink has sung 
this standard work in various places. 


Mills in Three Recitals : 


Walter Mills, baritone, of whom much is heard nowadays, 
was heard in three recitals within a period of two weeks. 
They were given at Jamaica, L. I., for the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences, when he sang works by classic, 
French and modern composers; for the Woman's Club of 
Hackensack, N. J., when he gave some of the same songs 
and arias, and as usual had to repeat Fischer’s “Deep River” 
and add three encores as well; and for the People’s Insti- 
tute of Englewood, N. J., when he again gave a varied pro- 
gram. In all these affairs Mr. Mills “made good,” with 
definite prospect of reengagements. Harold Genther was 
the accompanist on these occasions. 


Sundelius Draws Sold Out House 


Recently Marie Sundelius sang at a musicale given by 
the Bronx Lodge, No. 871, of the B. P. O. E., for the bene- 
fit of the Crippled Children’s Outing Fund. The concert 
was given at the Elks’ Home, Grand Concourse and Burn- 
side avenue, Bronx, New York City, and was very suc- 
cessful both from an artistic and financial standpoint, a sold 
out house being present. Mme. Sundelius sang Micaela’s 
air from “Carmen,” and a group of songs with accompani- 
ment reproduced by the Duo-Art piano. Her selections also 
included the La Forge “Song of the Open,” with the com- 
poser himself at the piano. 





Storey-Smith’s Work Receives Favor 


Mrs, H. H. A. Beach is playing with success Warren Storey- 
Smith’s “Prelude Arabesque” for the piano, published by 
the White-Smith Music Publishing Company. The “Pre- 
lude Arabesque” had a place on a program of American 
music given by Mrs. Beach and Mrs. Guy Jones, at the 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., Woman’s Club, on March 1, 
Mrs. Beach playing it again at the joint recital given by 
herself and Emma Roberts, contralto, at Jordan Hall, Bos- 
ton, on March 17. 


Els Buttler Returns to Vienna 


Els Buttler, whose singing at the National Opera Club, 
for the Woman’s Press Club, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, and 
in her own recital at Town Hall, New York, on March 9, 
brought her much admiration and won her a place in the 
musical esteem of New York, sailed on the S. S. New 
Amsterdam, March 25, en route for her home in Vienna. 
Much of her success in New York is due to Baroness Von 
Klenner, who was in charge of her voice. Mme. Buttler 
expects to return to America in the early fall. 


Leopold Wins Success in Mount Vernon 


Ralph Leopold, American pianist, scored another success 
when he appeared in a recital at Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
given for the Westchester Woman's Club on February 15. 
He played compositions by Bach, D’Albert, Chopin, Dohn- 
anyi, Rachmaninoff, Arensky, Leschetizky, Sauer, Friedman 
and Wagner. 


Ada Tyrone a Favorite in Stamford 


Ada Tyrone was again the soloist at one of the recent 
evening services at the Methodist Church, Stamford, Conn. 
An unusually large congregation greeted her and enjoyed a 
well selected program. Miss Tyrone’s artistic accomplish- 
ments and her charming personality have won a score of 
friends for her in that locality. 


Patton to Sing “Crucifixion” Twice 


Fred Patton has been engaged for two performances of 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” in New York on Good Friday. In 
the afternoon he will sing the work at All Angels’ Church, 
and in the evening at the Baptist Temple in Brooklyn, This 
will make his fourth consecutive year in this cantata at All 
Angels’ Church, under the direction of Harry Woodstock. 


Southwick Being Booked for Long Tour 


Frederick Southwick, American baritone, is being booked 
by his manager for an extensive concert tour starting in 
November. Mr. Southwick has already been re-engaged to 
appear as soloist in many cities in the West. 


More About “The Maker of Singers” 


Kathryn Lynbrook, who substituted a few seasons ago for 
Emmy Destinn and Rosa Raisa at special performances of 
opera, is the name of another singer who has studied with 
Eleanor McLellan, “the maker of singers,” ; 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





BERKELEY ENJOYS PROGRAMS BY 
THE SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 


Two Concerts Given with Marked Success—Notes 


Berkeley, Cal., March 12, 1922——The spring series of 
concerts by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Alfred Hertz, is drawing larger audiences 
than the autumn series did, perhaps because the people 
themselves decided by voting what kind of music should 
be rendered on this occasion, Mixed popular and classical 
programs were those in greatest demand. For the first 
concert Beethoven’s No. 1, C major, symphony was given 
as the first half of the program. After the intermission 
followed “Military March,” Schubert; “Peer Gynt” suite, 
No. 1, Grieg; prelude to “The Afternoon of a Faun,” De- 
bussy, and overture to “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
Nicolai. 

The second concert of the series was given on March 8 
when the audience was several hundred larger than that of 
the first concert, and proportionately more enthusiastic. 
But Mr. Hertz is so used to ovations that they probably fail 
to stir him as formerly. Schubert's “Unfinished” symphony 
formed the initial number; this with Weber’s “Jubel” over- 
ture, made up the first part of the program. Afterwards 
came eight Russian folk songs, Laidow; “Ballet Suite” 
from “Le Cid,” Massenet, and overture to “Poet and Pea- 
sant,” Suppe. 

This engagement of the San Francisco-Symphony Or- 
chestra is sponsored by the Greek Theater as a part of its 
program of bringing to the East Bay the best in art, music 
and dramatics which the West has to offer. The public is 
availing itself of these splendid concerts at a far lower 
price than is possible in San Francisco, owing to facilities 
arranged by the University of California. 

Notes. 

The fourth of this season’s series of recitals was given 
by Elizabeth Simpson, February 11, at her Berkeley studio, 
when several talented young pianists were presented by 
various members of her normal class, and pupils who are 
studying under Miss Simpson's personal guidance. 

The Sunday afternoon “Half Hours of Music” were re- 
sumed March 5 at the Greek Theater. The opening pro- 
gram was contributed by Morton H. Gleason, baritone, a 
pupil of Carolus Lundine, accompanied by Mrs. Baldwin M. 
Woods, who is a pupil of the distinguished organist, Clar- 
ence Eddy. 

Rehearsals under Paul Steindorff’s direction are being 
held regularly for the production on Good Friday at the 
Greek Theater, of Verdi’s celebrated “Requiem,” which is 
to take the place of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” this year. 

“Rhythmic Forms” were studied at the closing February 


meeting of the Etude Club, under the direction of Mrs. 
Charles F, Everett, chairman. 

To stimulate an interest in good music among high school 
students and to reward meritorius work, fifteen students in 
Berkeley, Oakland, and Alameda high schools boasting the 
highest musical attainments for February were honored by 
the Greek Theater management, each of the students being 
presented with a season ticket for the series of four con- 
certs being given by the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra. While the first award of its kind ever made here, the 
presentation of season tickets will be made an annual event. 
The high school students selected are William Beck-Huis, 
Raymond Lee, Helen Marchant, Georgia Smith, Harold 
Davenport, Alfred Zahlout, Irma Frazier, Joziena Van Dar 
Ender, Robert Kimit. 

Ashley Pettis, pianist, a protegé of Antonio de Grassi, 
well known violinist of Berkeley, made his debut on Feb- 
ruary 9 as solo pianist at Aeolian Hall, New York City. 

June H. Westling presented a group of piano pupils re- 
cently at the Piano Clubhouse. Assisting were Dora Cot- 
trell, vocalist; Cleo Hall, and Joseine Vanderende, cellist. 

A number of week-end road trips and two local engage- 
ments are planned by the University of California glee 
club to precede its summer trip to the Orient. A fourteen- 
act show has been completed by Director Clinton R. Morse. 
On April 1 the collegians are scheduled to give a perform- 
ance in the Oakland Municipal Opera House. Twenty men 
have been chosen to make the trip to China and Japan. 

The Greek Theater Players are giving a series of plays 
at Wheeler Hall, Berkeley, and another series at the Oak. 
land Technical High School, under the direction of Samuel 
J. Hume and Irving Pichel. 

Enid Watkins, soprano, well remembered in the Bay 
cities, is winning success in Paris. She won first prize in 
the American Conservatory at Fontainbleau, and was chosen 
soloist to sing with the Paris Symphony Orchestra. 

The Freshmen Glee Club of the University of California 
gave last Sunday’s “Half Hour of Music” at the Greek 
Theater. 

The Philharmonic Trio, recently heard in a series of con- 
certs at the University of California and in other engage- 
ments, appeared recently at Watsonville, under the auspices 


of the Watsonville Musical Association. aR ay 


TACOMA ENTHUSIASTIC OVER 
LOCAL AND VISITING MUSICIANS 


Programs Varied and Interesting 
Tacoma, Wash., March 16, 1922.—A splendid performance 
of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was given by the Tacoma Ora- 
torio Society, February 15. The society, founded and under 
the management of J. W. Bixel, is as yet an infant, musi- 


cally, this being its third year, but under the able direction 
and untiring devotion of its leader it has attained an en- 
thusiastic growth. The work of the chorus of 135 mem- 
bers cannot be too highly praised. Mr. Bixel conducts with 
a vim and enthusiasm which leaves its mark, The part of 
“Elijah” was dramatically sung by Frank Tiffany, whose 
voice is of rich quality. He achieved a fine success and was 
heartily applauded. Mrs, Percy J. Starke, whose lovely 
Soprano voice was heard to advantage, quite captivated her 
audience. Justine Shannon Black, to whom the contralto 
solos fell, gave her numbers with finish and poise. Henry 
A. Price, tenor, of Seattle, was in fine fettle and made a 
very happy impression. The double quartet, with soloists 
and assisting quartet, including Mrs. W. T. Davies, Mrs. 
E. N. Tollefson, J. J. Raymond and A. McPhaden, was 
rendered with fine effect. Frequent bursts of prolonged 
applause by an audience which quite filled the First Pres- 
byterian Church, expressed the pleasure and satisfaction of 
the audience. Beatrice McHaney, pianist, and B. F. Welty, 
organist, gave of their best in accompaniments throughout 
the heavy score of the oratorio. Between the first and 
second parts Henri Klingenfelt, violinist, accompamed by 
Robert Weisbach, gave the andante from the D minor con. 
certo and quite charmed the audience. 

Music lovers of Tacoma welcome the dates of the chorus 
concert of the Ladies’ Musical Club, With Paul Althouse 
as assisting soloist it was indeed a rare treat. These con- 
certs are supported by a large membership of associates 
and subscribers and enable the officers to select the very best 
soloists. The chorus, numbering between sixty and seventy 
ladies, dressed in white, and singing from ten to twelve 
numbers without scores, is under the direction of Fredrick 
W. Wallis, who wields a skillful baton. A program of 
varied numbers was sung with that tonal quality, precision 
and artistry which comes only from a deep and thorough 
knowledge of the songs. An “Air” by Bach, hummed in 
unison, was like a Vox Humana solo played by an organist 
and was a great contrast to “The Romaika,” by Edna Rosa- 
lind Park, and “Dance of the Gnomes,” by MacDowell, Mr 
Althouse was received with great applause and forced to 
encore every number, Rudolph Gruen and Pauline Endres 
were the accompanists. 

_ The winter concert of the St. Cecelia Club, for which 
invitations had been issued, packed the Christian Church 
The chorus, under the direction of T. J. H.. Ryan, was 
heard to advantage in several charming numbers. “To Mu- 
sic,” by Schubert, with obligato baritone solo sung by Edwin 
Cook, was indeed greatly enjoyed. The Spargur String 
Quartet, composed of four of Seattle’s finest musicians, 
played its way into the hearts of Tacomans that evening. 
John Spargur, first violin; Albany Ritchie, second violin: 
E. Hellier-Collens, viola, and George Kirchner, cello, com. 
(Continued on page 65) 
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CHICAGO DECRIES THE LACK OF 
A SUITABLE HALL FOR CONCERTS 


So Many Concerts and Recitals Are Given on Sunday That the Majority Are Poorly Attended—Patience of Critics 


Taxed, Door Receipts Lessened and Little Encouragement Forthcoming—Sch 


Heink Comes Again and 





Captures All with Her Beautiful Singing—Internationsl Bureau to Move to Chicage—Jemes 
Hamilton Directs Evanston Hospital Glee Club—Other Concerts of Interest—Notes 


Chicago, Ill, April 1, 1922.—There are but few supreme 
artists in the world today and among these few is counted 
Ernestine Schumann Heink, who still remains the peer of 
contraltos. Upon her return here after four years, in reci- 
tal at Orchestra Hall Sunday. afternoon, March 26, under 
Wessels & Voegeli, she thoroughly evidenced this fact by 
her remarkable singing of a most taxing program, sur- 
pris.ng even her most sanguine admirers who are legion 
in these surroundings: witness the large audience which 
packed the capacity or both the hall and the stage as well. 
In splendid voice, radiating vigor, energy and happiness, 
the great singer rendered her entire program, from be- 
ginning to end, in a most astonishing manner, bringing 
the message of every song to her listeners, whdse rapt 
attention and boundless enthusiasm were marks of the 
esteem in which they hold Mme. Schumann Heink and of 
the enjoyment derived from her singing. Remarkable, in- 
deed, is Schumann Heink as a singer, as an artist, and as 
a woman, and today she stands alone a veritable mistress 
of her art. Long may she reign supreme! 

VILMELMINA WACKENREUTER AT BLACKSTONE, 

Wilhelmina Wackenreuter, coloratura soprano, appeared 
in a song recital under the direction of Rachel Busey 
Kinsolving at the Blackstone Theater, also on Sunday 
afternoon, March 26 

Mark Osrter’s Desut. 

At the Playhouse on the same afternoon Mark Oster, 
baritone, appeared in a song recital under the direction of 
F, Wight Neumann 

NinA Mestrrow Mincuin Recitat, 

Nina Mesirow Minchin, pianist, and professional pupil 
of Heniot Levy of the American Conservatory of Music, 
gave a piano recital at Cohan’s Grand on the same Sunday 
afternoon. She evidenced good training. This concert 
also was under the management of F, Wight Neumann 

Enoucn Sar, 

This office of the Musica. Courter does not believe that 
a man down and out should be made to suffer for his er- 
rors. Thus, a certain local manager who is practically 
dead in the musical field, should be left alone to lament his 
lack of judgment rather than to be publicly remonstrated 
at this tardy time. This office told its readers months 
ago what it thought of the man, while other papers, which 
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now condemn him, praised him to the skies and this for 
reasons well known among Chicago musicians. 
Neeveno—A Loor HA. 

No pun intended, the matter being far too serious even 
to try to be facetious, as Chicago really needs a music 
hall having a capacity of seven or eight hundred seats. 
Theaters are the only places with the exception of an un- 
dertaker’s parlor-like hall where concerts can now be 
given, and as the theaters are always occupied during the 
week-days, far too many recitals are given on Sunday, 
the majority being very poorly attended unless the artist 
has really a name value or something worth while to give 
the public. Too many unknown local artists have this year 
appeared here in recital. They have taxed the patience 
of the critics, the indifference of the pubic and financially 
hurt their pocketbooks without gaining any. recognition 
whatsoever among the musical lights of the city. Young 
talent should be encouraged, but really this season there 
have been many young musicians who showed conclusively 
in their recital appearances that they had no message to 
deliver and in the case of at least two women, that their 
place was at home and not on the concert platform. Man- 
agers who respect themselves should not sponsor recitals 
that bring merriment even to ushers, as, after all, the fiasco 
of the recitalist reflects somewhat on the manager. 

y INTFRNATIONAL Bureau To Move to CuHicaco. 

From a source absolutely dependable this office under- 
stands that the International Concerts, Inc., will move its 
bureau to Chicago, keeping in New York only a branch 
office. This is probably the biggest thing musically for 
Chicago that has been announced in a long while. 

James Hamitton Dmects Evanston Hospitat GLee 

Crus. 

Under the baton of James Hamilton, director, the Evan- 
ston Hospital Glee Club delighted a large and enthusiastic 
audience at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Platten, Friday 
evening, March 24. The young ladies made a_ beautiful 
picture in their blue costumes and white caps. That, how- 
ever, was not the most important part of the program by 
any means. The singing of the Club, under Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s excellent direction, was highly pleasing; the clean- 
cut attacks, the crescendos, the diminuendos and shading, 
were very effective. The work was so very much appre- 
ciated that the singers were compelled to give several en- 
cores. The club was ably assisted by three of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s artist-pupils (Isabel Cumming, soprano; Virginia 
Hill Thayer, soprano, and Julius Niehaus, bass-baritone). 
Miss Cumming sang a group of three songs—‘“Spring’s 
Awakening” (Sanderson), “La Partida” (Alvarez), and 
“Down in the Forest” (Ronald). This young singer shows 
that she not only has a lovely voice, but also has mastered 
the art of tone placement. She sings with unusual style 
and musicianship, and it is only a short time before she 
will take her place among the leading sopranos of the city. 
Her enunciation is a thing of joy, she can be so well un- 
derstood. She possesses a charming manner and splendid 
personality. Mrs. Thayer sang her solo in one of the 
numbers with the club, making a decided impression upon 
her hearers. Her voice is a beautiful soprano, and she, too, 
is a very fine musician, who should go far in her art. Mr. 
Niehaus is the possessor of one of the finest bass-baritone 
voices that has been heard in Evanston in some time. He 
came before the audience a stranger and me a warm 
friend at the end of his first song, “By the St. Lawrence 
Water” (Branscomb). His second number was “Trade 
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Winds” (Keel), and the third, “Rolling Down to Rio,” by 
German. He sang two encores. His diction was perfect. 
He is large in stature and is gifted with a personality 
which no doubt will take him a long way. concert 
reflected great credit on Mr. Hamilton, both as director 
and teacher. 


Cuicaco Musicat CoLtiece Prize Competitions. 

The preliminary competitions for the prizes offered by 
the ,Mason & Hamlin Company, the Cable Piano Com- 
pany, Lyon & Healy and the Chicago Musical College, 
to students of the last named institution will be held next 
week. The various competitions and the times at which 
they are held will be as follows: Lyon & Healy prize of 
a valuable violin, Monday, April 3; Chicago Musical Col- 
lege prize (vocalists), uesday, April 4; Cable Piano 
Company prize of a Conover grand piano—first_competi- 
tion, Welkesies, April 5; second competition, Thursday, 
April 6; final competition, Friday, April 7; Mason & 
Hamlin prize of a Mason & Hamlin grand piano, Satur- 
day, April 8. p } 2 

The public is cordially invited by the Chicago Musical 
College to attend these contests, all of which will be held 
in Ziegfeld Theater. The judges comprise distinguished 
musicians in Chicago, not connected with the institution, 

Saturday morning the Chicago Musical College School 
of Opera presented the second and third acts of Wagner’s 
“Die Walkiire” in Ziegfeld Theater. The following cast 
interpreted Wagner’s work: Brunnhilde, Lucille Howard; 
Sieglinde, Ann Leonard; Fricka, Edythe Gilfilen; Wotan, 
Bryse Talbot; Siegmund, Kenneth Barradell; Hunding, 
William Burns; Helmwige, Alline Stosberg; Gerhilde, 
Esther Thistleton; Ortlinde, Mary Fornes; Waltraute, 
Marie Diffenbaugh; Siegrune, Evelyn Martha; Rossweisse, 
Lillian Winter; Grimgarde, Hilda Grossman, and Schwert- 
leite, Helen Blake. 

Marion Treleavan, student of Mabel Sharp Herdien, 
sang for the Radio concerts, March 20. Ann Leonard, also 
studying with Mrs. Herdien, sang for similar concerts 
March 30. 

Mu Phi Epsilon, honorary musical sorority, gave an 
inter-chapter program by members of the Iota Alpha, 
Sigma and Mu Alpha chapters at Fisk Hall, Evanston, 
March 24. 

Raymond Webster, student of Theodore Kratt, has been 
engaged as soloist at the third Congregational Church, 
Oak Park. Margaret Berg and Helen Schussler, also 
studying with Mr. Kratt, gave a recital in Orland, IIL, 
last week. 

MacBurney’s Oratorio Stupy Crus Hearp AGAIN, 


To Thomas N. MacBurney is due high praise as well as 
encouragement for the organizing and training of such an 
excellent and worthy body of singers as the Oratorio Study 
Club, which is une splendid work. In Sullivan’s “Golden 
Legend,” presented last Sunday afternoon at the Disciples’ 
Church, the Oratorio Study Club—made up of twenty-five 
advanced students of Mr. MacBurney—showed what can 
be accomplished in the study of the bigger vocal works 
under an efficient coach and teacher like Mr. MacBurney, 
He has his singers under such excellent control that they 
respond readily to his most minute desire, and the result 
is choral singing ‘of splendid tonal color and balance. On 
Sunday they set forth accomplishments of such a high order 
as to make Mr, MacBurney justly proud. This is an ad- 
mirable organization and its every new appearance showed 
marked progress. Four soloists ably assisted the club— 
Leola Turner, soprano; Emma Schoembs, contralto; B. 
Fred Wise, tenor, and W. O. Klingberg, bass-baritone— 
all of whom lent charm and enjoyment to the afternoon’s 
performance by their admirable singing. All four have 
received their vocal training in the MacBurney Studios. 

Paviowa's OnE Week ENGAGEMENT. 

Anna _ Pavlowa, nye ghar by splendid terpsichorean ar- 
tists and a big corps ballet, delighted Chicago audiences 
all through the week, from Sunday evening, March 26, to 
Saturday night, April 1, in varied and most interesting 
programs. Packed houses were the general rule and the 
success accorded Pavlowa and her support as emphatic 
as ever. 

Russian Opera, 

The second week of Russian opera at the Olympic The- 
ater was as well patronized as the first, due to the many 
novelties offered the Chicago public by the management. 
The wt stngy for the week consisted of “Carmen,” given 
on y night; Napravnik’s “Dubrovsky,”. Monday ; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Snow Maiden,” Tuesday night; the 
same composer’s “Czar’s Bride,” on Wednesday; “Boris 
Godounoff,” on Thursday; “The Demon,” Friday evening; 
“Dubrovsky. si Saturday matinee, and in the evening Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Pique Dame.” Among the artists who have 
made ahs at hit during the season may be mentioned 
Miss a, an unusual singer, whom Dame Rumor 
says will appear next season under the management of S. 
Hurok—a wizard among managers. 

Stock Mave Presipent or D’INpy Cuus. 


At hae ag ve of French Consul Barthelmy of Chicago, 
Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Or has accepted the presidency of the newly formed 
D’Indy Club. Surely Mr. Stock is far kinder to the 
French composer than Mr.’ D’Indy merits. Foreign ar- 
tists returning to their native land should remember that 
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with electricity it does not take months now for news to 
travel, and the foolish remarks ejaculated by Mr. D’Indy 
since his return to France will not help the French cause 
in America. By the by, how is it that Mr. Stock has not 
as yet been made a member of the French Legion of 
Honor? He and Herman Devries have done more for 
French pro in Chicago than others who have in 
their 0 the red ribbon. It is true, the others have 
all very big checking accounts. 
Hans Hess to Be Hearp rn Lake Forest. 

Hans Hess, cellist, will be heard in Lake Forest (Ill.), 
for the University School of Music. Besides his solos 
he will join forces with Marta Milinowski, pianist, and 
Robert Inmandt, violinist, in playing the Brahms B major 
trio and the “Dumky” trio by Dvorak. As a solo, Mr. Hess 
will play the Boellmann “Variations Symphonique.” 

Rupotpn Reuter Scores as Orcnestra Sovorst. 

In presenting Rudolph Reuter as soloist this week the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra honored its home town by 
selecting one of the city’s most favored and excellent 
pianists. No artist in this locality more deserves such an 
honor than Rudolph Reuter, whose success in the concert 
and recital field does not only rest in Chicago and its 
surroundings, but also is widespread throughout the coun- 
try. A pianist whose splendid qualifications need no enu- 
meration here, Mr. Reuter surpassed himself on this occa- 
sion by truly remarkable renditions of his two solos: first, 
in the John Alden Carpenter merry and humorous con- 
certino for piano and orchestra, which Reuter gave a 
clean-cut, skilled and beautifully finished performance, 
catching the humor of the compositions and bringing it 
to his listeners to enjoy ; then later he returned for the 
Liszt Hungarian fantasia, the demands of which for bril- 
liant keyboard command were met by Mr. Reuter, who 
gave splendid account of himself and did himself proud by 
a truly stirring reading. His was success as huge as 
deserved. orchestra offered rather somber numbers 
in Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture and Brahms’ third 
symphony, which, however, were done in splendid fashion 
as was the Oldberg second rhapsody. 

Morninc Recrran at Mrs. Rockeretter McCormick’s 


Home. 
Marguerite Lamar, ano; Theodore Stearns, com- 
poser-accompanist, and Wallace Rice, gave a morning reci- 


tal at the home of Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick, on Tues- 
day, March 28. The proceeds were to benefit the David 
Bispham Memorial Fund. 

Miss Lamar’s program included a group of songs by 
Eleanor Everest Freer, “Six Vignettes’ and an aria from 
“The Snow Bird” by Mr. Stearns, whose compositions 
show originality and talent. Miss Lamar has a pleasing 
voice and a charming personality. Mr. Rice told a number 
of anecdotes of Bispham whose book of reminiscences 
he edited. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Heinrich Gebhard Active as Concert Pianist 


The praise with which critics covered the playing of 
Heinrich Gebhard at his numerous appearances with sym- 
phony orchestras last’ year resulted in a heavy demand for 
this sterling pianist during the current season. Among 
his more notable appearances were three with the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra—the first in Cleveland, January 
22; the second in Pittsburgh, on January 23, and the third 
in New York, on the following night. A few recent en- 
gagements of Mr. Gebhard’s include appearances at the 





HEINRICH GEBHARD, 
pianist. 
Dorchester Woman’s Club; the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion; his annual recital in Jordan Hall, Boston, in which he 
won his customary success, and March 31, Paine Hall, 

Cambridge, as soloist with the American String Quartet. 

Forthcoming appearances include the following: April 12, 
recital, Dorchester Community Club; April 20, recital, Cam- 
bridge Music Club; April 24, historical piano recital, Rad- 
cliffe College. ; 

Mr. Gebhard is indeed an unusually admirable type of 
artist and richly merits the favor which he has won with 
American audiences. 


Ney With Philharmonic Again 
Elly Ney has just returned from her southern tour. 


There is no praise too high for the southern people and the - 


hospitality which they extended to her. Mme. Ney will 
appear as soloist at Carnegie Hall with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the direction of Willem Mengelberg, on 


April 8. 
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“Artists Can Help Accompanist Win Recog- 
* nition” Says Rudolph Gruen 

Rudolph Gruen, well known pianist and ist, re- 
cently stated that he thought the lack of vonaniien which 
the average accompanist received is not due to the indiffer- 
ence of the critics or the public, but to the soloist with whom 

accompanist is appearing. 

“If the soloist gives the accompanist due recognition,” 

said Mr. Gruen, “then the critic and public is bound 





RUDOLPH GRUEN, 
photographed at one of the old missions in San Antonio. 


to do the same. Artists can help the accompanist materially 
by putting his name under their own at the top of the pro- 
gram, Then the public and local manager is certain 
to take more notice of the assisting artist. Allowing the 
accompanist to take several bows during the evening, as 
well as letting him play a group of solos, also helps him to 
win some sort of recognition, which, after all, he is justly 
entitled to, don’t you think?” 

Mr. Gruen spoke very highly of Paul Althouse, Evelyn 
Scotney, Titta Ruffo and Anna Fitziu in this respect. He 
has been on several tours with these artists and he says that 
they all have given the accompanist a chance on the program. 
Several have even put one of Mr. Gruen’s compositions on 
the program. 

Mr. Gruen recently returned from an eleven weeks’ tour 
to the coast with Paul Althouse, covering the states of Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Wyoming, Washington, Oregon, California, 
New Mexico and Pennsylvania. 


Ivogun Soloist with Philadelphia Orchestra 


Maria Ivogun coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera, 
scored an emphatic success as soloist with the Philadel- 
os Orchestra at the Friday afternoon, March 24, and 

aturday evening, March 25, concerts at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia. This attractive young singer was 
heard in the Mozart “Mia Speranza Adorata” and an aria 
from Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos.” Mme. Ivogun’s voice 
is of wide range and very flexible. In the Strauss num- 
ber she sang with unusual skill, throwing off the runs 
and trills in this difficult music with the utmost ease. 

The orchestra, under the inspired baton of Leopold 
Stokowski, exhausted all the possibilities offered in the 
scores of Wagner’s “Der Fliegende Hollander” overture, 
Mendelssohn's third symphony, and Strauss’ tone poem, 
“Tod und Verklarung.” 


Giuseppe Campanari’s Activities 

Giuseppe Campanari, baritone, late of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and teacher of the art of singing, has en- 
joyed one of the busiest seasons of his professional career. 
His New York studio has been a beehive of activity since 
the season opened last October, and will remain busy until 
June 26, when he goes to Cincinnati, Ohio, for a period of 
five weeks to conduct master classes at the Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Music, this being his second consecutive year at that 
institution. 

At the conclusion of these master classes (early in Au- 
gust), Mr. Campanari will go to Italy to spend a well 
earned vacation. He will return to New York about October 
15 and at once resume teaching. 


Despite Explosion Seydel Continues Program 


Irma Seydel, the violinist who has won the praise of the 
public and press of this country and Europe, appeared 
recently in concert in Berwyn, Ill. Just as Miss Seydel was 
in the midst of her program there was an explosion of 
such volume in or near Chicago that a window of the 
Baptist church in which the concert was held was shat- 
tered. Nothing daunted however, Miss Seydel continued 
with her program and won a well merited success. 
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Grainger Acclaimed on Tour 


Percy Grainger is at present on a concert tour and meet- 
ing with unprecedented success. Following are press com- 
ments from leading Winnipeg, Duluth and Milwaukee pa- 
pers covering the eminent composer-pianist’s appearances 
with the Winnipeg Male Voice Choir: 


The two numbers (“Dollar and a Half a Day” and “Anchor 
Song”) have aroused new admiration for Mr. Grainger as a com- 
poser who shows masterly skill in the technic of choral writing and 
a freshness of id:as that holds the listener in delight. 

A different Mr, Grainger is being heard this time over other 
visits. Whereas before his tone was unusual for its volume as 
well as its vitality, this time there is a softness and successful 
secking for pianissimo effects heard at the back of the hall. i ve 
He never So. anything twice in the same way, and, therefore, 
he isa fund of interest.-Manitoba Free Press, March 9. 


The two Grainger numbers, and in particular the “Anchor Song,” 
were done superbly. The limits of space make it an impos- 
sibility to define the amazing technicalities and innovations of 
them, They both, however, possess the effect of the striking and 
the creatively beautiful on a first acquaintance in such a re- 
markable degree that they carry volumes of meaning to the 
average listener for their inherent intricacies and the great skill 
necessitated in adequacy of interpretation, Both represent 
Grainger the superlative artist—the Grainger of tremendous essen- 
tials and discoveries, whose future reachings and force is now 
impossible of a just estimate. oe 

And, of course, there was Grainger. Is there a more universally 


popular pianist befort the public today? That Peter Pannish 
strain in him is one of his fascinations, 4 

Grainger is perhaps. the world’s most picturesque pianist be- 
couse he is just Grainger. .~—Winnipeg Evening Tribune, 
March 8. 





Grainger was Grainger at his best, than which there can be 
nothing more appealing or winsome. 
Of outstanding interest were the two “chanteys” written by 
Grainger especially for the choir (The Winnipeg Male Voice 
Choir) which were sung last night for the first time in public. 
“Dollar and a Half a Day” was the first, a striking piece with 


original modern treatment of melodies and harmonies, in which 
many interesting orchestral and imitative effects formed a back- 
ground for solo iterations, 


The other “chantey” was a setting of Kipling’s “Anchor Song,” 
in which R, T, Halliley sang the solos. Here again the choral 
background had a bewildering variety of effects, and the different 
treatments of the same chorus managed to suggest the lure of the 
sea, the tang of the salt air, the bustle of ports, and all the 
conflicting emotions of the men who go down to the sea in ships. 


This was repeated, in response to enthusiastic applause, Grainger 
accompanied the number himself, ‘ j A 
le is the same delightful artist as on his previous 


appeerances here—some admirers even think he has improved. He 
plays his characteristic music in his own inimitable style, and 
displays the same crisp technic, the same beauty of tone, the same 
lovable personality in all that he does.—Winnipeg-Manitoba Free 
Press, March 8 





Percy Grainger opened his share of the evening’s program with 
the well known prelude and fugue in D major, Bach-Busoni. 
Grainger’s Bach, romanticized by Busoni, is the accepted mas- 
terly interpretation that means more to the average audience than 
the modern subtleties. Indeed, with only two exceptions, his pro- 
gram dealt with the older, better known composers, always de- 
lightful. News-Tribune, Duluth, Minn,, March 11, 

It was worth going a long way to hear those men sing “‘A 
Dollar and a Half a Day,” with murmurous beat and surge of 
muted voices underneath the plaintive overtones of soloist and 
quartet, " 

Let it not be thought, because one talks first of the choir that 
one has forgotten Perey Grainger, One could not if one would, 
and strange would be the person who entertained such desire. 
It was his concert equally from first to last, for the two very 
special songs—‘‘A Dollar and a Half a Day” and the “Anchor 
Song,” which had to be repeated. He played generously, and, of 
course, after his own individual manner—silken of finger, velvet 
of touch, sparkling, tremendous, or softly whispering.—Journal, 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 12, 





Percy Grainger is the sort of pianist to be heard by everyone 
who fancies “classical” music yond him, because his programs 
are usually a judicious mixture, warranted to suit all tastes. ‘ 

Beginning with a really heroic performance of a Bach-Busoni 
organ prelude and fugue, he caught the pogeins ear with some of 
his own and others’ arrangements of old English dances and the 
{ynericas “Turkey in the Straw.’’—Telegram, Milwaukee, Wis., 

arch 12, 


Martha Phillips Heard in Providence 


Martha Phillips, soprano of New York, was soloist at 
the concert given by Verdandi, the Swedish male chorus, of 
Providence, R. I., on the afternoon of March 19, and was 
exceedingly well received. Two of the dailies reviewed her 
part in the program as follows: 

Mme. Phillips has been heard here on former occasions, Yes- 
terday she was particularly successful in her song groups. In the 
English songs, she sang with a light pure tone quality that won the 
regard of her hearers. The old Handel air was given with simplicity 
of style and smooth legato, and ‘“‘My Lovely Celia” was invested 
with much vocal sweetness, The Hadyn song, and others of the 
florid type revealed her ability to execute difficult passages with 
certainty and ease, The Grieg song, “En Drom,” was the most 
effective of her second group. . . » The singer’s voice is delight- 
fully free and pure... . Her Fg alge: ed won such generous 
pose A that extras were added, To her pleasing vocal gifts, Mme. 
Phillips brings a very attractive stage presence,—Morning Journal, 
March 20, 





In her group of songs she revealed a soprano voice of a pure 
and sympathetic quality and in the singing of the fine old Handel 
aria and “My | poner Celia” she evidenced no little skill and 
much artistic sincerity, In her group of Swedish songs the singer 
revealed a rare degree of skill in song interpretation and in her 
aria from “The Barber of Seville’ Mme. Philipps showed a good 
command of coloratura and vocal technic. he respond to 
several encores.—Evening Tribune, 


Roberts Soloist with Troy Vocal Society 


Emma: Roberts, contralto, was soloist with the Troy 
Vocal Society on March 9 and delighted a large- audience 
with her artistic singing of a well arranged program, The 
critics were enthusiastic in their praise of her work, as 
witness the appended extracts from various papers: 

One of the songs apostrophized the Queen of the Night, and 
Miss Roberts was certainly the queen of last night. In_ the 
quantity of her contributions to the evening’s exercises and in 
the commanding fullness of her voice and sweep of her artistry, 
Miss Roberts could safely claim the adjective regal... . Miss 
Roberts has all the requisites of a concert singer—a sweet 
voice, with adequate volume for every climax; praiseworthy clear- 
ness in enunciation in ever langungs which she uses; linguistic 
familiarity, thorough knowledge of her music and the indefinable 
vet irresistible temperament which takes as by right the mastery 
of an occasion, It is always a pleasure to testify to art, and to 
acknowledge its worth, even when both native and acquired. 

The songs presented so attractively by Miss Roberts included 
selections from many tongues and from many schools, . . . 
her varied program 
Ss, 








would be a long occupation to recapitula’ 
presented with such changeful versatility.—Tin 

Miss Roberts was not a newcomer to Troy, She sang under 
Chromatic auspices with the Russian Symphony Orchestra in 


1920, and Trojans who heard her then remembered her as pos- 
sessing a rich contralto voice and a gracious and artistic person- 
ality. She was even more enjoyable last night than on_ the 
former oceasion. Her personality is charming, and she sings 
with a freedom and a warmth that give expressive meaning to her 
songs.— Record. 


(Headline)—Miss Roberts, New Contralto Soloist, Delights 
Music Hall Audience.—Knickerbocker Press, 


Press Praise for Florence Otis 


Herewith are reproduced a few of the many encomiums 
which fell to the lot of Florence Otis following concert 
engagements during the month of February: 


An excellent vocalist; her performance given an enthusiastic re- 
ception.—Troy Times, February 


Her voice is clear, sweet and of excellent range and power. She 
enunciates well and shades each number artistically.—Troy Record, 
February 7. 


Sang charmingly. 


Good quality—broad range, brilliance of style. 
Eagle- 


Highest notes particularly clear and pure.—Poughkeepsie 
News, February 9 


_ Mezzo voce very beautiful. High tones of clear flute-like beauty. 
So good is her training that it is a pleasure to watch the manner 
in which she handles her voice and her breathing.—Poughkeepsie 
News, February 10. 


Her coloratura was true and she had a nice sense of variety. She 
sang especially well in ‘‘Le Nil” and created a veritable picture in 
her singing of the characteristic ‘‘La Girometta.”—Easton Express, 
February 11, 


_ Miss Otis time and again delighted her audience. She was charm- 
ing in the difficult arias and captivating in the simple melodies.— 
Easton Daily Free Press, February 11. 





Possesses a beautiful voice, the charm of which is accentuated by 
her pleasing personality and attractive appearance. A voice full, 





FLORENCE OTIS, 
coloratura soprano, 


strong and clear, of wide range and exquisite tone quality.— 
Elmira Star Gazette, February if, 4 ¢ 





_ Possessor of a full sweet voice, admirably controlled and used 
intelligently.—Elmira Advertiser, February 14. 





Delighted the audience; captivated her hearers. A voice of rare 
uality, tones smooth and clear, her high notes at times making one 
eel the thrill of the wonderful flute-like voice of Galli-Curci. 
There is also evenness and warmth in the middle register.—Shamo- 
kin (Pa.) Daily News. 


She knew how to give her songs a touch of individuality, Her 
voice was full and rich.—Shamokin Dispatch, February 16. 

Displayed a charming voice.—Williamsport (Pa.) Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Inspiring, soothing and technically beyond reproach. — Detroit 


News, February 21. 





Voice wandered confidently among the high notes.—Toledo News- 
Bee, February 


Received a warm welcome, difficult to say which of the 
of numbers were most delightful.—Mansfield News, February 


Ethel Jones “Vies with Cellist in Recital” 


_ When appearing recently at Des Moines, Ia., in joint re- 

cital with the well known cellist, Maurice Dambois, Ethel 
Jones, the young and popular Chicago mezzo, divided the 
evening’s honors with the cellist. The press encomiums 
follow: 

The young artists presented a delightfully pleasing program. . . . 
pa yore possesses a vocal organ of much beauty, extremely well 
trained and skillfully controlled, and she showed gift in her inter- 
Larsen oe was but little to choose in her first group for 
all were highly interesting. She san beautiful — 
Moines Register-Tribune, arch 4, 1922.” a 


roups 
4, 





Ethel Jones sses a beautiful mezzo rano voice which she 
used to good advantage in her two groups. charming personality 
and mark interpretative ability made her share in the program 
most delightful. Her songs were wonderfully well sung.—Des 
Moines Daily Capitol, March 4, 1922, 


St. Olaf—“The Answer to ‘Jazz’” 


The’ following article appeared in the Ft, Wayne, Ind., 
Journal Gazette of February 2: 


The answer to — came to Fort Wayne last night in the 
demonstration of what music really is, from the St. Olaf Choir. 
It is pee impossible to exaggerate the importance of the musical 
crusade this remarkable organization from a little Lutheran col- 
oe in Minnesota. All over the land it been loaded down 
with laurels, To the members of the choir their work is their life 
mission, It is with them a form of proper worship. nd 

take ~wherever they go a breath of fresh and wholesome air into 
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the fetid peng yes of the miserable “jazz.” Perhaps we scarcel 
realize it, but truth is that we have been exeanen. the soul po | 
of music America, It long ago when the musical comedies 
became the rage—with their hideous combinations of sound. The 
St. Olaf Choir is proving to all who have the privilege of hearing 
it that there is pleasure and entertaining in good music as well as 


in grotesque discords, and there is something else, without which 
music fails—inspiration, Fort Wayne has never had a finer musical 
treat, 


Schnitzer a Brilliant Performer 


On the day following Germaine Schnitzer’s recital in the 
Town Hall, New York, the press reviewed her performance 
in part as follows: 

Germaine Schnitzer played Schumann's “Carnaval” with rare 
poetry and agreeable personal viewpoint. Great variety of shading 
and a dramatic fervor are a part of this versatile pianist’s appeal. 
—New York Evening Mail. 


Mme. Schnitzer played Schumann’s ‘‘Carnaval” as. her most 
important number, with the brilliancy, facility and fine quality of 
tone that one knows in_ her playing; also a prelude and the 
“Serious Variations’ of Mendelssohn, a barcarolle by Rachmani- 
noff, Liszt’s tarertelle.-—Times. 





The joint recital given by Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, and 
Alexander Schmuller, violinist, brought together two artists highly 
esteemed.—Tribune, 

On March 5 the brilliant pianist appeared as soloist with 
the Detroit Orchestra, playing for the first time in Amer- 
ica a concerto by Gabriel Pierne. Of her playing several 
of the critics had the following to say: 


Germaine Schnitzer proved herself one of the most brilliant and 
capable pianists who have come here for the popular series. She 
easily is the best of her sex to appear during the series, . 4 
She is a brilliant performer, p d of haken courage in 
the face of difficulties and of a commendable understanding of 
what is required of her,—Detroit Free Press, 





Into the concerto she put all the dramatic sweep which is a 
basic part of it. The three short movements progressed under 
her fingers with ever-increasing interest. . iss Schnitzer 
played with excellent tone and an ever-ready attention to the 
variants of her music, She had skill, the instinct of the poet 
and adaptability to express her poetry.—Detroit News. 


Amy Ellerman a Busy Contralto 

Since her return from her long fall tour, besides her 
Aeolian Hall recital, at which she scored a genuine success, 
judging from her press notices and the enthusiasm of the 
audience, Amy Ellerman has had many concert appearances. 
She has sung in Newark, Ridgewood and Jersey City, 
N. J; South Norwalk, Conn.; Poughkeepsie, Port Chester 
and Brooklyn, N. Y. Since her return from her tour she 
also has taken part in the following oratorios: ‘The Mes- 
siah,” Handel; “Requiem,” Verdi; “Stabat Mater,” Ros- 
sini; “Hora Novissima,” Parker; “Light of Life,” Elgar, 
and “Stabat Mater,” Dvorak. Advance bookings include 
appearances in Newark and Hackensack, N. J.; Norris- 
town (Pa.) Choral Club; Conshocken (Pa.) Civic Club 
and the Ely School at Greenwich, Conn. 


Many Engagements for Ruth Lloyd Kinney 


On March 5, Ruth Lloyd Kinney, contralto, was guest so- 
loist at Holy Trinity Memorial Church, Philadelphia. March 
6-12 and 13-19 she appeared with the symphony orchestra at 
the Rivoli Theater in Baltimore, Md., and had an exceedingly 
successful two weeks. March 23 the contralto gave a recital 
with Ciro De Ritis, baritone, at Witherspoon Hall, Philadel- 
phia. Three days later she was soloist at the Settlement 
School in the same city. Two of the April dates being 
filled by this sterling young artist are: April 2 with the 
Little Symphony Orchestra at the Ritz-Carlton and April 22 
at the annual concert of the Aeolian Glee Club, both Phila- 
delphia engagements. The contralto is now under the man- 
agement of the New York Concert League. 


Two More Artists Under Drake Management 

Charles N. Drake has added two more distinguished names 
to the list of artists he will manage next season. They are 
Sue Harvard, soprano, and Michel Piastro, Russian violin- 
ist, Miss Harvard has been in high favor throughout the 
country for several seasons and her name has been included 
among the prominent American singers at the Metropolitan 
Opera. Since Mr. Piastro’s first appearance here two sea- 
sons ago he has gained an established position with the bril- 
liant violinists of the new generation. He has appeared 
in about forty concerts this season, his latest in New York 
being at a recent Metropolitan Opera House Sunday night 
concert. 


Dates for Carolyn Beebe 


Thursday, March 30, Carolyn Beebe made her second 
appearance at Steinway Hall in the intimate recitals given 
there on Thursday afternoons, this time playing a two piano 
recital with Ralph Leopold. April 9 she is scheduled for a 
solo Duo-Art recital in Englewood, N. J., soon after which 
she will make a tour of New England and parts of Canada 
with the New York Chamber Music Society, of which she 
is the founder and pianist. On February 25 Miss Beebe 
played solos over the radiophone from the Westinghouse 
Plant at Newark, N. J. 


Hans. Hess to Hold Chicago Summer Classes 


Although Hans Hess has received a number of invitations 
from Western cities to hold summer master classes, his 
large following of students in Chicago and the applications 
already received from other cities obligate him to remain 
in Chicago for the summer season. Mr. Hess will be at his 
Fine Arts Building studio on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Flonzaley Quartet Itinerary 
The Flonzaley Quartet began the week of March 12 
with a concert at Philadelphia. Their dates for the remain- 
der of the week were: 13, Washington; JS, Delaware 
(Ohio) ; 17, Godfrey (Ill.), and 18, St. Louis. 
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New York Symphony at Washington Irving 
High School 


The high school students of New York City are unusu- 
ally fortunate in having the finest practical illustrations for 
music a ation. Along this line is the opportunity given 
them to hear one of the best orchestras in the world in or- 
chestral demonstrations for those students especially inter- 
ested in music. The New York Symphony gave its second 
testimonial concert to the high school orchestra pupils of 
Greater New York on Tuesday afternoon, March 21, at 
the Washington Irving High School. The auditorium was 
filled with boys and girls who listened intelligently and ap- 
preciatively, over 1,500 of them having studied and re- 
hearsed the program which was presented. 

Walter Damrosch, conducting the orchestra, made perti- 
nent and interesting remarks about the various numbers 
before playing them. He explained the Beethoven fifth 
symphony (two movements—allegro con brio and andante 
con moto—were given), having the orchestra play the 
themes, and indicating how to watch for the development and 
variations. Then the orchestra played the entire two move- 
ments in its usual masterly fashion. Other numbers were 
the overture to “Merry Wives of Windsor” (Nicolai), the 
prelude to “Lohengrin” (Wagner), the “Peer Gynt” suite 
(Grieg), and the overture to “Tannhauser” (Wagner). 
The “Lohengrin” prelude was especially impressive and 
beautiful. As a token of appreciation the pupils presented 
Mr. Damrosch with a huge bouquet of American beauty 
roses, and he responded graciously, speaking of the pleasure 
it was to play for these boys and girls, and of the inspira- 
tion of music. 

The concert was made possible through the courtesy of 
Harry Harkness Flagler and other directors of the New 
York Symphony Society. 


Nevin Shares Honors with Sir Paul Dukes 


Sir Paul Dukes, the British secret agent, who came into 
prominence on account of the work he did in Russia, re- 
cently was tendered a banquet at the Concordia Club, Pitts- 
burgh. Formerly an assistant conductor of the Imperial 
Opera in Petrograd, Sir Paul became the head of the British 
bureau of intelligence in Russia and was knighted for his 
services. Following the dinner and preceding his address, 
the guest of honor played the accompaniment for a group 
of three Russian songs, sung by Olive Nevin, the Pittsburgh 
soprano, 





An interesting recital was given by two young piano 
pupils of Augusta Tollefsen, assisted by a violin pupil of 
Carl H. Tollefsen, in the Manual Training High School 
auditorium, Brooklyn, March 17, Master Richard Bender, 
pianist, played Beethoven’s sonata, op. 10, No. 1, and 
“Consolation” (Mendelssohn), “Poupee Valsante” (Pol- 
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dini), “Pastorale” (Scarlatti), “Etude” (Ravina). Bern- 
hard Knudsen, violinist, played “Les Adieux” (Sarasate), 
“Val_ Triste” (Sibelius), “Humoreske” (Koepping) and 
De Beriot’s concerto No. 7. Clara Markowitz played Bee- 
thoven’s sonata, op. 2, No. 2; “Sunday Morning (Bendel), 
“Ghosts” (Schytte), Schumann’s “Childhood Scenes,” and 
Weber’s “Momento Capriccioso.” The youthful artists 
showed to good advantage in their group numbers, each 
varying the interpretation and expression. In the sonatas 
and concerto the interpretation and technic were fine and 
deserved much praise. They controlled themselves remark- 
ably well before so large an audience, and made a good ap- 
pearance. Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen must feel elated over 
their success in bringing these pupils to this high degree 
of efficiency. 


Dudley Buck Artists Sing for Y. M. C. A. 


On March 16, four of Dudley Buck's pupils entertained 
the men at the Y. M. C. A. on East Eighty-sixth street, 
and judging from the enthusiasm displayed they made a 
decidedly favorable impression. ' The artists appearing were 
Katherine Galloway, soprano; Theodora Bushnell, contralto ; 
Frank Forbes, baritone, and Frank Munn, tenor. 

Leslie E. Arnold, baritone, another product of the Dudley 
Buck studios, has been engaged as soloist at the St. Rose 
of Lima Church on Amsterdam avenue, New York. 


Anna Case Visits Florida 


Anna Case, soprano, sang three concerts in Florida re 
cently—at Jacksonville, Tampa and Orlando. A féw inter- 
vening days were spent at Palm Beach, where she is an an- 
nual visitor. Other cities visited by Miss Case on her south 
ern tour were Raleigh and Greensboro, N, C,; Charleston, 
Greenville and Spartanburg, S. C.; Memphis, Tenn.; Mus 
kogee, Okla., and Kansas City, Kan, Miss Case was sched- 
uled to give .a recital in Symphony Hall, Boston, on 
March 28, 


Pavloska with Chicago Opera in San 
Francisco 
Irene Pavloska, mezzo soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, is appearing in San Francisco with that organ 
ization, and she has been engaged for several recitals in 
addition to her operatic appearances. 
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(Continued from page 40) 
able Crichton,” with Thomas Meighan as Crichton, Gloria 
Swanson as Lady Mary Lasenby, Lila Lee as Tweeny, and 
Bebe Daniels as the king's favorite. The overture was 
Tschaikowsky’s “1812,” played with virility and artistry 
by the Rialto Orchestra, eo Riesenfeld and Josiah Zuro 
conducting. Inga Wank, mezzo, and Martin Breffel, tenor, 
made a Post nature picture, “The Voice of Gladness,” the 
more effective by their fine singing, albeit they were invis- 
ible to the audience. An Earl Hurd comedy, “Working 
on an Idea,” completed the bill. 

Huco Riesenreco Makes Anotuer Girt 10 STAATSOPER. 

Word has been received that on March 21 Hugo Riesen- 
feld, general manager of the Rivoli-Rialto and Criterion 
theaters, made a gift of $200 for suffering veterans of the 
Staatsoper Orchestra, of which he was formerly a mem- 
ber. This is the third contribution that Mr. Riesenfeld has 
made to this organization. 

MANAGER oF VieNNA Orvera House Visits Hivrovrome, 

Hans Gregor, manager of the Vienna Opera House and 
formerly also manager of the Imperial Opera before the 
war, has been visiting in New York for the past few 
weeks, One of the things that interested him most was 
his visits to the great Hippodrome, the purpose being to 
study the mechanics of the big attraction and to see how 
such an enormous stage and its production were handled. 

The Hippodrome will close earlier this season than usual. 
It is reported to be in the last weeks of its run. Several 
new attractions have been added. Owing to the great fad 
of the Radio, a novelty is being offered beginning this 
week which shows an automobile being controlled by radio. 

Tue Capirot. 

An evening's entertainment filled with diversified inter- 
est was experienced at this theater last week. It was un- 
commonly good in its entirety. At the first program on 
Monday evening Erno Rapee, conductor, directed his musi- 
cians in a 4 oben gg marvin of Offenbach’s “Orpheus” 
overture rederick Fradkin, the new concertmaster, 
played the violin solos, He received a hearty welcome at 
his debut with the Capitol Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Rapee, of late, has added novelty to his directing by giving 
a tempo to his overtures which, to say the least, are orig- 
inal. This innovation is especially noticeable ia familiar 
numbers. This is his artistic privilege and he, at least, 
should be admired for his independence. Just at this point 
it is well to state that in last weck’s report, inadvertently, 
mention of the overture was omitted. The selection was 
‘Capriccio Italien,” Tschaikowsky. Mr, Rapee’s interpre- 
tation of this selection was very interesting, in view o° the 
fact that he took it much slower than we are accustomed 
to hearing it. These observations are in no way intended 
as criticisms—they merely point out the fact that Mr. 
Rapee is a musician with very decided ideas, and ideas 
that are good. 

The second orchestral number was directed by David 
Mendoza, assistant conductor. This happened to be an 
original ‘arrangement of music that was popular twenty 
years ago. This number perhaps received the most spon- 
taneous applause of the evening. 

THe Rrvo.t. 

Marian Davies, in “Beauty's Worth,” was the film feature 
at the Rivoli last week, and in this connection Director 
Hugo Riesenfeld had arranged an unusually attractive pro- 
logue. The settings and costumes were by Joseph Urban 
and were a faithful reproduction of a stage picture which 
figures largely in the film itself. Edoardo Albano, baritone, 
made a striking worshiper at the Hindoo shrine, and sang 
“A Hindoo Prayer” with equal effectiveness. Adele Burns 
and Janette Campbell added to fhe beauty of the scene with 
their characteristic dancing. Decidedly “different” was 
George D. Barnard’s “The Drummer’s Escapade,” in which 
the effects were well done by Max H. Manne. The familiar 
and ever popular “Poet and Peasant” overture, Von Suppe, 
was played by the Rivoli Orchestra, Frederick Stahlberg 
and Emanue! Baer conducting. It was well played and the 
audiences appeared to be very appreciative. The Rivoli 
Pictorial is always interesting, but last week it was unusually 
so through the inclusion of a remarkable set of pictures 
entitled “Vesuvius Conquered,” a Fox special, which showed 
with ghastly realism this hitherto mysterious inferno. Nor 
is that realism made any less so by the fact that the film 
ends with a crash, caused by the wrecking of the plane. 
Fortunately, its two daring occupants, an Italian girl avia- 
trice and the American camera man, escaped with their 
lives. A Ben Turpin comedy, “Step Forward,” completed 
the interesting bill. 

S. L. Rothafel’s own interpretation of Strauss 
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of Spring” was the artistic feature, Mr.,Rothafel is un- 
rivaled when it comes to arranging a combination of music, 
dancing and color, both in setting and lights. It has been 
many weeks since he has produced a number more effectively 
or sincerely interpreted. Caroline Andrews, soprano, sang 
the Strauss music, while Gambarelli, Oumansky, Niles and 
Zallou danced, 

The Capitol also showed last week the Fox film, “The 
Interior of the Crater of Vesuvius.” As a daring fete, 
perhaps this photograph of the mighty volcano has never 
been excelled. To those of us who have seen some of the 
marvellous, terrific wonders of this kind, felt the same awe 
and fearfulness at viewing this film. It is a picture that 
should be shown in every town in the country. 

“Turn to the Right” was the feature. A very good film, 
made from a play that was the outstanding success in 1917. 
THe STRAND. 

Nahan Franko was again the guest soloist with the Strand 
Symphony Orchestra for last week. Mr. Franko enjoyed 
such a splendid welcome at his first appearance several 
weeks ago that the Strand management had him return 
at the earliest possible date. He played his famous “Cat 
Overture” as an encore that quite brought the house down. 
Estelle Carey, soprano, sang two numbers. She has been 
a member of the staff for a couple of seasons, and her 
work is very familiar with patrons of this theater. The 
Strand Male Quartet was also one of the principal musical 
numbers on the program. A colorful setting to illustrate 
a small band of gypsies was created for them, and. they 
sang two numbers that were appropriate. This was used 
as a prologue for the feature picture. 

“Gypsy Passion,” a French film that was shown at the 
Town Hall several months ago, was the picture for the 
It is a most important production from many angles. 
First the old Gypsy was played by the great French actress, 
Madame Rejane. It has always been a debatable question 
and many, particularly Frenchmen, have always considered 
Madame Rejane the most versatile, consequently the greatest 
French actress. At any rate she possessed a superb art. 
It is tragically regrettable that there are no pictures of her 
in her prime. Her acting in “Gypsy Passion” is a mar- 
velous screen portrayal, and the death scene is something 
that has rarely been excelled in pictures. 

Another notable feature was the fact that Jean Richepin, 
the distinguished French writer, was also a member of the 
The picture lacked the lighting facilities that the 
The 
The 


cast. 
American film has, but this did not seem to detract. 
French picture will remain a great achievement. 
program ended with a new Ben Turpin comedy. 
May Jounson, 


A New Palm Sunday Song 
(Boosey & Co., New York and London) 
“RIDE ON, RIDE ON IN MAJESTY!” 
By Vernon Eville 

The composer of this sacred song, especially suitable for 
Palm Sunday, is organist and choirmaster of St. Andrews’ 
Church, South Orange, N. J., and writes like an experienced, 
capable man. He knows the voice and its capabilities, as 
evidenced in his operetta, “Isle O’Dreams,” produced in 1910, 
and in this sacred song. Other published compositions of 
his include concert and popular songs, piano and orchestral 
numbers, anthems and arrangements for orchestra and 
strings. One of America’s leading singers not long ago said 
of him: “No composer of recent time has touched as re- 
sponsive a chord nor imbued his music with quite the same 
dignified spirit and devotional atmosphere.” Leon Rothier, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, praised Eville’s “Out 
of the Deep,” and it is evident that in him one finds a com- 
poser of practical value as well as artistic sensibility. “Ride 
On” (poem by H. H. Milman) is an imposing song, sincere, 
forceful, echoing the last ride of the Saviour, naming the 
palms, the triumph over sin and death, the angel army, His 
lowly pomp, His meek head, then with a final shout of tri- 
umph, “Then take, O God, then take Thy Power, and 
Reign!” it ends fortissimo. In three keys. 


Philip Hale on Jeanne Gordon 


Jeanne Gordon, the a tag contralto of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, made her first appearance in Boston 
before a capacity house three weeks ago. Philip Hale, 
the noted critic, wrote in the Boston Herald as follows: 

“Miss Gordon chose for her arias first the invocation 
to the Evil Spirit, sung by Ulrica in “The Masked Ball.” 
While the music is not of Verdi at his greatest, and is 
more for the operatic scene than for the concert room, it 
nevertheless serves to display a voice of liberal compass 
and native spirit. Miss Gordon, who has sung at the Met- 
ropolitan this season in operas by Wagner, Verdi and 
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Lalo, has a commanding figure well suited to heroic hero- 
ines. Her voice has true dramatic quality, resonant, and 
as commanding as her stature, but it is also flexible, lend- 
ing itself easily to florid passages. She sings intelligently, 
not foolishly relying merely on volume and force. It would 
no doubt be a pleasure to hear and see her in opera, for it 
is said that she acts dramatically and with understanding, 
but Boston is without its own opera and neither New York 
nor Chicago ventures its operatic fortune in this city.” 


Caruso Biography to Appear 

Little, Brown & Company, of Boston, announces the early 
publication of a rn gig, of the late Enrico Caruso, writ- 
ten in collaboration by Pierre V. R. Key, editor of the 
Musical Digest, and Bruno Serato, Caruso’s secretary, This 
will be a biography authorized by the immediate family of 
the famous tenor. Mrs. Caruso and Giovanni Caruso, En- 
rico’s brother, are co-operating with the authors in securing 
authentic material. 
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MUSICAL 


COURIER 





THE TACOMA ORATORIO SOCIETY, OF WHICH J. W. BIXEL (LOWER RIGHT HAND CORNER) IS CONDUCTOR, ON THE OCCASION OF THE PRESENTATION 


OF M 


B. F. Welty. 


ENDELSSOHN’S “ELIJAH.” 
The soloists (left to right) are Henry O. Price, tenor; Mrs. Percy J. Starke, soprano; Justine Shannon Black, contralto; Frank Tiffany, baritone. 
seen standing back of her instrument, with Robert Weisbach, also pianist, standing at her left. i li 





PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 59.) 
pose the quartet. 


Three movements of Haydn’s D major 
quartet, “The Blind Girl,” and “Au Moulin” by Raff, were 
programmed numbers but did not satisfy the audience. Each 


Noble McConnell made many announcements of interest; 
she bade the audience rise in silent tribute to the memory 
of Mrs. Robert H. Davis, member of the board of gover- 
nors, who passed away the last week; 
that candidates for admission to the society would do well 
to join now and save the initiation fee due later; said that 
Miss Peteler and Chief Caupolican were both engaged as 
soloists for the November evening concert; that baritone 


Winds” 


reminded members manner. 


raad 


Me Back to Old 
was one of the encores which Miss Hempel was 
compelled to give, 
This also 
Beautiful Blue 

This report would not be complete 
the highly finished 
: Bos, 


who 


Beatrice McHaney, pianist, is 


Back of her, holding his violin, is Henri Klingenfelt, and back of him to the left is 
(Photo by Boland.) 


“The 


Virginny,” etc. Farley’s Night 
sang it in her own im imitab le 
her rendition of “The 


and she 
applies to 
Danube” waltz 

without mention of 
furnished by Coen- 
and waltz by 


accompaniments 
also played a romance 


number was encored and the last was so insistently de- 

manded that three more numbers were given. It was indeed 
a treat for the auditors and a triumph for the quartet. 

Katherine Rice and Katherine Robertson were heard in 

a program at the Ladies’ Musical Club. Both are great 

favorites in musical circles here and were heartily received, 
Ss. 


New York Mozart Society Musicale 


So large is the attendance at Mozart affairs that begin- 
ning with the sixth morning musicale (April 1) the grand 
ballroom of Hotel Astor was and will hereafter be the 
scene of all the events. Claire Lillian Peteler, soprand 
(a Morrill pupil), and Chief Caupolican, baritone, were 
the soloists, the two singers beginning the program with 
Massenet and Mozart operatic duet, sung with artistic 
restraint; also ending with the pretty duet, “La ci darem” 
(Mozart), in which the clear and limpid tones of the 
soprano blended well with Caupolican’s resonant voice. 
Miss Peteler’s best singing was in Curran’s “A Picture,” 
which, with its ornamental notes, pretty piano part 
(beautifully saree by Mr. Spross, club accompanist ), pic- 
turing “ home on the hills, a garden,” etc., and in 
Scott's The Wind's in the South,” where staccato effects, 
a high CG, et, brought her voice to fullest advantage. 
Breaking the rule of “no encores” President McConnell 
asked her to sing “Coming Home,” which she did beauti- 
fully. Chief Caupolican sang the Toreador song (third 
time for this society) and the buffo air, “Largo al facto- 
tum” (“Barber of Seville’) with usual ‘opulence of voice, 
his big high tones ringing fervently. President Mrs. 


John Charles Thomas and pianist Nyiregyhazi would be 
soloists at the April 18 concert of the society; reminded 
members of the Annual Springtime Festival and break- 
fast in pastels, Saturday, May 6, and read the names of 
the “President’s Happiness Committee,” that is, those 
members who had already paid next season’s dues, some 
330 names in all. Motion pictures, the luncheon and danc- 
ing filled in the remainder of the affair. 


Hempei Scores in ‘hee Lind Program 


A large audience enjoyed to the utmost the Jenny Lind 
program which Frieda. Hempel presented on the evening 
of March 23 at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia. 
Miss Hempel was heard in many of the delightful songs of 
long ago, and she made a really beautiful picture in her 
ancient costume. Her accompanist, Coenraad V. Bos, and 
flutist, Louis P. Fritze, also wore appropriate costumes, 
thus making the Jenny Lind program more realistic. As 
in the days when Jenny Lind herself appeared in concert, 
a blue-and-gold banner was hung over the stage bearing 
the legend “Welcome Sweet Warbler.” 

Miss Hempel was in splendid voice, and sang with all 
that rare musical intelligence for which she has become 
so well known. One of the numbers on the program was 
“Greeting to America,” the celebrated prize national song 
which was sung by Jenny Lind at her first concert in 
America. There also were operatic arias, many songs in 
which the coloratura passages were superbly done, and 
old favorites such as “The Last Rose of Summer,” “Carry 


Chopin. 


William Walter to Manage Detroit Symphony 


William E. Walter has just been appointed manager of 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, succeeding Robert dé 
Bruce, resigned. Mr. Walter, who has been associated in 
musical work in one capacity or another for many years 


past, is a native of Cleveland, Ohio, and was graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1892. He first took up news 


paper work in Cleveland and then came to the New York 
Sun, next going to the New York Commercial Advertise: 
for six years as music critic. In 1904 he was connected 
with the Savage English production of “Parsifal.” The 
next year he went into the office of Charles A. Ellis, the 
Boston manager, and had full charge of the publicity both 
for the Boston Symphony Orchestra and Mr. Ellis’ private 
ventures until 1918 when he went abroad on a mission con 
nected with war work, serving for eight months as Ameri 


can secretary to Paderewski when the famous pianist was 
prime minister of Poland, returning to America in 1920. He 
was associated with the National Symphony Orchestra dur 
ing the lone season of its existence, and this winter has 
been organizing the advisory board of the Philharmonik 
Orchestra. 


McCormack in “Request Program” 
A “Request Program” is announced fer john McCor 
mack’s eighth appearance in New York this season, to ! 
given at the Hippodrome, Sunday night, April 9 








OPPORTUNITIES 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS, NEW YORK 
Mrs. Mabel ble-Scheele, proprietor. 
Branches at 37-39-41 West Ninth and 125 
East 37th Streets. Large and small, 
strictly modern studios in efficiently con- 
ducted buildings. Reliable hall and tele- 
phone service, ay available maid serv- 
ice. Furnished studios with Steinway 
grand pianos reserved on part time basis 
at hourly rate. Teachers, students, and 
visitors coming to New York for the 
summer will find a number of furnished 
studios available, with or without pianos. 
0 41 West Ninth Street, near Fifth 
Avenue. Telephone Stuyvesant 1321. 


STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 


large studio, with concert grand piano, can 
be secured for part time by da or hours, 
Central location. _Address ee! Gee 
care Musicat Courme, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





TRIO WANTED—Piano, Violin and Cello 


(Christians), for the months of June-Sep- 
tember, L. I. summer resort hotel. “H. 
R. B.,” care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





PERSONAL STATIONERY—Your name 
and address elegantly printed on 
Sheets of high grade linen finish paper 
and 100 plain envelopes to match, neatly 
packed and mailed prepaid to your home 
for only ONE LLAR.—PAPER 
SPECIALTIES CO., 291 Broadway, 
New York. 





ACCOMPANIST SEEKING ENGAGE- 


MENTS-—A lady of considerable experi- 
ence is seeking am engagement as an 
accompanist with a concert artist or in 
7 vocal or violin studio. Address 

‘L. A. J.,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


OPPORTUNITY for vocal aspirants to re- 
ceive tuition for less than one-third usual 
cost through a fund created for that pur- 
pose. Write “Scholarship,” care Musicar 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








FOR RENT—Furnished Studio (including 
piano). Two rooms, kitchen, bath, and 
private telephone. From April 15 or May 
1 to September 30. Write Cynthia Farie, 
65 West 68th Street, New York City. 





MANAGERS OR ARTISTS looking for 
a first class representative in Middle West 
should communicate at once with S. D. 
Selwitz, 1512 South Trumbull Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 





BEAUTIFUL SOLO VIOLINS made by 


“The tone master of today.” Moderately 
priced. Jo Maffucci, 183 Huguenot 
Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Incorporated Conservatory of 
Music, National Reputation, Heart of 
NEW YORK CITY, sources of income 


aside from students, owner about to retire 


to Europe. Exceptional opportunity for 
RESPONSIBLE, AMBITIOUS party 
Terms can be arranged. Address “B.,” 


care of Musica Courier, 437 Fifth Ave- 


nue, New York, 





A ogee ng Recording Laboratory 
has a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.90 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
TO me ig Record Dept., care of 

Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth on New York. 
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Stoessel Conducting “St. Matthew’s Passion” 


Three Times in Ten Days 

Besides the regular performance of Bach’s immortal mas- 
terpiece by the New. York Oratorio Society, in Carnegie 
Hall, April 13, Albert Stoessel conducted the same work at 
a concert at Elizabeth, N. J., on April 4, and he will do 
so again in Plainfield, N. J., on April 8. The soloists for 
Elizabeth were Eleanor Gerlach, Mary Allen, James Price, 
Fred Patton and John Boschen. The Plainfield soloists will 
be Olive Marshall, Myrtle Leonard, Judson House, Fred 
Patton and John Boschen, In New York the solos will be 
taken by Olive Marshall, Marguerite D’Alvarez, George 
Meader, Reinald Werrenrath and Charles Tittmann, The 
New York chorus will sing in Plainfield, and the perform- 
ance in Elizabeth was given by the Elizabeth Branch of 
the New York Oratorio Society. 


Lo Desca Loveland Visits Rotorua, N. Z. 

Lo Desca Loveland was heard in concert and spent a 
holiday in Rotorua, N. Z., one of the scenic wonder spots 
of the world, which, apart from its natural mysteries and 
beauties, has an added charm of being the rendezvous of 
the Maoris—the aboriginals of New Zealand. 

The Maoris are intellectually the highest type of native 
on any continent and a source of great pride to New Zea- 
land. They are a music loving people and many of them 
heard Miss Loveland. As a mark of their appreciation she 
was given for a guide the handsomest of the Maoris who 
visited America during the Panama Exposition, and was 
presented with many valuable green stones, the native gem 
of New Zealand, chief of which was a Maori carved “God” 

made out of the Sacred Green Stone. 

Miss Loveland finished her tour of New Zealand the last 
of Murch and returns to New York May 1, 


Frank Cuthbert’s Unusual Record 
Rarely does a singer attain prominence so rapidly as a 
successful New York artist as has Frank Cuthbert, basso. 
Succeeding Edgar Schofield at St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
Mr. Cuthbert now has one of the most important church 
positions in New York, His spring engagements include 
the Springfield, Newark, Lindsborg, Keene and Allentown 
festivals; Waterbury Choral Society; Pittsburgh Mendels- 
sohn Choir; London Choral Seciety; Albany Monday Musi- 
cal Club, and recitals at Montreal, Toronto, Cleveland, 
Gloversville and other cities, 
Fowlston to Sing in Richmond, Va. 
Edgar Fowlston will appear in Richmond, Va., on Good 
Friday, when he is engaged to sing the bass role in Maun- 
der’s “Olivet to Calvary.” This young artist was highly 
commended by Emma Thursby, at whose salon he appeared 
twice last month. He was well received when he sang at 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


For EASTER SERVICES USE Solos that have been used 
with appropriate effect by other singers. 








LIFE AGAIN TODAY............. Neidlinger 
(2 keys) 

CHRIST THE LORD IS RISEN..... Foerster 
(2 keys) 


EASTER SONG 
(2 keys) 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
EASTERN AGENCY: HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. 
57 West 46th Street New York City 
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the Dicken's Fellowshiip-of "New York~on” March 17, many 
encorés being Praca § at which time Sara’ Réynard played 
his accompanithehts in a musicianly er. YS 


Madge Daniell Sings via Radio 

The large, invisible audience which heard Madge Daniell 
over the radio evidently enjoyed the performance, judging 
from the many complimentary letters and calls which she 
has received since recording at the radio station at Fort 
Wood, Bedloe’s Island, on a wave length of 1,450 meters. 
She has a voice of sympathetic quality and ample volume 
and is altogether at home with the folk songs and ballads 
which made up her very interesting program. Her diction 
is clear, and special mention should be made of her per- 
fect negro dialect, which was in evidence in the negro 
spiritual, “De Ol’ Ark’s a-Moverin’,” by David W, Guton. 
“Kitty O'Toole” and “Kitty o’ Coleraine,” old Irish airs, 
was charmingly sung, and “Moon Dear,” by. Thurlow 
Lieurance, of which it is said that “it has been done"to 
death” this season, will always remain beautiful if inter- 
preted as it was by Madge Daniell. The program wound 
up with “My Léve Is a Muleteer,” by Emilie Frances Bauer, 
and “King Duncan’s Daughters,” by Frances Allitsen, both 
sung with the dash and verve called for by the songs. Miss 
Corcoran was the accompanist. 


Five Engagements in Five Days for Laros 

Earle Laros, the pianist, during the week of March 12, 
had five engagements in as many days. On Tuesday he 
gave the first of two recitals in his home city, Easton, Pa., 
at which Grisha Monasevitch, the talented young violinist, 
and Estelle Hughes, soprano, assisted. His program in- 
cluded the Beethoven sonata, op. 12, No. 2, and a group of 
dance numbers, which were received with much interest by 
an audience that taxed the seating capacity of the large 
auditorium, The group included Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Sowerby, Lane, Guion, etc. On Wednesday, he delivered 
an interesting lecture before the Lafayette College students 
on “Music Appreciation,” at which he played some repre- 
sentative numbers and illustrated some others by the Am- 
pico from his recordings. The following day, he gave a 
recital at Selinsgrove, Susquehanna University, playing the 
Schumann Carnival, the Ravel sonatine, and modern num- 
bers. He was reéngaged for another recital and was cor- 
dially received. The last two days of the week he played 
in two benefit performances in Easton, choosing the Liszt 
“Liebestraum” and the the twelfth rhapsody. 


May Peterson Heard in Waxahachie, Tex. 

Waxahachie, Texas, February 27, 1922.—In the Trinity 
University Auditorium on February 3, May Peterson was 
heard in an interesting song recital before a good-sized 
audience, when her “beautiful voice and charming person- 
ality captivated the audience” and she was liberal in her 
encores, owing to the continuous demand for more of this 
wholly satisfying artist’s art. K. N. 


Cadman’s “The Willow Wind” Cycle Popular 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, composer-pianist, and the In- 
dian princess, Tsianina, are on a concert tour through the 
Middle West and South. One of the most popular numbers 
on the program is his cycle of Chinese songs, “The Willow 
Wind.” There are three songs with words by the Chinese 
poet, Moon Kwan. Mr. Cadman expects to return to Cali- 
fornia some time during the latter part of this month. 


Tom Burke Studying with McLellan 
Tom Burke, the tenor, who scored such a success recently 
with the Chicago Opera, as the Duke in “Rigoletto,” is 
studying with Eleanor McLellan, “the maker of singers.” 





AEOLIAN HALL 


Piano Recital 


by 


N. VAL 


PEAVEY 


Tuesday Evening 
April 18th, 1922 


at 8.15 P. M. 


PROGRAMME 


1. a. Varlations, F minor...........-...Maydn 


bv. Sonata (quasi une Fantasia), Op. 
: Beethoven 


27. No. 2 
Adagio Allegretto. Allegro-Agitato, 


2 a. Etude, Op. 25, No. 12. 
b. Nocturne, © minor. . 
* © Valse, A flat.. 
d Beossaises , 
@. Polonaise, Op. 53. 


a. 
b. 

¢. 

a, Gollfwoge's Cake Walk 

¢. La Fee de la Fontaine. ..Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
f. Scherzo, Op. 10, No, 4 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 





Mrs, 'F. S. ey ape for a string quartet. 

Contest ends April 15. Hugo Kortschak, Institute of 

Musical Art, 120 Claremont avenue, New York City. 

9 gg Burnétt Tuthill, 185 Madison avenue, New 
ork, 


National Federation of Music Clubs—Nine prizes 
for American cémposers, amounting in all to $2,750. 
Contests end December 15. Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, 
201 Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Male Chorus of Swift & Co—$100 for a musical 
setting (chorus of men’s voices, with piano accom- 
paniment) for Sir Walter Scott’s “Hunting Song.” 
Contest ends July 1, 1922. D. A. Clippinger, 617-18 
Kimball Building, Chicago, III. } 


The National American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest prizes at the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, - 
N. Y., October 2 to 7. A. A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The American Academy in Rome. Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in Musica! Composition, the win- 
ner having the privilege of a studio and three years’ 
residence at the Academy in Rome, besides an an- 
nual stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for traveling expenses. Executive Sec- 
retary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park avenue, 
New York. 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music—One Master Schol- 
arship (valued at $600 a term), ten full scholarships 
and forty-two partial scholarships, Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three scholar- 


ships. 624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, II. 
New England Conservatory of Music—$450 in 
prizes to students of the school. Ralph L. Flanders, 


New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 


New York School of Music and Arts—Ralfe Leech 
Sterner offers scholarship to voice student and Fred- 
erick Riesberg offers scholarship to piano student. 
New York School of Music and Arts, 150 Riverside 
Drive, New York. 


Institute of Musical Art—A number of free prizes 
and scholarships awarded to students whose talent is 
backed up by intelligence, ability, hard work and 
character. The Faculty Scholarship is annually 
awarded to that graduate from the regular courses 
who has proved himself to be the best student during 
the year. Dr. Frank Damrosch, director, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York. 











In Tune 


A little child is singing out of tune— 
She makes tiny trills far away from the scale, 
She reaches for high notes and they break in the morning 
. air, 
She misses dozens of notes and never finds them; 
But somehow her song is true to the song of the birds; 
She is singing with every living thing that throbs this 
morning, 
And I have decided that she sings in tune! 
—PavuLine WATSON. 


Cellist Malkin in New York 


Joseph Malkin, solo cellist of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra and prior to that of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
also brother of Manfred Malkin, the pianist, was recently 
in New York for the purpose of seeing his wife and daugh- 
ter embark for Europe. Personal matters there need at- 
tention, and within two months they expect to return to 
their Chicago home. 


Kathleen Kersting Pupil of Pearl Flanagan 


Kathleen Kersting, the thirteen year old lyric soprano of 
Wichita, Kan., is a pupil of Pearl Hussey Flanagan. This 
young artist has won much praise from the press of that 
city and also tribute has been paid to her by prominent mu- 
sicians. Edoardo Sacerdote, of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, referred to her as a wonder child, : 


Tiffany and Maemillen in Joint Recital 


Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Francis Macmillen, violinist, gave a joint recital 
in Canton, Ohio, Wednesday evening, April 5. Arthur 
Sheppard, assisting conductor of the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra, accompanied them. This recital is one of the 
attractions in the People’s Music Course. 


B. O. C. H. L. S. Gives Concert 


The Beethoven Orchestra and Chorus of the Hebrew 
Literature Society, of which Theodore Feinmann is the con- 
ductor, gave a concert at the Arch Street Theater, Phila- 
delphia, on the evening of March 26. The soloists sched- 
uled to appear were Cecelia Kaplan, Augusta Schaeffer and 
Edna Finestone. 


Powell in the South 


This week John Powell is being heard i : 
Mountain, Miss., and Fort Worth, pong recital at Blue 
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PIANIST For dates address 
onesey S| eee -. aml naw Tome Ameen. CONGERVACUES: 





163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 





BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY Em Seg Ry names. eles al 
PIANO powered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
oO Oe a ie aaa GRANBERRY SCHOOL Directors: Cart HeIn AND A. FRAEMCKE 


The largest of its kind in the country 
RSES for Pianists sh eR a : 
shal sat SUMMER COURSES Teachers, Accompanists | Pianu, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Mr ‘Grea es oc Gouna Gan ; Opera Singing and Acting 





Mr Granberry will direct the University of Georgia Summer 
Te Se. Lb OV Ee TE | acme teusn ane’ Hearing Sretem ot 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE Instruction 
DEAN, BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY Carnegie Hall re p e New York KANSAS CITY 


¢ HAMILTON MORRIS |[SM%S,, CADMAN||CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 




















A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher COMPOSER-PIANIST SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
G05 Linccle Place, Greckiva, HT, Tel. HOE Lafarette | In Recitale of lis Compositions and His Famous Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
Aadress: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON June 13 to July 16 


JOHN A. COWAN, President 
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55TH YEAR 
A complete School of Music in every branch 
of musical learning. 


A Faculty of International Reputation 












HARPIST 


GORDON CAMPBELL | ° -..00si iit: Sis'wen Sou se. N'Y. 

















Vocal Coach—Professional Accompantet, 7 . 
KIMBALL HALL arrison PREPARATORY, NORMAL, ARTIST anc 
CHICAGO, ILL, Res. Ravenswood 6996 gir 
MASTER DEPARTMENTS 
REUBEN DA Ik nie Preis 
Clare Osborne Reed also 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR a amen 
COLUMBIA HOOL OF MUSIC American Pianist DRAMATIC ART DANCING 
Exponent of Modern Music A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF OPERA CHORUS ORCHESTRA 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, MANAGEMENT: HORNER-WITTE, For catalogue and information punise scReee, sua 
Teachers’ Normal Training. yee 3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. address Bertna Baur, Directress : Kj 
eee MO ee ae cag? | Duo-Art Records Steinway Plano | | Highland Ave., Bennett Ave., and Ideal residence department with superior equipment 


Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GEORCE WESTLAIN 
DAVIE S$} SREUTERT AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


PIANIST Metropolitan College of Music Thirty-Sixth Season 
TENOR Management: SPRING TERM OPENS MARCH 13, 1922 
aanteticicid srasane Rome, aly mir . im Acciien Ga New York This Institute offers instruction the year round 


RAGNA LINN VOCAL —— — = hes of music taught by a Faculty of Specialists 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Director 
spins KIMBAI ae ee ae L HALL ~ S 212 West 59th St. (Central Park West), New York City. Tel. Circle 5329 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


STEINWAY| 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 





Warcrooms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 

















Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 318 Fifth Avenue 








“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 











Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


ICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quali 
and ayant PIANOS 


New York City 


PIANOS 








SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadehhia — 


A Leader fo- 80 Years -:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 














The 


Naxe SOAMET 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St.. NEW YORK 











PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919) 


The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Strs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world, 

Sincerely, 


gp ec 








THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


On-the-Hudson at 51st Street 


New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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